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THE Marguess or Loruian, C.H., in the Chair. 


THE CHAIRMAN, LorD LOTHIAN, said that he thought Mr. Gandhi 
had accepted the invitation to speak at Chatham House because it was 
one of his convictions that the best way of arriving at the solution of 
any problem, political or social, was for the protagonists of rival views 
to meet one another and talk things out with sincerity and candour. 
Mr. Gandhi was going to say exactly what he believed about the future, 
and nothing but good could come from a meeting at which the con- 
victions of sincere men and women on one of the most important 
problems of the world were expressed in a friendly and tolerant manner. 
He then mentioned some of the salient episodes in Mr. Gandhi's life for 
the benefit of those who might not be familiar with them. 

Mr. Gandhi’s father was the Prime Minister of one of the lesser 
Indian States. Mr. Gandhi himself had visited England some forty 
years age and liad been called to the Bar. At that time and for long 
afterwards he had been a strong believer in the liberal principles of the 
British Constitution. In 1893 he went to South Africa and became 
aware of the treatment Indians were receiving there, yet during the 
Boer War he raised an ambulance corps which he placed at the disposal 
of the British Government. Subsequently he put himself at the head 
of a movement for the redress of the grievances of his fellow-countrymen 
in South Africa, and instituted the system of non-violent civil dis- 
obedience. He was sent to gaol, but in the end General Smuts was 
forced to remove the disabilities of the Indians. In 1915 he returned 
to India, and during the War actively helped in recruiting for the 
British Army, but the aftermath of the War, especially the Rowlatt 
Act and the events at Amritza, undermined his confidence in the 
British Raj and he gradually became convinced that the continuance of 
the Raj was incompatible with the development of a self-reliant and 
independent character in the Indian people. In 1920 he organised 
non-violent civil disobedience against the Montagu—Chelmsford 
reforms, but called it off a year later, when it had led, contrary to its 
own principle, to deplorable outbreaks of violence. In 1930 Mr. 
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Gandhi and Congress resumed civil disobedience in an attack on the 
salt tax, but suspended the movement again in April 1931 as a result 
of the deliberations of the Round Table Conference and the Irwin- 
Gandhi agreement. He was at present in England to attend the 
second meeting of the Indian Round Table Conference as the sole 
delegate of the Indian National Congress. 


Mr. GANDHI: You were good enough to say that I have 
spared from my busy time a few moments to address a gathering 
under the auspices of this Institute. I must confess that I seize 
every opportunity I can of coming into touch with British public 
opinion and putting before them the purpose of my mission. I 
have therefore come before you quite selfishly, and I hope that 
the words I speak to you this evening will find a lodgment in your 
hearts. At the end of what I have to say I should like you to 
cross-examine me and ask me any questions you may like to put. 
I have found by experience that that is the only way of removing 
the mists of misunderstanding. I have noticed that the greatest 
stumbling-block in my way is the hopeless ignorance of the true 
facts of the situation, through no fault of yours; you belong to 
one of the busiest nations in the world, you have your own 
problems, and at the present moment this great island of yours is 
going through a crisis such as you have never had to face within 
living memory. My whole heart goes out to you in your troubles, 
and I hope that you will soon be able, with your marvellous energy, 
to cut a way out of them. No wonder, however, that, preoccupied 
as you are, you find no time to study the problems that affect a 
distant land like India. It is therefore a matter of keen pleasure 
to me that so many of you have found time to come here and 
listen to what I may have to say. I only feel grieved that many 
of you who are listening to my voice are unable to find accom- 
modation in this room. With these preliminary words, I plunge 
into my subject. 

In order to give you a description of the future of India as I 
conceive it, I shall tell you in as few words as possible what India 
is at present. India is a sub-continent by itself, nineteen hundred 
miles long, fifteen hundred miles wide, with a population of 
roughly 350 millions. Of these about 210 millions are Hindus, 
70 millions are Mussulmans, 3 million are Sikhs; there is also a 
fairly large Indian Christian population, and a very small Euro- 
pean or, more correctly speaking, English population. Numeric- 
ally it is insignificant, but, as you know, it enjoys a position of 
privilege and influence unsurpassed, belonging as it does to the 
ruling race. 
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We have within this population our own Hindu-Moslem-Sikh 
problem, or, as it is called, the problem of minorities. I will not 
go into the problem as it affects other minorities, nor will I take 
up your time by airing my views with regard to these minorities, 
but one minority I may not omit, the unhappy Untouchables, a 
word which is a standing reproach to the Hindus of India who 
form the majority of the population. Untouchability is a curse 
upon Hinduism, and I have no hesitation in saying that if Un- 
touchability is not rooted out of Hinduism, Hinduism must perish. 
The time has come when any system, no matter how hoary and 
ancient it may be, must stand the light of day, must be able to 
stand fierce criticism, and if Hinduism harbours Untouchability, 
it has no place on this earth. 

I am glad to tell you that Congress has made the removal of 
Untouchability an integral part of its programme, and under the 
inspiration of Congress there are hundreds, perhaps thousands, of 
young Hindu reformers who have dedicated their lives to the 
removal of this blot upon Hinduism and upon India. These 
young men and women are reaching a hand to these Untouchables 
in a variety of ways. We are digging wells for them, opening 
schools for them, building new temples for them and opening up 
old temples for them. We are giving to twenty-five thousand 
Untouchable women, if not more, work in their own homes. We 
have introduced among them spinning-wheels. We have found 
for several thousand Untouchables their old occupation of rough 
weaving, which had died out owing to the competition of modern 
manufactured cloth. This meant that they had taken either to 
scavenging or to some other occupation, because of their inability 
to earn their livelihood from this noble hereditary occupation of 
weaving. Thanks to God and to the efforts of these young 
reformers, several thousand Untouchables have thus recovered 
their old occupation of rough weaving. ‘There are several families 
who were heavily indebted and who now are not only free from 
debts but have laid by a decent sum. One family I can recollect 
has laid by what is in India a very respectable sum for a poor 
family—two thousand rupees. This family is in demand all over 
India as teachers, because both husband and wife are accomplished 
weavers and conscientious and skilled workers. You can imagine 
how much self-respect they must have gained, owing to their being 
wanted as teachers and not as scavengers and treated almost as 
a plague. 

That is a very important minority, important in the sense that 


it deserves all the sympathy and all the aid that can be given to it. 
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I have not a shadow of doubt that this Untouchability is going 
very fast, and if, through God’s grace, India comes to her own as a 
result of the deliberations of the Round Table Conference or 
otherwise, you will find that Untouchability has gone for ever. 

But I have not yet finished my description of India as it is. 
What is this 350 million population doing? More than eighty- 
five per cent. of this population is engaged in agriculture and is 
living in seven hundred thousand villages, dotted over the vast 
surface that I have described. There are some villages in India 
which have a population of not more than a hundred souls; there 
are, again, villages which have a population of as many as five 
thousand. Now Indian agriculture depends very largely—it has 
to—upon its precarious rainfall. In parts of that sub-continent, 
like Cherapunji, you have a deluge of rain, as much as 600 inches. 
In other parts, like Sind and Central India, for example, you have 
hardly 5 inches. And then often it is not equally distributed. 

Agricultural holdings are anything between one acre, or 
three-quarters of an acre, and two and a half acres. I think, 
taking province by province, in no province are the holdings, on 
the average, more than two and a half or three acres per head. 
I am open to correction, but I think I am not far out, and there are 
thousands upon thousands who have less than one acre, and again 
tens of thousands who are absolutely landless, and who are there- 
fore living in India as serfs, one might almost say as slaves. It 
cannot be called a state of legal slavery, but it is really a state 
bordering on slavery. This population, because all the rainfall 
is concentrated within two, three, four or five months at the out- 
side, lives without any continuous occupation for nearly six months 
of the year. In some places where there are double crops, the 
absence of occupation extends over a period of four months, but, 
roughly speaking, you may say that these agriculturists of India 
are without any constant occupation for half the year. 

That being so, there is deep and ever-deepening poverty among 
the masses. The average income of the people for the whole of 
India is twopence per day. If the average income of these 350 
million people is twopence a day—and in calculating this average 
the wealth of a few millionaires is included—you will have no 
difficulty in understanding that there are tens of thousands of 
people who do not even earn twopence per day. The result is that 
nearly one-tenth of the population is living in a condition of semi- 
starvation. They have no more than one meal per day, consisting 
of stale chupatti and a pinch of dirty salt. There is no such thing 
as bread. They do not know from year’s end to year’s end what 
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milk is, or even skimmed milk; they do not know what butter is; 
they do not know what oil is; they never get green vegetables. 
That is the condition of the vast mass of sunken humanity in India. 

I have now to tell you what should be, and, if the Congress had 
its way, would be the future state of India. I have not filled in 
the picture with the cities because the cities do not make India; 
it is the villages which make India. Nor have I put in the 
Princes; the Princes also have a portion of these villages, and the 
life of the villagers in the Princes’ India is precisely the same as 
the life of the villagers in British India. If there is any difference, 
and there is some, it is a difference of degree and in no sense a 
difference of kind. Princes will come and princes will go, empires 
will come and empires will go, but this India living in her villages 
will remain just as it is. Sir Henry Maine ‘has left a monograph, 
The Village Communities of India, in which you will find the 
author saying that all these villages were at one time, and are to a 
certain extent now, self-contained “ little republics.”” They have 
their own culture, mode of life, and method of protecting them- 
selves, their own village schoolmaster, their own priest, carpenter, 
barber, in fact everything that a village could want. There is 
certainly to-day no kind of government to be seen in the villages, 
but whatever their life is, these villages are self-contained, and if 
you went there you would find that there is a kind of agreement 
under which they are built. From these villages has perhaps 
arisen what you call the iron rule of caste. Caste has been a 
blight oi India, but it has also acted asa sort of protecting shield 
for these masses. But I must not take you into the intricacies 
of this caste system. 

What I am trying to give you is as faithful a picture as possible 
of India as it is at present. I must also not detain you with the 
impress that British rule has left on India, what that rule is to-day 
and what it accounts for. I have dwelt upon that at other 
meetings and you have some of the literature, but you have no 
literature on the future of India. I could not possibly have given 
you a picture of the future unless I had given you this background. 
If I tell you more about this peasantry of India you will not now 
be surprised. The Congress has made it an article of faith that 
the test of its work and its progress shall be the measure of its 
service to these villagers. Therefore day after day the Congress 
is becoming a predominantly peasant organisation, and we have 
set for ourselves this rule, that we shall not consider any interest in 
India which is in conflict with the fundamental well-being of this 
eighty per cent. of the population. 
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Then, what should the government of that population be? 
The foremost thing that the future State of India would look after 
would be the economic welfare of these masses. You will there- 
fore have no difficulty in coming to the conclusion that then this 
Government is going to find some occupation for these idle six 
months of the year for the peasant. That should really be the 
primary concern of any person who undertakes this gigantic 
trust. By a process of elimination we have come to the con- 
clusion that for this homogeneous population you must have one 
predominant occupation. You must have an easy occupation ; 
you must have tools for that occupation that can easily be made in 
the villages, and the product of the village industry must be 
capable of being consumed by the villagers. If you can give some 
occupation which will answer all these tests, you will have a 
process of production and distribution, self-contained and without 
any other intermediary having to be resorted to. Such an 
occupation was the ancient occupation of hand-spinning and hand- 
weaving. I will not now take you through the history of how it 
was destroyed. But you find that, due to the Congress, the 
Spinners’ Association is penetrating as quickly as it can the 
thousands of villages of India. We have in this manner pene- 
trated two thousand villages. This occupation has nearly doubled 
the income of the villagers. You will understand what twopence 
added to twopence means to a poor man; it means, I suggest, a 
fortune. You will then take all the occupations necessary in 
connection with cotton, from hand-spinning and hand-weaving to 
printing, dyeing and washing. When you take into consideration 
all these occupations, it does govern the income of the people, 
and when we have done that we have given these people a little 
bit of hope and courage and have put a little lustre into their eyes. 
If you walked with me in the villages of Orissa you would see 
walking death throughout the length and breadth of that thrice- 
afflicted land. You see specimens of humanity, not voluntarily 
but compulsorily, mere skin and bone without any flesh on their 
limbs. If we give them this occupation we put into them new life 
and new hope. 

But the activity of the new State will not stop there. These 
people are living in utter ignorance of sanitation and we have to 
look after the hygienic conditions. So we try to introduce the 
hygienic methods of Dr. Poor, who has written a volume on village 
hygiene. Briefly speaking, it consists of turning human excreta 
into manure. The Chinese people are the greatest people of the 
earth in the knowledge of the use of these human excreta, and Dr. 
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Poor says the Chinese were his teachers in discovering this economic 
treatment. Weare trying to do two things—to add to the wealth 
of the nation and to the health of the nation—and if we teach the 
people this method of treating human excreta, the result will be 
that we shall rid ourselves somewhat of the plague of flies, and 
sterilise to some extent the poisonous mosquito—not fully, I 
know, but it is in the right direction. 

Then we must give them some medical assistance in this 
malaria-ridden country. India suffers from many diseases, but 
malaria is essentially a disease induced by want. It is not to be 
driven away by simply giving the villagers packets of quinine. 
Quinine is essential, but it is useless unless you can give them some 
milk or some fruit, as their digestive apparatus is not capable of 
taking anything else. So we are trying to give them some simple 
medical aid where we can. I am not trying to give you an idea 
that we have already done this, but I am talking of the future 
State, not as a visionary but asa practical man. We have tried 
this on a small scale, and if I can multiply. this activity through 
the aid of the future State, you will understand what India can be 
without a vast outlay. We give this medical aid, not through the 
very expensive methods that the Western doctors teach us, but 
we revive our own ancient treatment. Every village once had 
its own medical man. You may say he was a quack and that he 
was extremely ignorant of the elementary principles which govern 
this little body of ours; all which is very true. But all the same 
he was 2 man who could give them some comfort, and, the occupa- 
tion being hereditary, where he was not a dishonest man he really 
served an efficient purpose. If you give him this elementary 
knowledge of hygiene, which is preventive medicine, and teach 
him this simple way of curing the people of malaria, you have gone 
a very long way. 

What I am telling you to-day is a thing that was approved by 
the Surgeon-General of the Bombay Presidency. When he came 
to see me whilst I was lying in the Sassoon Hospital, he was dis- 
cussing it with me, and I told him, “‘ Your English methods are 
too expensive for this poor country, and if you want to treat a 
village through your method, it would take two or three centuries.” 
He agreed and said, “‘ What would you do?” SoI told him my 
plan. 

That does not finish the picture. We have the education of 
this future State. I say without fear of my figures being chal- 
lenged successfully, that to-day India is more illiterate than it was 
fifty or a hundred years ago, and so is Burma, because the British 
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administrators, when they came to India, instead of taking hold 
of things as they were, began to root them out. They scratched 
the soil and began to look at the root, and left the root like that, 
and the beautiful tree perished. The village schools were not 
good enough for the British administrator, so he came out with his 
programme. Every school must have so much paraphernalia, 
building, and so forth. Well, there were no such schools at all. 
There are statistics left by a British administrator which show that 
in places where they have carried out a survey, ancient schools 
have gone by the board, because there was no recognition for these 
schools, and the schools established after the European pattern 
were too expensive for the people, and therefore they could not 
possibly overtake the thing. I defy anybody to fulfil a programme 
of compulsory primary education of these masses inside of a cen- 
tury. This very poor country of mine is ill able to sustain such 
an expensive method of education. Our State would revive the 
old village schoolmaster and dot every village with a school, both 
for boys and girls. 

Then, although British people have spent millions in com- 
pleting some irrigation works, we claim that their progress in that 
work has not been as quick as it might have been. The military 
railways, which have done some good, no doubt, in transporting 
goods from one place to another, have done nothing of what 
irrigation would have done. These irrigation schemes were and 
are really too expensive to cover the whole of India. We have, 
however, our own ancient method of irrigation: deep-well 
irrigation in some parts, in other parts well irrigation that is not 
deep-well. I must confess my ignorance of this, but an English- 
man who is trying experiments in intensive agriculture, and who 
is now here, was telling me that he had been working in the poet 
Tagore’s village. It was Mr. Elmhirst who really gave life to that 
village experiment, and owing to it they were opening canal 
irrigation works, which did not require any skill other than that 
produced in the villages. He tells me they have compelled the 
Government to recognise the superiority of this method. I am 
simply giving you the evidence that this man gave to me about 
this canal irrigation, but I do know that there are ancient methods 
of irrigation compatible with the capacity of the people. 

I have told you what we would do constructively, but we 
should have to do something destructive also. Otherwise we 
should not be able to carry on, because this India to-day is ill able 
to afford the revenue that is being forced from it from year’s end 
to year’s end in order to support an insupportable weight of 
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military and civil expenditure. The military expenditure takes 
62 crores—an enormous sum for this country whose average 
income is twopence a day. Compare that with the military 
expenditure of any country on earth, and you will find that India 
is groaning under a weight that is insupportable. We should 
immediately set about restoring the scales, and if I could possibly 
have my way, we should get rid of three-quarters of the military 
expenditure. If we really succeed in demonstrating that we have 
won our freedom through non-violent means, the people of India 
will not require much argument to convince them that non- 
violence will also enable them to retain their freedom. Congress 
does not fear the bugbear of Afghan invasion, or invasion from 
Japan, certainly not invasion from Bolshevik Russia. Congress 
has no such fear whatever, and if we understand the lesson of 
non-violent non-cooperation, then no nation on earth can bend 
us to its will. If the nation simply learns one single English word 
—and we have a similar expression in our Indian languages also— 
we can simply say, “‘ No,” and it is finished for any invader who 
casts hungry eyes on India. We are convinced that we do not 
need the arms that India is carrying. 

For civil expenditure I must give an instance which I have 
given at several meetings. Here the Prime Minister gets fifty 
times the average income; the Viceroy in India gets five thousand 
times the average income in India. From this one example you 
can work out for yourselves what this civil expenditure also 
means toe India. India cannot support this service, however 
efficient and able it may be. It is quite likely that if I could send 
medical experts to every village in India, we should have no 
disease whatever, but since we cannot afford medical experts for 
every village in India, we have to be satisfied with quacks that we 
can get in our own villages. No country on earth can possibly 
live beyond its means; it can only take such services as it can 
afford to pay for. If I want strawberries and cream for every 
villager, I know it is a day-dream and I should be an idiot if I 
wished to give them to every villager. Well, I tell you that this 
military and civil expenditure is strawberries and cream. I 
cannot possibly deal out this food for my people. 

I have very nearly finished my picture; if you find vacant 
spots, please remind me and I shall fill them by answering your 
questions. 

Summary of Discussion. 

Str STANLEY REED said he entirely agreed with what Mr. Gandhi 

had said about the need for a cottage industry subsidiary to Indian 
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agriculture. The hand-spinning movement covered a profound social 
and economic truth in a country where there was such a gap between 
the kharif harvest in November and the preparation for the next 
harvest in June, much of which was spent in idleness. He also agreed 
that it was necessary, in the changes resulting from falling prices, to 
bring about greater simplicity in the standard of expenditure, particu- 
larly military and administrative expenditure. But what he had 
mainly at the back of his mind was the question as to what form of 
government was to carry out the ideals which Mr. Gandhi had put 
before the meeting as those of the Congress. He believed that the 
crown and glory of the British work in India must be the rise of respon- 
sible government. But what was to be the form of that government ? 
His conviction was that the only form of government that could give 
India stability at the moment was a Federal Government, comprising 
both the Indian States and British India, and based on a sense of 
security amongst the whole population. The details of such a form of 
government were now being thrashed out at the Round Table Con- 
ference. Mr. Gandhi had spoken of minorities—Moslem, Sikh and the 
depressed classes—and the most honourable part of Mr. Gandhi’s career 
was his work to secure elementary justice for the unhappy Untouch- 
ables; but the only way to give these minorities a sense of confidence 
based on security was to give them an integral part in the new self- 
governing machine, so that they could be secure of their future through 
their own efforts. It had been proved from the time of the famous 
Geneva Protocol and from one end of Europe to the other, that whenever 
a question of confidence arose, there also came the demand for security. 
But whatever the future of India, the British people could learn a 
lesson from the ideal of simplicity based upon personal industry, which 
had been so wonderfully exemplified in Mr. Gandhi’s own life. 


SiR HENRY GIDNEY said that Mr. Gandhi, in speaking of the com- 
munal problem in India, had specifically mentioned the Moslems and 
the Sikhs; he had passed over the British community as insignificant, 
and had casually referred to the large and growing Indian Christian 
community; but he had made no mention of the very important 
community that had helped England to do what it had done, namely, 
the Anglo-Indian and Domiciled European community, which he him- 
self represented, and whose services to the Empire were to be found on 
every page of Indian history since the British occupation. Sir Stanley 
Reed had said that the settlement of India and its progress depended 
on giving the minorities security and their rightful place in the body 
politic of India; this was what the minor minorities were asking 
England to secure for them, and which Mr. Gandhi had strenuously 
refused to recognise, though he was now prepared to give safeguards 
to the Moslems and Sikhs. It was no use Mr. Gandhi talking about 
ideals, about introducing quacks into the villages, about comparisons 
between waterways and railways, or about the excess of military 
expenditure, for if the British Army were taken away from India 
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without these safeguards being given to the minorities, India would be 
a river of blood. Mr. Gandhi had said that he did not fear invasion 
from Russia, Afghanistan, or Japan. Let him try the experiment of 
ruling India without the British Army and he would not be able to go 
an inch without communal warfare. With regard to the military 
expenditure, it was incorrect and gave a false impression to debit and 
compare it with the revenue of the Government of India only, because 
if compared with the total revenue of the Provincial Governments and 
the Government of India, the proportion was by no means high and 
would compare favourably with many foreign nations. Much as he 
respected Mr. Gandhi and his opinions, he could not accept his views 
as providing a peaceful settlement for India. The Congress, if it 
wanted an honourable and peaceful settlement, should be magnanimous 
and realise that the craving for security by the minorities must be 
satisfied. The minorities were determined to have it. Unless this 
were done, there could be no peace, whatever might be the increase in 
the canal system or the number of spinning-wheels, as portrayed as 
Mr. Gandhi’s ideal for the future India. On the question of the treat- 
ment of malaria, he thought that Mr. Gandhi, being a layman, was 
treading on dangerous ground, and, as a medical man himself, he would 
leave it at that. Without communal security the British Army would 
be needed as a neutral force. Indeed the retention of the British Army 
in India was a sine qua non to its future peace, prosperity and the 
acceptance of any new Constitution. 


Mr. JosEPH Nissim said that he could endorse the picture which 
Mr. Gandhi had given of the lot of the poor man in India, but he would 
draw attention to the fact that the condition of the poor man in British 
India, whether one took the test of poverty, Untouchability, or 
illiteracy, was also the lot of the poor man in Indian India, indeed it 
could be said that the condition of the poor man in British India was, 
on the whole, better than that in Indian India. If that were true, the 
sufferings of the poor could not be attributed to British rule. He would 
humbly ask Mr. Gandhi whether he was right in laying the responsi- 
bility at the doors of the Government which had been occupied for a 
hundred and fifty years, and perhaps more now than before, in keeping 
India peaceful, safe and intact. He would not dispute the truth of 
what the Mahatma had said with regard to spending too much on the 
Army and too little on the economic salvation of the poor man, and he 
did not wish to drag politics in since the Mahatma had steered clear of 
them, but he would like to ask whether there was anything to prevent 
Mr. Gandhi, when his period of representing the Congress party was 
over and he had returned to India, from rising above all party issues 
and representing nothing but the 352 millions of Indians, irrespective 
of party. If he would do this it would not only enhance the position 
which the Mahatma had already attained through suffering and his 
devotion to the cause of India, it would also accelerate the day when 
there would be a peaceful settlement and the evolution of the new 
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State which he had adumbrated, and he would have solved the biggest 
question of the day and contributed to the prosperity of the world. 


Mr. A. YusurF ALI said that Mr. Gandhi had first drawn attention 
to three problems of India, and had then passed on to three remedies, 
touching very lightly on the political question. The three problems 
were India’s internal conflicts, the problem of Untouchability, and the 
problem of population and poverty. The internal conflicts he felt had 
claimed less of a place in Mr. Gandhi’s picture than they would have 
in a picture painted by a realist. No picture which minimised the 
internal conflicts from old historic causes, accentuated by recent events, 
was essentially satisfactory. 

Coming to Untouchability, Mr. Gandhi had described the many 
things which had been done under the inspiration of Congress organisa- 
tions, but Dr. Ambedkar, who represented the Untouchables at the ~ 
Round Table Conference, had said in a published memorandum that 
he was entirely unsatisfied with Mr. Gandhi’s attitude to the Untouch- 
ables because Mr. Gandhi would not meet their demands for their 
status to be brought into the framework of the Constitution which the 
best brains of India and England were trying to draw up. It was left 
to the Moslem and British Delegates at the Conference to hold fast to 
the cause of the Untouchables in the political Constitution of India. 
This being so, one ought to face the problem of Untouchability from a 
somewhat different angle from that taken by Congress. A problem 
rooted in historical differences and intertwined with religious and caste 
ideas could not be solved in a purely political manner. Its solution 
would require education and more enlightened ideas amongst the 
masses of the people, and a better equipment amongst the classes who 
rightly claimed their share in the future of the country. This could 
not come ina day. No Constitution, prepared either in England or in 
India, no amount of superficial college education would immediately 
produce the change of heart so frequently referred to in Congress 
speeches. It was a matter which affected the whole of men’s inner 
thoughts and inner lives, and many generations would pass before that 
change of mind was produced by which the Untouchables would come 
into line with the rest, and by which the highest castes in India would 
accept them on a footing of brotherhood. Hindu Sanatanists (Ortho- 
dox Hindus) were still poles apart in this matter from the attitude 
struck by the Congress for political purposes. 

The problem of poverty and population in India was a very great 
one, but it could not be successfully attacked by undoing the whole 
tendency of civilisation. All through history poverty had been 
attacked by building up industries, by making and perfecting divisions 
of labour, by enabling people to get two blades of grass to grow where 
one grew before, and by working up raw products into the many 
complex modern industries. Surely by making a fetish of spinning and 
forcing it on all, whatever their talents, capacities, or opportunities 
might be, one was going against the current of the time and the stream 
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of civilisation. There was no special virtue, moral or economic (and 
least of all political), in spinning. But there was great virtue, economic 
and even spiritual, in all work honestly done, for which the worker 
earnestly prepared himself and to which he had learned to devote 
concentrated attention. What should be done was to take the 
economically depressed classes and make their industry more modern, 
more specialised, more skilled, more fruitful, so that they might stand 
up against the fierce competition of nations better organised economic- 
ally than India. This would not be achieved by a return to the 
economic methods which had already in India’s history landed the 
country into the bog of poverty. Nor would the parade or glorification 
of poverty as such lead to moral or social advancement. 

With regard to the remedies, the first was education. He was 
surprised to hear Mr. Gandhi state that India was less educated than 
she had been fifty or a hundred years before, and he did not think the 
figures would bear this out. He took it that the statement really meant 
that the education India was getting was not as suited to modern 
conditions in India as the old type of education had been suited to past 
conditions, but that carried one nowhere. Certainly it was necessary 
to improve the system of education, but efforts had been made and 
were constantly being made to bring about improvement. The 
expenditure on education now was more than ten times what it had 
been twenty-five years ago. The quality of the education given had 
not kept pace with the quantity, but all types of education had received 
attention, universal popular education, university education, and 
technical education, and progress had certainly been made in recent 
times, especially since the splendid appeal which the King made after 
the Coronation Durbar. 

Another remedy suggested was irrigation. He was surprised to 
hear that there were methods of canal construction independent of 
the ordinary hydraulic laws according to which water found its own 
level. Skilled engineers were necessary for all big works, and they 
thoroughly earned their pay. Nature’s laws did not admit of civil 
disobedience. Many new schemes had been taken up and considered, 
but had been rejected because they were impracticable or would not 
pay. The Government had given advances to the cultivators and 
zemindars for well irrigation, which in many parts was practised to the 
fullest extent possible. Where it was possible to introduce canal 
irrigation it was cheaper, but this was a specialist’s job. You could 
not do it by merely taking a spade and digging a channel; it was 
necessary to measure levels very carefully, and all canal systems 
depended upon having water at a high level which could be brought 
down so gradually that it would irrigate the parts of the country 
through which it passed. 

The last suggested remedy was economy. There could be no two 
opinions on the question whether the present system of government 
was or was not expensive beyond the resources of India. It certainly 
was. But to remedy it was another matter. Government had to be 
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kept up on the highest standard of efficiency on the one hand, and it 
had to be made proportionate to the means and resources of India on 
the other hand. The biggest economic and political problem of India 
was not to destroy the structure that had been erected by the efforts 
and intelligence and conscientious work of hundreds of administrators, 
but so to change it as to bring it into conformity with the ideals of 
economy. 

In the attempt to bring this about there were three great needs. 
The most important was that of a strong and settled Government. 
Anyone who had seen conditions in India during the past year would 
agree that the unsettlement had done more to harm industry, business 
and even agriculture than anything else. When a strong Government 
was established, able to work in conformity with the ideas of the 
people, one big thing would have been achieved. 

Secondly, there must be a Government between which and the 
people there was understanding. India was suffering from lack of 
confidence. There was not only lack of confidence as between the 
Government and the people, but also as between the people themselves. 
The big Cawnpore riots had been due to the fact that the Moslems 
wanted to carry on their own trade in their own way, and they were 
prevented from doing so by threats or violence. Therefore the utmost 
must be done to foster those movements which produced a sense of 
confidence and to suppress those movements which took away con- 
fidence, as between the people and the Government and as between 
the people themselves. 

Lastly, there must be that attitude of patient building up which 
was marked by winning inch by inch of ground, testing each measure 
by its results and guiding each step by past experience. Sudden 
sensational political outbursts hindered real progress. Constant 
evolutionary work was less showy but more fundamental. Only by 
such a method could a Constitution be built up which would be lasting 
in the confidence of the people. 


QUESTION: Would not Mr. Gandhi admit that within living 
memory the resisting power of the rural masses to the economic break- 
down produced by a failure of crops had been enormously increased, 
and that the famine codes in India had been brought to a high degree of 
perfection at a time when the increased prosperity of the masses had 
rendered them unnecessary ? 


Mr. GANDHI replied that his experience was that the resisting power 
of the people had not increased, but that railway transport enabled 
people to get grain from other places which they had not formerly 
been able to obtain. 


Sir Puitip HartoG: Would Mr. Gandhi give his authority for 
the statement that literacy had diminished in India during the last fifty 
years? 
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Mr. GANDHI replied that his authority was the Punjab Administra- 
tion Reports, and said that he had published in Young India a study of 
the Punjab educational statistics. 


SIR PHILip HARTOG: Would Mr. Gandhi explain why the literacy 
figure was fourteen per cent. of the men and only two per cent. of the 
women, and why illiteracy was higher in Kashmir and Hyderabad 
than in British India? 


Mr. GANDHI replied that the women’s education had been neglected, 
to the shame of the men. He could only conjecture, with regard to 
the figures for Kashmir, that if illiteracy was greater there it was 
due to the negligence of the ruler or because the population was 
predominantly Mohammedan, but he thought that, as a matter of fact, 
it was six of the one and half a dozen of the other. 


QUESTION: Were the Brahmins in Congress helping the Untouch- 
ables? Ifso, why was it necessary to dig wells for the Untouchables ? 
Could they not use the Brahmin wells? Was it not the Salvation Army 
and the missionaries who did most of the work among the Untouch- 
ables ? 


Mr. GANDHI replied that he had given the reason why the Un- 
touchables could not use the Brahmin wells when he said it was the curse 
of Hinduism. If all the Brahmins had been reformed there would be 
no difficulty, but the majority of the workers engaged in digging wells 
and performing other services for the Untouchables were themselves 
Brahmins, who considered they were doing some measure of penance 
for the suffering which their fellow-castemen had imposed on the 
Untouchables. The work of the Salvation Army and the missionaries 
was of a different character from that done by the Hindu reformers, 
and he did not wish to go into that issue on that occasion. 


QUESTION: What effect would the proposed reforms have on the 
population of India? If better hygiene was introduced it would lower 
the death-rate and increase the population, and if a better standard of 
living was attained through individual industry and economy of public 
expenditure, was there anything which would hold back the birth-rate 
from again rising to keep the population hard up against subsistence 
level? Was not permanent improvement prevented without restriction 
of the birth-rate ? 


Mr. GANDHI replied that this problem was not a monopoly of 
India; it was a modern superstition. He did not regard a normal 
increase in birth-rate as an evil, and he would congratulate the Congress 
workers if they could show that, as a result of their hygienic and other 
reforms, the birth-rate of India had increased. He was not afraid of 
an increase of poverty if the birth-rate did increase. They were trying 
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to inculcate among themselves the kind of life which regarded a normal 
increase in birth-rate as one thing and animal indulgence resulting in 
birth-rate as another, and there could not be too much stress laid upon 
education of that character. He had undertaken a prayerful study of 
the question and was in correspondence with Western thinkers all over 
Europe and America on the subject, and he had come definitely to the 
conclusion that the methods of birth control suggested by modern 
reformers would be found upon experience to have been death-traps. 
Even though it might be proved that in England, Holland, France, 
other parts of Europe and some parts of America, this method of 
controlling birth-rate might have done some good, it could only do 
immeasurable harm in India, where it was not possible to give these 
remedies to the people. It was wicked for anybody to suggest these 
remedies for India when India could not understand these methods in 


any shape or form. 


QuEsTIon: Would Mr. Gandhi state briefly on what principle 
a strong, stable Executive could be framed for India? 


Mr. GANDHI replied that a strong, stable Executive Government 
could best be framed by getting strong, stable hearts, and there was 
no dearth of such hearts in India. He had not dwelt on the political 
side, because the future of India as he had been picturing it did not 
admit of much political treatment. The cure of the disease of economic 
misery was economic, but he was dabbling in politics because it was 
impossible to deal with economics unless he also dealt with politics. 
He had given his political faith from many platforms, and had taken 
it for granted that the audience knew the principles which guided 
Congress, but he was willing to give his political faith again if desired. 
He believed, with Tolstoi, that that country was best governed which 
was governed the least, and if Congress had its way the politician would 
not be allowed to invade the privacy and sanctity of the home, but 
would be called upon to keep his place. 


QuEsTION: How far was the very honourable attitude of the 
Brahmin reformers shared by caste Hindus throughout the country ? 


Mr. GANDHI said the attitude was very largely shared by those who 
called themselves Congressmen, but there was very great headway to 
make. The harvest was ripe but the labourers were undoubtedly few. 
There were a few thousand, whilst tens of thousands were needed in 
order to get rid of the corruption which had injured the fibre of the 
nation. He could say with assurance that Untouchability was going 
fast, because some had given up their lives, and counted them of no 
cost, in order to remove that curse. Either Hinduism would be broken 
to bits or Untouchability would disappear before many years were past. 


THE CHAIRMAN then asked Mr. Gandhi if he would be good enough 
to say something more about the political situation. 
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Mr. GANDHI said that the Congress wanted nothing short of com- 
plete political independence, and therefore complete control over the 
army, foreign relations and finance. The easiest method of getting 
at Congress mentality was to step into Indian shoes and imagine the 
English transported to India and Indians inhabiting Great Britain. 
If the Indian inhabitants of the British Isles then said, ‘‘ You are not 
fit to govern yourselves; we shall have to see whether you can handle 
your army or defend yourselves from the hordes that will descend on 
you from China, Tibet, Afghanistan or Russia,’ the British would 
say, ‘‘ We can take care of ourselves, or at any rate we shall try.” The 
most that could happen would be that the Indians, as a nation, would 
be wiped out of existence. The iron had entered the souls of thousands 
of Indians who were determined to throw off the foreign yoke at any 
cost, however much the British Lion might put out his claws and defy 
the civil disobedience that India might offer. Great Britain had 
tremendous financial interests in India, estimated by Lord Rothermere 
at a thousand million pounds. Those interests would be protected by 
Indians, if they were legitimate interests, for the battle was not one of 
vengeance but for the exercise of the Indian’s birthright. The Indians 
were not as armed as the British; they did not know the science of 
fighting ; they were called a gentle nation, and he was glad to belong 
toa gentle race. But weakness of body did not matter when they had 
stout hearts. Indian women had stout hearts, and had received lathi 
blows with breasts forward, not turning their backs as if they were 
escaping—villagers who had no education received from English 
schools, and the greatest heroine among them was a woman who could 
hardly read a letter in her own mother tongue. They acted like this 
in order that they might gain liberty for their country. The masses 
in India were awakening, and it was too late to persuade them that 
good alien rule was better than bad indigenous rule. Sir Henry Camp- 
bell-Bannerman had said that good government was no substitute for 
self-government. The British were past masters in the art of making 
mistakes, and Lord Salisbury said they knew the art of blundering 
through to success. Why should the British deprive the Indians of their 
right to make mistakes? India was impatient of the control which 
denied her that right. Although his creed was non-violence, he would 
risk the calamity to which Sir Henry Gidney had referred. But what 
mistakes could they make? The minorities should all have protection, 
but there were ways and ways of granting it. India must regain the 
freedom which she had lost so long, with British help if it were given, 
without it if it were withheld. He appealed not only to the British 
but to the whole of humanity that this nation, which was trying an 
experiment in non-violence on a scale unknown to history, should 
receive its full measure of support from the nations of the world. 

Did the British know whether they had conferred benefits on India, 
or did the Indians know? Would the British be judged by their own 
testimony or by the testimony of men like Dadabhai Naoroji, Ranade, 
Gokhale, Sir Pherozeshah Mehta—men who doted on England and 
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were proud of the Western civilisation, who said that although English- 
men meant well, their rule had on the whole been harmful to India 
because they left an emasculated nation? If after a century of British 
rule the result of withdrawing was expected to be fighting amongst 
Indians themselves, who was to blame? British rule had left them 
utterly helpless. He recognised that they were helpless, and he wanted 
British help, but on his terms; India could not afford to have door- 
keepers who demanded such high wages. If India paid them seventy- 
five per cent. of her earnings, how could she keep body and soul together 
on the remaining twenty-five per cent.? It was a matter of simple 
arithmetic. The nation was inevitably becoming poorer and poorer. 
The country was impoverished by the many burdens under which it 
was groaning, and as he had travelled incessantly all over India from 
1916 to 1931, except for the periods when he was in prison, he could 
claim to know the condition of the villages better than any British 
officer. 

He was prepared to evolve his own Constitution, and when the 
minorities question was flung into his face, his patience was exhausted. 
What was this bugbear of the minority problem? Congress was not 
merely one of the many political organisations. It was predominantly 
the one organisation that had given battle and had suffered. Hundreds 
of villages were oppressed, their crops were destroyed and thousands 
of rupees’ worth of land confiscated and sold. This suffering was volun- 
tarily gone through at the bidding of the Congress. Who would go 
through that suffering for a mess of pottage? He had come to plead 
with what was finest in the British character and to tell them the whole 
truth. If at the end of that chapter he was told that nothing could be 
done unless he could close with the Moslems and everybody else, then 
he would go, but the British would have committed another blunder. 

They must remember that the Round Table Conference delegates 
were all nominated by the Prime Minister, not elected by the members 
of the House of Commons whom no one could remove. They repre- 
sented no one but the will of the Prime Minister. The Congress was 
the only organisation representing the whole of India. Those who 
fought and went to gaols were not all Hindus. They had several 
thousand Mussulmans amongst them, and Sikhs and Christians too. 
The Congress might be called a majority community if they liked, and 
the Congress had its own scheme of solving the minorities problem. 
The scheme presented for acceptance was an organic scheme in the 
cause of unity. The Congress majority did not speak as Hindus; 
Hindus could be reduced to a minority. The Constitution to be 
framed was for Indians, not for Hindus. How could the Congress 
parcel out India among several sections of Hindus, and several sections 
of Indian Christians, Anglo-Indians and the rest? Imagine the whole 
nation vivisected and torn to pieces ; how could it be made into a nation 
with all these divided groups? That was what the minorities wanted. 
These minorities had a perfect right to full civil, social and religious 
liberty, and they could appeal to the electorate for election in the open 
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field. Why did they want special electorates? Why did the Anglo- 
Indians fear to trust to the general mass of the electorate? Not 
because they were Anglo-Indians, but because they had not served 
India. The Parsees did not want any special reservations, simply 
because they had served India, and were sure to be represented by 
right of service. The granddaughters of Dadabhai Naoroji, brought 
up in the lap of luxury, had so served India that no one could deny 
them the right to represent the people. If members of other minorities 
entered by the open door and served India they also would be elected. 
There was no room for those who wanted to maintain special privileges. 
It was a shame that Englishmen should claim privileges in so poor a 
country and special seats on a poor people’s legislature. Why should 
they not depend on the vote of Hindu, Moslem, Sikh and everyone to 
enter the legislature? They need not want to enter by the vote of a 
handful of Englishmen. The English still had power enough. The 
Indians still needed their unrivalled skill and faculty for organisation, 
probably their capital; why did they fear for their security? They 
could live in India in perfect safety. If they asked for a passport of 
safety, he could understand, but if they asked for a special privilege to 
enter the legislature, he would not be a party to that guilt. There were 
not two millions of them. It was a claim that would be rejected before 
any tribunal of judges. At any rate he would in no case be party to the 
vivisection of a whole nation. 


THE CHAIRMAN, in thanking Mr. Gandhi for his address, said that 
he agreed in believing that the first step towards the solution of the 
problem was that the British should understand the way in which 
Mr. Gandhi and the Congressmen really thought and felt, and Mr. 
Gandhi had given their views with candour and sincerity. 








THE TWELFTH ASSEMBLY OF THE 
LEAGUE OF NATIONS 


Address given at Chatham House on October 13th, 1931 
By Tue Ear or Lytton, P.C., G.C.S.1., G.C.LE. 


Major-GENERAL Sir NEILL Matcoum, K.C.B., D.S.O., in the Chair. 


ALTHOUGH the newspaper reports of what takes place at 
Geneva afford very mediocre and not always accurate material 
for the man in the street, you will agree with me, I am sure, that 
there is no lack of material for the man in the study. The League 
provides a vast amount of documentary evidence of what takes 
place at its Assemblies and during its Committees, and anybody 
who wishes to study what happens at any of the Geneva meetings, 
and has access to a library which contains these documents, will 
have no difficulty in informing himself. I will disclaim at once 
any intention of taking the place of this documentary evidence 
or attempting in any way to summarise it for you. If you want 
to know any detail about what happened in any of the discussions 
during the Twelfth Assembly, this material will be available to 
you. I propose, rather, to give you a personal impression of the 
Assembly in its very broadest outlines. 

We met with a feeling, which I believe is not uncommon in 
the beginning of the Assembly, that this was going to be a very 
dull Assembly. We felt that there was nothing particularly 
interesting before us this year. But in this respect our expecta- 
tions were falsified, because, whatever else you may say of the 
Twelfth Assembly, no one can say that it was dull. In some 
respects it was too poignantly interesting in its later developments. 

Again, we met under the shadow of the world economic crisis. 
That shadow was not dissipated, and although I can truthfully 
say it was not a dull Assembly, I think all who were there would 
probably agree that it was a depressing Assembly. We met with 
the hope that possibly the depression caused by this economic 
crisis might be dissipated; we certainly expected that the main 
interest would be in the Second Committee, where all the 
economists and financiers of the world were assembled, from 
whom we hoped for some sovereign remedy for the financial 
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difficulties of the world. In that we were disappointed. Whilst 
the economists were preparing their speeches in which they 
hoped to deal with the world crisis, the banks in different parts 
of the world were busy speculating in our currency, and instead 
of a sovereign remedy for our economic troubles, we learned one 
Sunday night that we had been forced off the Gold Standard. 
Then we, the British Delegates, had the humiliating experience 
of hearing ourselves condoled with in public, very considerately 
and sympathetically, I admit, but nevertheless condoled with in 
our disaster, and also of hearing ourselves described in private 
as “‘ finished.’ 

It is not the first time that I have found myself abroad in a 
dark hour of our history, and learnt from those amongst whom 
I was living, whether as a hope or a fear, that Great Britain was 
down and out. I lived through the previous crises to find them 
falsified, and to be able to look back with some satisfaction to the 
moment when others thought we were in the last death-struggle, 
but it is not a pleasant experience while it lasts, and it was not 
a pleasant experience for us at Geneva this year to find that the 
Bank of England, which we had always thought symbolised the 
safest thing in the world, was trembling in the balance. 

The speeches had to be modified to meet the situation, and 
were finally delivered, but unfortunately they led to nothing, 
and we ended with a feeling of complete disappointment, so far 
as the contribution of the Second Committee to the solution of 
the world crisis was concerned. The interest, contrary to our 
expectations, shifted from the Second Committee to the Third 
Committee and to the Council, which was engaged, as I shall 
remind you in a moment, in dealing with a very serious situation. 

Owing to the proximity of the Disarmament Conference, we 
had thought that when we met there would be little for the 
Third Committee to do. We knew we were within a few months 
of the assembling of that Conference, and we thought that all 
the preliminary work possible had already been done by the 
Preparatory Commission. But the proposal made by Signor 
Grandi, the Italian Foreign Minister, in the Assembly debate, 
that in order to create a good moral atmosphere for the Con- 
ference it would be desirable that all the countries participating 
should declare an armaments truce for the period of the Con- 
ference, was referred to the Third Committee, and led to most 
interesting debates, which prolonged the Assembly into its third 
week, and came very near, at one time, to producing a deadlock. 
You see, therefore, that it is in its contribution to the 
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general work of the League on behalf of international peace that 
the Twelfth Assembly will be remembered, rather than for any 
achievement which it succeeded in producing in the economic 
field. I think the general feeling was that this economic crisis 
was altogether too big and too difficult for any Assembly to deal 
with without the presence of the United States of America. 
Never before, I think, has the League felt more acutely the 
handicap under which it suffers from the absence of the United 
States. 

Now I propose, in trying to present you with a picture of the 
Twelfth Assembly, to link it up with its predecessors, the Assem- 
blies that went before it. You will remember how the early 
Assemblies were occupied in trying to prevent war by the pro- 
duction of some new instrument of international security. There 
was first of all the Treaty of Mutual Assistance, and following 
that the Geneva Protocol, which aimed at securing some measure 
of international security, and you will remember, too, how this 
country, with some others, found it impossible to ratify these 
measures, and you will remember the intense disappointment 
that followed at Geneva in the succeeding years. In the years 
immediately following the failure to ratify the Geneva Protocol, 
France was regarded at Geneva as the progressive country, the 
leader in the debates which had drafted these instruments, and 
Great Britain was regarded as the obstructionist State which 
was chiefly responsible for the failure of what had seemed such a 
promising line of advance. 

Then came Locarno, the introduction of Germany into the 
League, and the great enthusiasm which that aroused. It was 
felt that this was the high-water mark of the achievements of the 
League up to that time. From the moment that Germany 
entered the League the Assemblies have been principally occupied 
with the discussion of the subject of disarmament. In the later 
years of the discussions on that subject, the réles have been 
changed. Germany, of course, is the great protagonist of the 
movement for disarmament. The German Delegation, year after 
year, pressed, with ever more and more insistence, first for 
the setting up of the Preparatory Commission, secondly for the 
speeding up of its work, and finally for fixing a date for the 
first World Disarmament Conference. In that work we have 
backed up her efforts and have taken a leading part in the 
advocacy of disarmament. France, on the other hand, has got 
into the same position as that which we were occupying in the 
days of the Geneva Protocol, and has more and more the appear- 
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ance of adopting an obstructive and immovable attitude towards 
disarmament. 

I mention that for the purpose of suggesting a word of warning. 
I remember the days when the French used to speak of us as 
“* perfectly impossible,” and in this last Assembly I heard exactly 
the same words used about the French, ‘‘ You know, the French 
are perfectly impossible; they won’t budge an inch; they are 
absolutely useless.” And one of the great comments on the 
Assembly was that Briand, in his speech, did not make the 
slightest reference to Signor Grandi’s proposal. I remember 
asking one of the German Delegates, after M. Briand had spoken, 
what he thought of the speech, and he replied very contemp- 
tuously, ‘“‘ It is the same story; you only have to pinch the French 
bird and he always utters ‘Security.’”’ We are all serious 
students of these problems, and I mention this by way of suggest- 
ing to you that there is an element of great danger in the attitude 
of Britain and France towards each other. I suggest that, just 
as we knew that we had something to say for ourselves in the 
days when we were thought impossible, so it becomes us to believe 
that the French may have something to say for themselves, too, 
in the days when we regard them as impossible. It is of the 
utmost importance—I can really think of nothing more important 
—that we should try to find some way or other to build a bridge 
between these two apparently irreconcilable attitudes. I want 
to make that the text of what I have to. say to you to-night about 
the later stages of the Twelfth Assembly. 

I think the Assembly was noteworthy for four things. First 
of all, we made some advance towards the principle of univer- 
sality by admitting one more State, Mexico, to membership of 
the League. I do not want to say anything more on that subject 
than to remark that, in that connection, it was noteworthy for 
the rather, as I think, unnecessary fuss that was made in the 
Assembly about the fact. Delegates of a great many countries 
made eulogistic speeches about this “ noble nation,” and I could 
not help recalling afterwards, when we were referred to in our 
distress, in the President’s concluding speech, as the “ noble 
nation of Great Britain,’ that Mexico had also been called a 
noble nation! Nevertheless I am glad Mexico was admitted. 
It removed a grievance that had long been felt and brought 
another State into the League, bringing the number now up to 
fifty-five States. In so far as it was in that sense a step towards 
universality, it was one of the points that I think deserves mention 
in connection with this Assembly. 
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The second point for which I think the Assembly was remark- 
able was the fact that we secured, during its sitting, a greater 
measure of cooperation from the United States of America than 
I remember ever having noticed before. I mentioned just now 
how greatly the League is handicapped by the absence of the 
United States, but it is a matter for some satisfaction to note 
that there is a growing feeling in the United States of interest in 
and sympathy with the League. Although at the moment, for 
internal reasons, it is impossible for the United States to con- 
template joining the League, I do believe that America is anxious 
to use every conceivable opportunity, consistent with not becom- 
ing a Member, to cooperate with the League in its work. I 
believe that exactly the same reasons which induced the business 
men in America to keep clear of the League in the early days— 
namely, the fear that they would be involved in European wars 
and the financial evils which wars brought in their train—are 
now causing the same men, who have so much money invested 
in Europe, to feel that the only way to save their money is to 
come into the League and prevent the wars which would risk its 
loss. Therefore it is satisfactory that opportunities should have 
been found for invitations to be extended to the United States 
and accepted by that country to take part in this Twelfth 
Assembly. 

The first opportunity was over the proposal of Signor Grandi, 
to which I have referred. Directly it was communicated to the 
Third Committee, it was pointed out that the Disarmament Con- 
ference to which it referred would contain States not Members of 
the League, and it was suggested that it would be desirable, since 
we were considering a phase of the disarmament problem, to invite 
States not Members to join in the deliberations of the Third 
Committee. The United States was, of course, the country in 
everybody’s mind, but invitations were sent to all the States 
not Members. Those who had any representatives at all handy 
accepted the invitations and sent their representatives. The 
United States asked Mr. Wilson, their Minister at Berne and one 
of their leading diplomats, to represent them on the Third Com- 
mittee. He came, and received a very cordial welcome, and took 
an interested and valuable part in the discussions on this proposal 
right through to the end. 

While I am on that subject may I just remind you what hap- 
pened with regard to the proposal? It was made, first of all, in 
very general terms, and the Italian Delegation were asked to define 
what they meant. They then produced a very detailed explana- 
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tion of their suggestion that every country should give a definite 
undertaking, in respect of their land forces, their navies, and their 
air forces, to do nothing to increase the strength of either. As 
soon as this detailed proposal came before the Third Committee, 
every conceivable technical objection was at once found and 
voiced, and it was pointed out that it would prevent States that 
had a lot of obsolete instruments from bringing them up to 
modern requirements, and would be a handicap on those States 
as against others that were more fully prepared. I am sure it 
will be a satisfaction to the members of the League of Nations 
Union to know that the principal figure in Geneva this year was 
our President, Lord Cecil, and that it was largely owing to his 
very forceful advocacy of this proposal that agreement was 
ultimately reached. 

What Lord Cecil said to the Third Committee amounted to 
this: ‘‘ We all know what we mean, and it ought not to be 
difficult, if we want it, to find some way of doing it. We all 
know that at the present moment the different States of the world 
have a certain relation to each other in terms of armaments. 
What we are asked to do is to give an undertaking that for a 
period of one year we will not alter that proportion, that we will 
not do anything to make our position stronger in relation to the 
other nations, in regard to our armaments. Therefore, without 
entering into any technical details, I suggest that we should give 
such an undertaking, come to a gentleman’s agreement, and leave 
it to the governments of the various countries to interpret it 
according to their own honour and conscience.” That, in fact, 
was what was ultimately done. Sub-committees were appointed, 
and reported back to the general Committee. They were asked 
to consider it again, and finally, in the third week, the Committee 
came to an agreement, which was presented to the Assembly and 
approved, that Governments should be asked to say, by November 
1st, whether they were prepared to give such an undertaking for 
a period of one year, it being left to them to carry it out according 
to the dictates of their own honour and conscience. That is how 
the matter was finally left, and Mr. Wilson took a very leading 
and helpful part in the discussion. 

The other question on which the cooperation of the United 
States was even more valuable was the difficult question of the 
Manchurian dispute, which became acute while the Assembly 
was sitting. It was of the utmost value to receive a message 
from the United States that they had followed the proceedings at 
the Council and noted the first resolution which the Council had 
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passed, and were entirely in sympathy with it. They gave us 
the assurance that, so far as was in their power, they would do 
everything possible to back up the efforts of the Council to settle 
this difficult question. 

That leads me to the third point for which I think the Twelfth 
Assembly was noteworthy—namely, the Manchurian difficulty. 
You will all agree, I am sure, that this is the most serious and 
the most difficult question which the League has ever had to 
undertake. You do not need to be reminded that more than 
once in the past the League has been confronted with a situation 
in which hostilities were on the point of breaking out, or had 
actually broken out, between two States, and has brought its 
views to bear, always hitherto with satisfactory results. In this 
case the League is still on its trial. If it succeeds, it will be the 
greatest achievement in that connection which the League has 
ever yet accomplished. If it fails, it will undoubtedly be a great 
blow to the prestige of the League. 

Although it was the most serious, it was also the most difficult 
problem of this kind with which the League has had to deal; 
difficult, in the first instance, because of the importance of the 
countries between which the dispute arose. Here was Japan, a 
first-class Power, occupying a permanent seat on the Council, a 
country which, as Lord Cecil reminded them, gloried inhaving a 
very vigorous League of Nations public opinion, brought before the 
Council for having occupied the territory of another State Member 
of the League and committed warlike acts upon that territory. 
Well, it was a very delicate matter for the League to deal with, 
and it was rendered more difficult by the fact that the scene of 
action was thousands of miles away. It was extremely difficult 
for the Council, sitting at Geneva, to know from day to day what 
was happening. The Chinese Delegates brought forward stories 
of outrages which had been committed, and investigation proved 
that they were either exaggerated or inaccurate. They were 
contradicted by the Japanese, and the Council could not judge 
the accuracy of the facts until it had communicated by telegraph 
with someone on the spot. 

The difficulties of the Council were further increased by the 
fact that it was a very weak Council. Most of the principal 
Delegates, the Foreign Ministers of the countries represented on 
the Council, had left Geneva by the time this question became 
acute. M. Briand, as you know, was pledged to pay a visit to 
Germany, and Dr. Curtius had to leave in order to be in Germany 
to receive him. Signor Grandi had returned to Italy. The 
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Chairman of the Council, M. Lerroux, the Foreign Minister of 
Spain, was unfortunately inexperienced in these matters and felt 
the responsibility of the task rather too much for him. All this 
made it all the more difficult for the Council to intervene 
effectively. 

The difficulty was still further increased by the fact that the 
Chinese Delegation had brought the matter before the Council 
under Article 11, and not under Article 15 of the Covenant, which 
restricted the scope of the Council in dealing with the situation. 
Perhaps the greatest difficulty of all was the fact that the Govern- 
ments of neither of the countries between whom the dispute had 
arisen seemed to be capable of exercising authority on the spot. 
The Japanese Delegate would say, “ We are quite willing to 
withdraw; we are anxious to withdraw from the territory we 
have occupied ”’—which he admitted they had no business to 
occupy—‘ but there is the safety of our nationals to be con- 
sidered.”” The Chinese Delegate very magnanimously said, “ I 
will make myself responsible, in the name of my Government, for 
the safety of all the Japanese subjects in Manchuria.” “‘ Yes,” 
said the Japanese, “‘ that is very kind of you, but I am not satisfied 
it is in your power to do anything of the sort.”” There was the 
feeling that the incident itself had broken out because the Japanese 
Army on the spot had got out of hand, rather than because they 
had been ordered to do anything by the Japanese Government. 
And at the same time the Chinese were so distracted and divided 
by their own civil war that they were unable to exercise any 
control. 

That was the situation the Council had to deal with. I am 
sure that all those present felt that, from the purely human and 
psychological point of view, it was extremely interesting to see 
these two Orientals, from each end of the horse-shoe table, 
speaking what I believe was our language. The acoustic 
difficulties of the big room in which the Council met were aggra- 
vated by the staccato speech of the Japanese Delegate. In this 
respect the Chinese Delegate certainly had the advantage, in that 
he was the Chinese Minister in London and spoke English very 
fluently. There was no doubt whatever that, so far as the 
impression made on the spot was concerned, the Chinese Delegate 
had it all his own way. The Japanese Delegate brought out his 
words about one to the minute, with a fierce clearing of the throat 
every three minutes, so that by the time he had got to the end of 
a sentence his hearers had forgotten what was the beginning of it ! 
Quite seriously, although these were interesting features, it 
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was felt by everybody that the League was really on its trial. 
I read in the newspapers, when I got home, that the League had 
broken up without doing anything, and that the Assembly had 
dissolved without finding any solution of the difficulty in Man- 
churia. But, after all, it was the Council that had to deal with 
this, and although the Council did not remain daily in session, 
because there was nothing for it to do, it was adjourned for a 
fortnight to meet again, after having obtained an assurance 
from the Japanese Delegation that every assistance would be 
given to the States Members of the Council to obtain the fullest 
possible information from their representatives on the spot. 

Well, as you know, the Council met again to-day, and I read 
from the telegrams that M. Briand has been chosen Chairman of 
the Council. That is a good omen. He is certainly an experi- 
enced Chairman; he has had to face difficult situations before, 
and has done so very successfully. He is as strong a man as you 
could find at Geneva, and I hope the League will be able to add 
this to its list of triumphs. Certainly either the success or the 
failure of the Council in dealing with this situation will be one of 
the outstanding features of the Twelfth Assembly. 

The last point on which I want to say something, which I 
myself feel to be the most noteworthy feature of the Twelfth 
Assembly, is the speech made by Sefior Madariaga, the Spanish 
Delegate. I do not say it was remarkable because it had any 
particular effect at the time. Ido not think it had. In fact, the 
general feeling in the debate was that we had heard a great deal 
too much from Spain. We had a speech from M. Lerroux as 
President of the Council, and a second speech from him as leader 
of the Spanish Delegation; we had a third speech from a lady 
member of the Spanish Delegation on a vote of sympathy with 
the victims of the Chinese flood, and finally the speech from Sejior 
Madariaga was the fourth which we had had from the Spanish 
Delegation. 

I want to mention it because I think the subject-matter of 
that speech was particularly interesting and deserving of special 
study, more particularly in the connection which I told you I 
would make my text in dealing with the subject of disarmament 
as it came before this Assembly. I reminded you how the 
French have always stood for security, and we and other nations 
have stood for disarmament, and how important I thought it was 
to reconcile those two points of view. I feel myself that the 
solution of this difficulty and a way of reconciling these different 
points of view is to be found partly in Mr. Jacob’s book, World 
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Peace and Armaments, and partly in the speech made by Sefior 
Madariaga at the Assembly. Will you allow me to state the case 
as I see it? 

It seems to me that, in order to reconcile these two points of 
view, three things are necessary. The first thing is to recognise 
in what respect the French are right; the second thing is to 
recognise in what respect they are wrong; and the third thing is, 
if possible, to find some alternative method of satisfying the 
French point of view consistently with our own. 

In what respect are the French right? In order to understand 
that we must, I think, try to satisfy ourselves as to what is the 
real meaning of armaments. I personally believe that armaments 
are maintained now less from the desire of nations to make war 
than from the fear nations have of war and of having to defend 
themselves against war. The French are perfectly right when 
they say that you have to remove that fear before you can change 
the attitude of countries towards the purpose of their armaments. 
In other words, the problem of disarmament is, as quite rightly 
stated by the French, in the main a problem of security. When 
the armaments of other countries can be in our eyes a measure of 
the public security which they can afford to us and to others, 
and not a menace which they create to public security, then, and 
then only, will the competition, as Sefior Madariaga pointed out, 
change from one in which each country desires to retain as much 
as possible, to one in which each country wants to get rid of as 
much as possible, and only wishes to retain that which is necessary 
for doing its share in providing general security. I think the 
French are right in that. 

The next point is, Where are they wrong? I think the 
French are wrong, largely on account of their very logical minds, 
in pressing the analogy with the condition of individuals in 
society too far. The French have realised that society has been 
built up on the principle of organised mutual protection through 
the formation of governments with police forces acting under 
their control. In early days I remember hearing a speech from 
M. Paul Boncour in favour of this very proposition. The French 
conceived the idea of an International Government with an 
International Police Force under the protection of which States 
would give up their individual armaments. But the French 
have failed to realise that the position as between individuals 
and States is entirely different. In the first place, it was obviously 


1 World Peace and Armaments, by A. J. Jacobs. 1931. (London: Hutchin- 
son. 183 pp. 55.) 
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necessary for the individuals in society to delegate their authority 
to one authoritative body, because of their enormous number. 
It was absolutely impossible for all individuals in society to take 
upon themselves their individual share of providing mutual 
protection, but this is by no means the case with States. Their 
fewer numbers make it possible for each State to provide its share 
of mutual protection. 

The French next developed the idea that, if each country was 
to give up its own armaments, it could only do so if all the other 
States Members would pledge themselves in advance to take 
sides in any dispute against the aggressor. In answer to this it 
was pointed out that that was inconsistent with the sovereignty 
of the States Members, and that it was perfectly impossible for 
each individual State to say in advance what State was, in fact, 
the aggressor and deserved support, and it is obvious, I think, 
that we should never consent, and that the United States of 
America would never consent, to give any general undertaking 
of that kind to bring in its armed force on one side. 

I come to the third point, What is the alternative? How 
can this general protection be provided, otherwise than by an 
International Army or pledges in advance? ‘This is where Sefior 
Madariaga’s speech was immensely important. He pointed out 
that mutual protection was as necessary to States to prevent 
international violence as it was to individuals, but that mutual 
protection was quite inconsistent with the policy that has always 
hitherto prevailed between States of neutrality towards war. He 
pointed out that the Pact of Paris recognised that the use of arms 
was no longer justified as a means of dictating to another State. 
The Pact of Paris had recognised this by securing the condemna- 
tion and denial of war as a right, by all the signatories of the Pact. 
What the French have always felt is that although that might be 
an admirable expression of intentions, it was no guarantee that 
arms would not be so used, and that, so long as arms were so 
used, there must be some means of meeting them. Sefior 
Madariaga pointed out that the only way in which any use of 
armed aggressive force could be countered was by the combined 
force of other States. 

It is extraordinarily difficult for us, living in this civilised 
society so far away from the days in which each man was a law 
unto himself, to conceive what society was in those days. It is 
easier for me, because during the years when I was Governor of 
Bengal a situation arose which brought that home to me in a 
most dramatic way. A conflict arose in the streets of Calcutta 
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between Moslems and Hindus. The two communities were prac- 
tically at war, sniping each other from houses and sticking each 
other in the back in the dark lanes and side streets, and to protect 
themselves each side was importing from up country what I 
should call “‘ hired ruffians ’’; they called them house-porters. I 
had to introduce a measure to get rid of these hired private police, 
and I had a very animated discussion with my Revenue Member, 
himself a Maharajah and Brahmin, who protested very strongly. 
He said, “‘ You cannot protect us; you have no right to prevent 
us from protecting ourselves.’”’ I said, “‘ The right which you are 
claiming is the right of the jungle. What you are advocating is 
that society should go back to the stage in which each man is 
entitled to arm himself for his own protection. I can protect 
you, but only on one condition—that the Government is the only 
protector. IfIam to provide the police force necessary to guaran- 
tee your lives and property, that right must be left to the 
Government, and not be exercised by private individuals.” We 
were, you see, actually contemplating a return to the primitive 
condition of society, when people claimed the right to protect 
themselves, and I had a serious protest from a member of my 
Council against the claim of Government to be the only protector 
of society. So I can imagine how quickly civilised society would 
disintegrate if we went back to that state of affairs. 

That condition of the jungle, which has long ago been aban- 
doned by individuals in society, is to this day the condition of 
States in their relation to each other. They claim that each is 
to be responsible, and solely responsible, for its own protection. 
Now, the only way in which we can satisfy France in her demand 
for security is by recognising that war between any two countries 
is the concern of every other country, and that, in respect of any 
war in any part of the world, no country can remain neutral. 

Now, is this possible? As Sefior Madariaga pointed out, it 
is an obligation inherent in the Pact of Paris. If you have 
solemnly denied the right to use war as an instrument of national 
defence, there can never again be any legitimate war. This 
means, as he said, that we must rewrite our international law. 
There can be no such thing as the rights of belligerents or the 
rights of neutrals. All States that have signed the Pact of Paris 
must make common cause against an outbreak of violence, 
wherever it occurs. This does not mean that States will under- 
take to decide which of the two combatants is wrong, and take 
sides on behalf of the one they think right, but that they will do 
what you yourselves would have to do if one or two members of 
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this audience started knocking each other on the head. We 
should all get up and pull them apart. We should not even 
listen to what was the discussion, or as to where the rights or 
wrongs of the quarrel lay. That would be settled afterwards. 
Sefior Madariaga pointed out that this is what the States of the 
world have to do towards any act of international robbery or 
violence, and, as Mr. Jacobs pointed out in his book, all that is 
necessary for {that purpose is that they should agree to meet 
together, retaining their full sovereign rights and powers and 
their full discretion, and decide in conference what each was 
prepared to do to maintain the peace of the world in any situation 
which might arise. Nothing more. 

Now, is that impossible? Is it impossible for the United 
States of America and ourselves to accept such an obligation, 
with the knowledge that only by that means can we also secure 
the safety of our own country; that by guaranteeing to do our 
part in maintaining the peace of the world and providing our 
share of armed force, if necessary, not for taking sides and carrying 
on a war, but for taking what measures we think possible and 
desirable to stop a war, we should produce the best security for 
ourselves? The contention of Sefior Madariaga’s speech was that 
on these terms you could have international peace, and on no 
others; that on these terms you could have disarmament, and 
on no others. If nations come to the Disarmament Conference 
with the knowledge that the only use of their armaments to them 
was to provide their share of the mutual protection for all States 
in the world, their whole attitude towards disarmament would 
be changed. Instead of coming to the Conference desiring to 
keep for themselves as much as possible and to surrender as little 
as possible, they would regard the armaments of every nation as 
merely the measure of the security which that nation would be 
able to offer to all other States, and the whole spirit of the parties 
to the Conference would alter. The French would get their sense 
of security, and, at the same time, no country would be pledged 
to a course of action in advance which it might be unwilling to 
take when the circumstances arose. 

You may not agree with me. I am merely giving the impres- 
sion which I brought away. I had to mention Sefior Madariaga’s 
speech because it contained, for the first time, very clearly and 
emphatically an outline of policy on these lines. I cannot help 
feeling that if, in the years to come, that conception of States’ 
relations with each other comes to be as much a commonplace as 
is the relation of individuals in the organisation of society to-day, 
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we shall look back to the Twelfth Assembly as the occasion on 
which these ideas were first outlined, if not by a very authoritative 
person, at least by a very profound student of the problem. This 
Assembly may then come to be regarded as perhaps the most 
important milestone, after the signing of the Covenant itself, on 
the road which may ultimately lead the nations to world peace. 


Summary of Discussion. 


Dr. MAXWELL GARNETT said that at the meeting of the Council to 
discuss affairs in Manchuria he had been sitting where he could observe 
the interest shown by Mr. Hugh Wilson in the proceedings, and the 
frequent comings and goings between the raised dais and Mr. Wilson’s 
seat had given very strongly the impression that it was almost as if 
the United States were already occupying the vacant chair on the 
Council. 

On the question of pooled security, he said that the impression 
made by Sir Austen Chamberlain’s words, at the time when Great 
Britain rejected the Protocol, was one of the great difficulties in the 
way of giving effect to Lord Lytton’s wish that the nations should 
understand that they were all ready to pull any combatants apart. 
Sir Austen Chamberlain’s words had represented the truth at that 
time, and the essence of the matter was that Great Britain’s fear of 
complications with the United States made it entirely doubtful whether 
she could fulfil her obligations under Articles 10, 1m or 16 of the 
Covenant. Since 1925 there had been great changes which left very 
few grounds for such fears. American public opinion had altered, as 
was shown after the breakdown of the Coolidge Conference and again 
at the time of the Kellogg Pact. The attitude of the American 
Administration had also been profoundly modified: as Lord Lytton 
had pointed out, a new precedent was even now being established by 
American cooperation with the League to preserve world order. The 
time would therefore seem to have come when the British Government 
should make it unmistakably clear to foreign States that, in return 
for a general reduction of armaments, the British were prepared, in 
strict accordance with the pledges given in the Covenant, to cooperate 
with the rest of the League in taking “ any action that may be deemed 
wise and effectual to safeguard the peace of nations.” As a pre- 
liminary, the Government should ascertain from France whether such 
declarations, by all States Members of the League, of readiness, should 
necessity arise, to join in using the strength of all for the defence of 
each would suffice to fulfil the condition of the success of the first 
World Disarmament Conference as laid down in the French Govern- 
ment’s communication of July 1931—namely, that “ the principle of 
common action must supersede in the minds of nations that of 
individual defence.” 
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Mr. C. A. MACARTNEY suggested that the failure of the Second 
Committee to produce the hoped-for sovereign remedy for the economic 
troubles of the world was due to the fact that it was not composed of 
the leading economists and financiers of the world, but of the Finance 
Ministers, which was not the same thing. The League had produced, 
if not a sovereign remedy, at any rate very useful prescriptions, as long 
ago as the Brussels Conference, which, for example, asserted the 
principle that you could not get your debts paid if your debtors had no 
purchasing power. Equally sound principles had been reasserted at 
the Economic Conference in 1927, and in 1931 by the Sub-Committee 
of Economic Experts of the European Union, and by the Sub-Committee 
on Credit Problems. It was instructive to compare the series of 
League documents in which the remedies proposed by the independent 
experts were first set out, with the recommendations of the Com- 
mission of Inquiry for European Union, whose members already felt 
themselves less closely connected with the League and more with their 
individual nations, and finally with what the Second Committee of the 
League had made of these proposals. A notable exception in the 
Second Committee was Sir Arthur Salter, whose speech combined real 
international feeling and real common sense in an unexampled way. 
In spite of the fact that America was still outside the League, it was 
hardly correct to say that the League was unable to produce a remedy. 
It had long since shown what the remedies were, and would be in a 
position to apply them, if only the nations would agree to take the 
necessary steps. 


A MEMBER said that, in addition to the admission of Mexico to 
membership of the League, the presence of M. Litvinoff, representing 
Russia, and Tewfik Rushdi Bey, representing Turkey, on the European 
Committee might also be noted under the head of an advance towards 
the principle of universality. Although one could not feel there was a 
real rapprochement between Russia and the League, the extraordinary 
propriety of M. Litvinoff’s deportment was a sign of a real development 
in the relations between the two since the day when M. Litvinoff came 
with considerable impetuosity to try his first flight as a member of the 
Preparatory Commission. 

With regard to the First Committee, that had been the scene of the 
demise of the Austro-German Customs Union. Its knell was sounded 
by Dr. Curtius and Dr. Schober on the Thursday, and on the Saturday 
the Permanent Court of International Justice had given its extra- 
ordinary verdict, about which he would have been tempted to say 
something, if there had not been eminent jurists present. 

With regard to the cooperation of the United States and its 
immense value, he said that rumour had it that the invitation to sit 
on the Third Commission was accepted in advance, and that the United 
States Minister had the acceptance in his pocket to be handed out as 
soon as the invitation was made. This was not merely an occasional 
example of cooperation ; the presence of Mr. Prentiss Gilbert as Consul- 
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General at Geneva, with the duty of keeping the State Department at 
Washington informed of everything that the League was doing, was 
no less significant than the advent of Mr. Hugh Wilson to sit on the 
Third Commission. 

In the Manchurian trouble the real question, which had not been 
answered, was for how long had the Japanese action been germinating. 
There appeared some reason to believe that it had been preparing for 
some time, and only waiting to be launched. This was a more serious 
thing than if it were some sudden outbreak by local troops. It was 
deplorable that the places of the Foreign Ministers of France, Germany, 
Italy, Poland and Yugoslavia were all filled by substitutes when this 
critical question was being discussed by the Council. It would not 
have been impossible for both Dr. Curtius and M. Briand to attend, 
as the visit to Berlin was not until the following Sunday, the Council 
meeting being on the Tuesday, while Signor Grandi’s absence from 
one of the later meetings was ascribed by a compatriot to the fact 
that other Foreign Ministers were not sitting and he did not consider 
the question one which directly concerned Italy. 

He then emphasised the part played by France in raising objections 
to the proposal for an armaments truce. The French Delegate had 
been unable to agree to it in any form, as he had not received instruc- 
tions, and only succeeded in the end in getting telephone instructions 
which enabled him to accept the proposal in a very attenuated form. 

In the Second Committee, Sir Arthur Salter’s speech, which should 
have initiated one of the most important discussions at Geneva, was 
followed by a speech by the French Foreign Minister, M. Flandin, who 
disagreed with everything Sir Arthur Salter had said about gold, about 
reparations and debts, and about the necessity for the League to give 
a general political lead, and only agreed with a minor suggestion about 
the organisation of the League’s Finance Committee. All this indicated 
that the problem between France and England was more complex than 
was perhaps realised. 

In conclusion, he mentioned Lord Lytton’s own services on the 
Fifth and Sixth Committees, and particularly the valuable work he 
had done in fighting through successfully, after two years of failure, 
the League’s proposal designed to tighten up the machinery for dealing 
with slavery. 


Mr. F. N. KEEN said he did not think that the definition of the 
scope of armaments, as being mainly for the purpose of defence against 
the possibility of attack, went quite far enough. Though perhaps not 
nowadays held very much for the purpose of aggression, they were 
held not only for defending the nation holding them, but also for the 
possibility of having to defend some other nation against unjust 
attack, and for enforcing justice for itself, or for other nations. If 
individuals were struggling together, as suggested in Lord Lytton’s 
illustration, something more would have to be done than merely 


pulling them apart, or they would soon be at each other’s throats 
3C2 
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again. Somebody would have to inquire into the cause of the dispute. 
If nations were to be got to strengthen the League against themselves 
they must have confidence that the League would be able to see justice 
done between themselves and other nations, and also that the League 
itself would deal justly with them. In that direction there had not 
yet been a very great advance. The League must be strengthened 
considerably in all directions: first, constitutionally, so that it might 
have power and authority to do justice when called upon; secondly, 
(and this was of still more importance), by the inclusion of those at 
present outside. The inability of the League to deal with the economic 
crisis showed its weakness. The economic difficulties were really 
international in their nature. The vast expenditure and debts left by 
the War, which had been hanging over us like an immense cloud, were 
now settling down upon the world; there was a condition of chaos in 
national currencies and the exchanges between them; the nations 
were realising the throttling effect upon the debtor nations of Europe 
of the American tariff. Until the League was recognised as a World 
Power, not merely by the inclusion of the United States, but also of 
Russia, Brazil, Turkey and the others, it would not have the necessary 
power to enforce its decisions. 


ADMIRAL Drury-LowE said it was encouraging to see in these days 
of crisis that Governments realised the value of the League and recog- 
nised the importance of the Assembly as much asever. In fact, more 
Foreign Secretaries attended the Twelfth Assembly than in previous 
years, namely twenty-four Foreign Ministers and fourteen ex-Foreign 
Ministers, and the only three European States not represented by 
Foreign Ministers were Hungary, Albania and Great Britain. Even 
though the reasons for the absence of the British Foreign Minister 
were obvious, his presence, even for a short time, would have shown 
in a striking manner that Great Britain, as a country undergoing a 
great national crisis, at the same time recognised that the crisis was an 
international one requiring an international effort. 

With regard to the Chinese-Japanese dispute, if the League did 
not succeed, it would be a very serious failure, but the machinery of 
the League seemed to be adequate, and failure would be caused by the 
Governments who work the machinery. During this Assembly a 
Convention had been passed for strengthening the means of preventing 
war, which completed a little bit of this machinery in an important 
way. When the threat of war arose and the League proposed certain 
action, there was no actual agreement by the Member States to carry 
it out, and the new Convention asked States to agree that they would 
carry out the proposals of the Council, one of which was that the 
troops should withdraw from the attack. It was rather significant 
that the one State which would not agree to signing this Convention 
was Japan. It was, however, passed unanimously by the Assembly 
and is now open for signature and ratification. 

The cooperation of the nations in the League was still rather 
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theoretical in some important matters. Sefior Madariaga had referred 
to it as being rather like people going to church every Sunday, and 
committing all the seven deadly sins on weekdays. The nations went 
to Geneva once a year and pledged themselves to cooperation, and 
then returned to their own countries and immediately became immersed 
in national prejudices. This could only be altered by the force of 
public opinion. 

On the financial side of the League’s work many statements made 
in the Press were not correct. A tremendous drive for economy had 
led to a reduction of the League Budget for 1932 by £100,000, the total 
being reduced to £1,280,000. There was some lack of a sense of propor- 
tion in many things said about the sums which were spent on the 
League. For example, if one-twentieth of the world’s expenditure on 
armaments was invested at five per cent., the income from that invest- 
ment would pay for the League of Nations, the International Labour 
Office and the Permanent Court in perpetuity. A most inaccurate 
statement had also been made in an English paper, to the effect that 
twenty-five countries were in arrears with their contributions. There 
were, in fact, only fifteen States in arrears, one of them being China, 
for whom special arrangements had rightly been made some years ago. 
The total sum owing was £560,000. Without China it was only about 
£200,000, and all the fourteen States concerned, with the exception of 
Liberia, we. Latin American States. Not a single European State 
was in arrears, although the paper in question had given the impression 
that Great Britain was the only nation in Europe paying her 
subscription. 

The general public had again shown considerable interest in Geneva. 
Professor Zimmern’s school had 151 students of thirty-eight nation- 
alities living together for six or eight weeks. There had also been 250 
schoolboys and girls out there for a week, under the auspices of the 
League of Nations Union. He would suggest that a similar excursion 
should be run for Members of Parliament. The one M.P. who to his 
knowledge had been a regular attendant at Geneva showed by the 
pertinent questions he asked in the House of Commons that he really 
understood the value of the League. It would be an excellent thing 
if more M.P.’s could attend. 


THE Hon. Mrs. ALFRED LYTTELTON spoke of the impression which 
Lord Cecil produced at Geneva. Watching the scene round the 
Council table, it was curious what an extraordinary effect he produced 
on the temperament of the room every time he raised his voice at all. 
The scene when the two Orientals were speaking to each other across 
the table was rather like a game of chess, with the pieces opposite 
each other attacking and retreating. Then when Lord Cecil moved 
as it were diagonally across the board, one was irresistibly reminded 
of a bishop ! 

There was considerable interest shown in broadcasting and another 
point worth mentioning was the fact that the League was going to 
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have its own wireless station, to be opened in Geneva in 1932. This 
would afford a great opportunity for the right kind of propaganda about 


the League. 


OTHER PoInts were that the French demand for security was an 
attempt to make good France’s brief spell of power and economic 
immunity, and as expressed in her foreign policy it meant security 
against Italy and against Germany; that the League was completely 
discredited in German eyes, since every question over which Germany 
had come up against the League—Polish Minorities, Upper Silesia, the 
Austro-German Customs Union—had formed a public opinion which 
regarded the League as an association of the victor nations, and though 
the Government saw it was politic to keep a seat at the Council table, 
if a certain political constellation occurred in Germany she might 
commit the grave error of seceding from the League; that the proposals 
laid down by Sejior Madariaga amounted to the same thing as had 
been rejected in the Protocol and was not regarded as more than a 
scrap of paper in the Kellogg Pact; that if the League took a strong 
line with regard to the dispute over Manchuria, it had every chance 
of success. 


Lorp LyTToNn, in replying, said that the experience of the Council 
had proved again and again the wisdom of the original drafters of the 
Covenant, who set up machinery by which the League of sovereign 
States in conference should use their persuasions in the troublous 
affairs of the world, instead of trying to set up some kind of a powerful 
organisation which would dictate to the world. He felt sure the 
League had a better chance of achieving its objects, in the case of the 
Chinese-Japanese dispute, by these means than by attempting to 
dictate, if that was what was meant by taking a strong line. But if 
the States Members of the Council were prepared to indicate their 
determination to back the League, this would provide a powerful 
leverage. 

With regard to the difference between Sefior Madariaga’s speech 
and the Geneva Protocol, he said that in the days of the Geneva 
Protocol war was still recognised as a legitimate resource for the 
nations of the world after they had fulfilled certain preliminaries 
prescribe by the Covenant. Since that time the Pact of Paris had 
been signed, and he did not agree that it could be regarded as merely 
a scrap of paper; he considered it was the dominating consideration 
in international politics. Sefior Madariaga said that, having 
renounced war, the nations must recognise their obligations and rewrite 
internationallaw. Since war was no longer a legitimate resource, what 
were the nations to do in the event of its breaking out? It must be 
regarded as an outbreak of robbery and violence, and how could any 
nation be neutral towards such an outbreak ? 

On the point that nations kept arms not only to protect them- 
selves, but also to enforce justice, he drew an analogy between that 
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and the grounds on which in times past the individual justified his right 
to carry arms. Civilisation did not allow the individual to enforce 
justice by his own strong right arm. The Kellogg Pact had now 
prohibited nations from resorting to violence for any such purpose. 
The necessary corollary was that other machinery must be provided; 
and, as in the case of individuals, the grievances of States must be 
dealt with by processes of law. In the event of States resorting to war 
in breach of their pledge, the other nations must put a stop to the 
violence and bring the parties before the recognised international 
machinery. This might be imperfect, but it would be improved as 
time went on. There was the Court of International Justice to deal 
with legal disputes, and there was the Council, which fulfilled amongst 
nations the functions of Parliament amongst individuals, to deal with 
political disputes. In the trouble threatening between China and 
Japan the Council had to say that under no circumstances would the 
world tolerate their settling the dispute by war, and that the States 
represented on it would be prepared to take whatever steps were 
necessary to back the Council up. It might be necessary for the States 
of the world to say what armed forces they would use for the purpose 
of preventing further hostilities between China and Japan, but not 
as allies in the cause of either. 

The omissions in his picture, particularly with regard to the short- 
comings of France, were quite deliberate. It was both unwise and 
dangerous to use even intimate occasions for girding at any other 
foreign country. It was quite true that the attitude of the French 
Delegates in both the Second and Third Committees was in many 
ways deplorable, but was it not one’s business to see how far it was 
possible to contribute to the removal of that attitude? It was no 
good stimulating one’s countrymen to hostility towards France. It 
was regrettable that the British had not been able to satisfy the 
French over the Protocol, but the Pact of Paris had made things 
easier, and Sefior Madariaga had suggested the lines on which it would 
be possible to provide some kind of mutual protection in the world. 
The most useful work that one could do was to keep any irritation 
one felt with France to oneself and at the same time try to convince 
people of the advantages of cooperation. If the United States of 
America and Great Britain could find a means by which the French 
could be satisfied, then disarmament would go through easily, other- 
wise it would be extremely difficult. It was this belief which had led 
him to stress, in speaking of the Twelfth Assembly, what seemed the 
most helpful line of argument towards finding a bridge between Great 
Britain and France. 





AN ECONOMIC APPROACH TO PEACE 
Paper read at Chatham House on July 9th, 1931 


By PROFESSOR ERNEST MINOR PATTERSON 


President of the American Academy of Political and Social Science, 
Philadelphia 


Str ANDREW McFapDyYEAan, formerly Secretary to the Reparations 
Commission, in the Chair. 


THE CHAIRMAN, SIR ANDREW McFADYEAN : There is no one, 
however little or however much he knows about finance, who is 
not suffering from anxiety and perplexity as to the present 
situation. Specialists of international reputation are clustered 
about the bedside, giving varying diagnoses; as the diagnosis 
varies, so does the suggested cure. I am reminded of the 
doctors in Hilaire Belloc’s “‘ Cautionary Tale ’’ who “‘ answered 
as they took their fees, ‘ There is no cure for this disease.’’’ But 
all are agreed that it is some form of international readjustment of 
finance that is needed. 

Dr. Patterson comes from a country which has recently done 
something almost dramatic to try to improve the situation. 
Dr. Patterson is President of the American Academy of Political 
and Social Science in Philadelphia and Professor of Economics in 
the Wharton School of Finance and Commerce in the University 
of Pennsylvania. He is known as a dispassionate student of 
international affairs and an ardent advocate of cooperation as 
well as a lecturer and author. 


a4 


PROFESSOR PATTERSON : It is time for the economist to play 
a larger and a different part in international affairs. There are no 
important world-problems to-day that are not at least partially 
economic, and many of them are fundamentally so. Yet most 
economic analyses are distinctly limited in scope. If broad 
principles are presented they are usually tinged strongly with the 
national views of the writer, and the illustrative material is drawn 
largely, or perhaps entirely, from his own country. Little or no 
adaptation of theory is made to allow for conditions in other 
countries with different economies, or for the inter-relations 
between national economies that are perhaps very unlike. 
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To this rather broad statement certain exceptions may be 
noted. One is the large body of economic literature dealing with 
such limited topics as foreign exchange, foreign trade, and foreign 
investments. These analyses are clearly an acknowledgment of 
international relationships, but most of them have a nationalistic 
view-point which is even suggested by the word “ foreign” appear- 
ing in so many of their titles. The second exception is those works 
dealing broadly with international affairs, but usually in connec- 
tion with some special and, perhaps, urgent problem. Recent 
treatment of reparations and political debts are illustrations. 

It is increasingly clear that economists should extend their 
efforts. Broad international and world affairs have been left to 
the political scientists and the international lawyers. Gatherings 
of students at the numerous institutes and summer schools discuss 
politics and law with a minimum of attention to economics, upon 
which much international law should be based and with which 
statesmen must deal. Political and legal treatises on international 
affairs are numerous. 

There are two reasons why broader treatments by the econo- 
mists are needed. One is that most economic facts of to-day have 
a world base rather than a national one. Pure economics in 
analysing and explaining what 1s must recognise this by a broader 
approach. The other reason is that many of the most urgent 
problems calling for action are not domestic. They are world- 
wide, and if the statesmen of the world are to be given the aid they 
need, and ought to have, there must be a restatement of economics 
that they can utilise. To discover how best to adapt statesman- 
ship to a world-economy and to adjust conflicting interests in 
such a way as to make for peace rather than to precipitate war 
is their task. A nationalistic presentation of economics will not 
help them. 

Lest this statement of the limited scope of the usual economic 
analysis should seem too sweeping, reference should be made to 
the fact that some writers are now attempting broader treatments. 
A few books have appeared—most of those I know being French 
and German. 


A Broap STATEMENT OF THE PROBLEM 


We may state the situation this evening only in the broadest 
of terms and by presenting two opposing sets of facts. One view 
is of a world closely interdependent in its economic life. Indus- 
trialised regions, like Great Britain, depend upon Australia, the 
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Argentine and other distant areas for raw materials and for 
markets, while these latter sections are dependent in turn on the 
industrialised countries for markets and for most of their manu- 
factured goods. 

These facts have been often elaborated, and it has been easy 
for critical observers at once to demand that this interdependence 
be recognised and that all barriers to the free movement of trade, 
of investment and of human migration be abolished. Yet there 
has persisted a large amount of interference. Each State, under- 
taking to further the interests of its own people, has imposed 
obstacles, chief among which are protective tariffs. Not only 
have these restrictions been continued, but they have expanded 
in numbers and in complexity. 

One answer is merely to condemn these interferences with 
so-called natural laws and to demand their abolition. Such 
replies have been numerous, but to date they have been singularly 
impotent. Protectionist countries have raised their barriers still 
higher, and others, which formerly were free trade in their pro- 
fessions and in practice, are at least wavering in their faith. There 
- exists an awkward dilemma. There is an interdependent world 
within which freedom of trade seems desirable, if not imperative. 
But this world is divided into many parts, each of which is cutting 
itself off from the rest and undertaking a high degree of economic 
independence. 

Thus far the protests against economic nationalism have been 
almost futile; but the situation is aseriousone. Some allege that 
the real purposes of protectionism are to aid certain powerful 
groups within each country, even though the masses are injured. 
It is much more accurate first to admit the selfish efforts of such 
groups, but at once to add that there are still other and far more 
significant reasons for the practice of protectionism. If this is 
true, the situation may be viewed as even more hazardous. As 
Sir Arthur Salter has observed, we are in danger of committing 
“ collective suicide.” 

May I illustrate with a reference to my own country—the 
United States of America? In concentrating attention upon any 
country, one may easily over-simplify the analysis and exaggerate 
the significance of any one factor. Thus the present world depres- 
sion cannot be traced to any single cause, since so many com- 
plications are involved. International economic relations are a 
part of the problem, but, in the United States at least, certain 
domestic matters should be included if the story is to be complete. 
Even in the field of international affairs it is not accurate to single 
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out any one country as though all responsibility for our troubles 
rests upon its people or upon its leaders. Nevertheless, if there is 
such a thing as responsibility to-day in international life, as much 
rests with the United States as anywhere else. 

In these post-War years the United States is undertaking the 
impossible. Its people desire to sell abroad indefinitely large 
volumes (or values) of commodities, and presumably desire to be 
paid. They profess also to desire payment of the amounts due on 
the political debts and on their private investments. Yet certain 
post-War policies have introduced a large amount of resistance to 
these payments. By restricting immigration the volume of 
immigrants’ remittances has been reduced. The maintenance of 
an American merchant marine has lessened the amount others 
can pay with the earnings of their merchant fleets, which formerly 
carried most of the American foreign trade. More financing is 
done by American institutions than in pre-War days, with the 
result that Europeans no longer collect commissions of various 
sorts. Most important ofall, at least to some critics, the American 
protective tariffs, already high, have been raised still higher. 

What is thus being done by one country is to be observed 
quite generally. While I am quite willing to join in the criticism 
of these American policies, I wish strongly to emphasise the fact 
that other people are behaving in a strikingly similar way, each, 
of course, adapting its conduct to its own real or fancied needs. 
The net result is, however, serious; both in its direct economic 
and political consequences and in its effect on goodwill. 


SoME Economic FUNDAMENTALS 


If progress is to be made in the adjustment of these problems, 
there must be a recognition of certain important modifications in 
economic life. There is no occasion to speak of new economics as 
though the older principles must be discarded, but there are a 
number of tendencies that must be allowed for, some of which are 
exceedingly significant. Unless our proposed remedies are adapted 
to them, they are apt to be futile. 

Each person who attempts a statement of these tendencies is 
apt to differ from all others. Observers of current phenomena 
should be modest in their appraisals; but if we are to plan at all 
for the future, some attempt must be made. Perhaps from the 
various efforts we can reach a measure of agreement. With this 
qualification, may I emphasise several features of current economic 
life? An admirable essay by Mr. A. Loveday of the Secretariat 
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of the League of Nations, entitled ‘Quo Vadimus,” which is 
reprinted in his recent book, Britain and World Trade,} is strongly 
to be recommended—as is the rest of the volume. 

First is the extent to which all fields of knowledge are now 
being called upon in the solution of economic problems. Econo- 
mics is no longer an isolated discipline. Business men are now 
being aided by the work of all scientists—the physicists, the 
chemists, the mathematicians, the biologists, the psychologists. 
Never before has there been such a combined attack upon the 
problem of making an adequate living for mankind. 

Partly as a result of this concentrated effort, changes are 
coming with bewildering speed. Those of us who are in middle 
life, or older, are fond of referring to the appearance of submarines, 
aircraft, cinemas and automobiles, or even to the advent of 
electricity and gas, or to the introduction of telephonic and tele- 
graphic communication. But changes like these, or even more 
important ones, are coming with increasing rapidity. 

It is fascinating to contemplate the effect of all this on social 
life, but for our present purpose we must emphasise its economic 
significance. The accountants tell us that they can estimate with 
considerable assurance what they call depreciation. But obsol- 
escence is an insoluble riddle; they do not know how much to 
write off each year for the possible or, rather, the probable appear- 
ance of a new invention or a shift in demand that will render 
existing equipment almost worthless. The manufacturer who 
controls certain processes cannot count upon a continued control 
of these processes; or a quick change of public taste under the 
influence of high-powered publicity may suddenly leave him with 
equipment almost, if not quite, worthless. 

- A third feature is that economic and social changes are coming 
far more rapidly in some places than in others. Japan has 
become a factor in economic and political life within only a few 
years. Ina far shorter time, Russia has declined and again come 
to the front. While there has been a certain amount of exaggera- 
tion, and even of foolish hysteria, about the so-called Russian 
menace, and while Russian economic activities are merely pre- 
senting us with some of our older problems in a new and more 
difficult form, there is no doubt that a rapid development of 
industry in that country will cause trouble for industries elsewhere 
and that the restoration of Russian agricultural exports to their old 
levels will add to the difficulties of the other agricultural countries. 


1 Britain and World Trade, by A. Loveday. 1931. (London: Longmans, 
Green. xix, 229 pp. 10s. 6d.) 
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To these three facts many others might be added, including, 
of course, the Balkanisation of Europe and the thousands of miles 
of new tariff barriers, the intensified nationalism in all countries, 
the debts growing out of the War and post-War period, the world- 
wide fall of prices. As the list is lengthened, the point we are 
making is emphasised. Everywhere there is rapid change and a 
consequent lack of stability. In all directions we find business 
men unable to see the future clearly or to plan with assurance. 

Only in part is this situation to be attributed to the War. If 
the moratorium on international political debts is promptly 
followed by their complete cancellation, many, in fact most, of 
the difficulties just mentioned will still remain. Any attempt to 
adjust world economic affairs should take this into account. 


THREE FIELDS OF ECONOMIC EFFORT 


There are three appropriate fields of economic effort toward 
which attention should be directed; but before explaining them 
it is worth while to state three generalisations upon which all 
suggestions for legislation and action should be based. 


1. The first is that prosperity in any country is a gain to 
all the rest. Markets are indefinitely expansible. We in the 
United States will not lose anything from a growth of 
economic activity in every other country. A continuance of 
depression in Great Britain injures us, and a revival will help 
us. Such problems as a rivalry for trade in other parts of the 
earth, as in the Argentine, are trivial by comparison. Better 
conditions in each region will result in higher standards and a 
freer purchase of goods. Translated into specific illustrations, 
this means that Americans should welcome the highest 
possible level of economic well-being in Europe (even though 
it may come through the formation of a United States of 
Europe), in Russia through the successful development of the 
Five-Year Plan, and in all other parts of the world as well. 
And what is true for the United States is true for Europe, for 
Asia and for Africa. 

2. Second is the certainty that a general over-production 
of commodities is not possible. Probably there has been 
little, if any, excess production of particular articles in the 
last few years, although there have, of course, been such large 
supplies of many that it has not been possible to market them 
at advantageous prices. The real problem is that of properly 
balanced production, of which more will be said later. 
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3. A third point for emphasis is the impossibility of 
achieving a Utopia. We may reasonably hope for better 
adjustments, but economic stresses and strains wiil persist 
indefinitely. In so far as we actually solve problems, new 
ones will promptly appear, perhaps more difficult in many 
ways than those of the present. 


With these three basic generalisations constantly in mind, let 
us examine the three fields of economic activity just referred to. 
They are, first, that of national economy; second, that of 
international cooperation and adjustment; and third, what we 
shall designate as the world.economy. 


The National Economy. It is customary in recent years 
vigorously to derate nationalism. Perhaps it is well to soften the 
criticism somewhat and to suggest that nationalism still has an 
important part to play. Certainly it is true that human beings 
do not yet know how to govern the world as a whole, and that for 
‘most political purposes we must retain the State. But these 
political activities have a bewildering variety of economic aspects, 
and as yet there seems to be no other way of caring for them. It 
is true that many super-patriots insist that all problems, including 
tariffs, are purely domestic; but, on the other hand, with the 
passage of time, many matters that were once domestic become of 
international and of world importance. 

Ignoring all debatable illustrations, we may point out that 
there are many economic activities that can, and should, be cared 
for within each country and with only such governmental super- 
vision as each State cares to give. Among them are building 
construction and most highway construction, provision for 
education and for old age dependency. The list need not be 
lengthened. 

If by nationalism is meant the ruthless insistence by a given 
national group, for instance the Americans, that their real or 
fancied interests are to prevail regardless of all others, then nothing 
need be said in its defence. But if we mean only to urge the 
existence of a number of political and economic problems that can 
best be cared for by the separate national governments, there is 
everything to be said for their recognition. 

A problem lies in the fact that we can quickly pass from 
activities that are not the concern of the people of other countries 
to those that are of importance to them, as, for example, the 
attitude of the State of California toward land ownership by aliens 
which has caused so much friction with the Japanese. And it is 
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always the case that the protests of outsiders are resented. Never- 
theless, many economic functions will, and should, be performed 
by the various States. There is a proper place for the national . 
economy. 


International Cooperation. The existence of many problems 
that are of concern to the people of more than one country makes 
necessary the development of international cooperation. It is so 
important and has received so much attention and enthusiasm in 
recent years that many are prone to believe that in it is a solution 
of all world disputes. There are grave reasons for doubting this, 
and it is worth while to indicate its functions and its limitations. 

By international cooperation we mean those adjustments of 
conduct which are agreed upon and entered into by the various 
national economies. They may be accomplished through govern- 
ment effort or by private effort. They may be bilateral or multi- 
lateral. They may be recorded in treaties, in agreements entered 
into by national industrial groups, or they may be understandings 
that are nowhere a matter of written record. ‘Their essence is that 
each party concerned, whether an individual or a group, whether 
speaking in a public or in a private capacity, is a national of one 
country while the other party (or parties) is a national of another 
country. To this definition certain objections may be advanced, 
but I trust the general idea is clear and that difficulties offered by 
particular illustrations will not distract attention. 

Perhaps the best international cooperation in the public field 
is the vast economic work being done by the League of Nations, 
and the World Economic Conference of 1927 is an illustration of 
its activities. In the private field there are the various financial 
consortiums and the International Chamber of Commerce. There 
are many other forms of international economic cooperation, 
including all treaties dealing with economic matters such as 
commercial treaties. 

To this procedure there are, however, certain limitations. 
There are three results it can accomplish— 

1. International discussion often clarifies issues. Frequently 
the interests of the different national groups are not really in 
conflict. Misunderstandings may exist as to facts and plans. 
An exchange of views may reveal an actual harmony of interest 
where a conflict has been assumed. One of the most valuable 
contributions of the League of Nations is its collection of factual 
material and its body of highly trained expert advisers who are 
always available. 
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2. This clarification of issues of course narrows and more 
clearly defines the field where national interests are opposed. 
Viewing the price of coffee as though it were an isolated problem, 
the people of the United States desire the price of coffee to be just 
as low as possible provided the production of an adequate supply of 
good coffee is not discouraged. The people of Brazil desire as 
high a price as can be set without curtailing demand to a point 
where profits will be lessened. A discussion between the two 
groups might find these upper and lower price limits, thus defining 
the field within which their respective interests do not agree. 

3. Where there is an actual opposition of interest, it may be 
possible to arrange a quid pro quo. If country A does not wish to 
receive freely the steel of country B, it may do so even to its own 
presumed disadvantage provided country B will take a larger 
amount of country A’s wine than it prefers to. 


The World Economy. One may, if he wishes, conceive of the 
world as composed of a number of separate national economies and 
expect all conflicts between them to be resolved through adjust- 
ments or cooperation. But if the statement just given of the 
limits to international cooperation is approximately correct, 
there is still much to be done which must be attacked in some other 
manner. We have urged that international discussions will (1) 
clarify issues, showing many places where there is a real identity 
of interest; (2) reveal actual opposition of interest in many 
matters, and (3) permit a number of adjustments by means of 
mutual concessions. 

But this leaves a wide and very dangerous field untouched. A 
suggestion of what is meant may be found by observing what 
occurs in the relations between employers and employees. 
Negotiations between the two groups may bring to light much 
not before known to all of them and indicate that certain changes 
are mutually advantageous; for example, a slight increase or 
decrease of pay, a certain lengthening or reduction in hours of 
work, some change in working conditions. Some mutual con- 
cessions may be made in order to lessen friction. Yet, as all of us 
know, there is a rather wide field in which a real opposition of 
interest exists. More knowledge and more negotiations merely 
serve to define that field more clearly. Employees will realise 
there is a limit beyond which they will be the losers through the 
raising of wages or the shortening of hours. Employers, likewise, 
may be convinced that they will suffer if wages are reduced or 
hours increased beyond certain limits in the opposite direction. 
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But between these limits there is a wide field for dispute and a= 
constant struggle for advantages. Those of you who are familiar 
with the writings of Mr. J. A. Hobson will perhaps be reminded of 
his analysis of the unproductive surplus. 

In the broader field of world problems a similar situation can 
be found. An unrestrained nationalistic approach will lead two 
countries, say France and Great Britain, to compete bitterly for 
control of the available supplies of gold. A discussion between 
the representatives of the two countries, or of their central banks, 
reveals the losses to both of an unrestricted competition. Up to 
a certain point it is advantageous for France, if possible, to take 
gold from Great Britain; but beyond that point France, as well 
as Great Britain, will suffer. The converse is likewise true. But 
there is still left a field for dispute. It will be to the advantage of 
France to restrict her gold importations somewhat, because a 
serious financial strain in Great Britain will react injuriously on 
French business. Great Britain can well afford to let some gold 
go if French domestic conditions require it. Yet there is an 
intermediate field. The struggle within the limits described may 
be keen and injurious, and serious ill-will may result. 

Another illustration is to be found in the demoralised condition 
of the coal industry. The capacity for coal production in all 
countries of the world combined is now greater than the ability of 
the markets to purchase that coal at least at a price sufficiently 
high to cover production costs, either so-called bulk line costs or 
those of Marshall’s representative firm. The British cannot afford 
to demoralise too seriously the business life of France by coal 
exports to the French market, nor can the Poles gain by too 
much interference with the British coal markets in Scandinavia. 
But the British have a huge investment in their coal-mines and 
hundreds of thousands of workers employed in them who cannot 
readily be shifted to other occupations. Moreover, British 
economic life depends heavily on coal exports. The Poles, too, 
have a great deal involved. If I am correctly informed, there is 
still meagre progress in the attempt to adjust the conflict through 
negotiations between the opposing national groups. 

Illustrations might be multiplied with many acknowledgments 
of gains actually recorded, and without expressing any pessimism 
toward such new and, as yet, untried efforts as that of Mr. Chad- 
bourne in the attempted control of sugar. Experience seems to 
indicate that there are many problems where national interests 
are not in harmony and perhaps cannot be made so, and that often 
mutual concessions cannot be arranged sufficient in number or in 
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degree. It is my own feeling that this is true of our controversies 
over tariffs. The World Economic Conference of four years ago 
has brought only meagre results, and the continuing work of the 
Consultative Committee has accomplished but little, while tariff 
truces and other efforts have, with certain exceptions, been of no 
avail. 

Let us not minimise the gravity of these problems. In their 
present form they cause ill-will, and may actually be the basis for 
international conflict. Also, it should be urged that there is no 
easy, quick way of finding a complete, final solution of the 
problems. If the world capacity for steel production has devel- 
oped unduly, the answer is to close high-cost plants, shifting 
capital and labour to other industries. If too much effort is being 
given to raising wheat, then some of it must be diverted to other 
lines if agricultural distress is to be lessened. Perhaps 200,000 
coal-miners in the United States must find other work. Nothing 
can be done that will make such changes as these unnecessary, 
and we can only hope that they can be accomplished with a 
minimum of hardship. 

But our immediate concern is the relation of these problems to 
world peace. We cannot solve them readily, but we may perhaps 
be able to remove some of them from the field of international 
strain. This does not solve them, but if they are shifted from the 
field of international friction they may be attacked with no danger 
of war to complicate the efforts of solution. How this can be done 
in many or most cases it is not easy to say. But the attempt 
should be made, and we can see enough progress in several direc- 
tions to encourage our belief that much can be done. 

Perhaps we have all noticed the extent to which even inter- 
national organisations are formed by the federation of national 
groups. Representatives on the Council and in the Assembly of 
the League of Nations are designated by their Governments, and 
vote as such. The International Chamber of Commerce is made 
up of national groups. The International Steel Cartel is formed 
by bringing together previously organised national groups. 
Probably this has been necessary and will in some cases have a 
permanent value. Nevertheless, the tendency is to maintain 
national solidarity—a tendency which, in many cases, is more 
harmful than helpful. 

But what are the advantages of such an organisation of the 
Continental steel industry? As an industry it knows no national 
boundary lines, but extends over many countries where the 
manufacturers have problems that could be far better solved if 
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the approach were not through national organisation. The 
lumber interests of the United States have problems similar to 
those of the lumber interests of Canada. Separate organisations 
on a national basis stand to accentuate friction that might be 
eliminated if there were only one association in which the nation- 
ality of the members played no part. 

Only an expert in each of these fields is competent to go far in 
a discussion of them; but, after all, they are mentioned rather 
crudely as illustrations. There are certain directions where what 
is suggested is actually being developed, although how far this 
development will go, and in what direction, it would be hazardous 
to say. 

Reference has been made to national struggles for gold, and to 
the conflict of interest that persists in spite of attempts at inter- 
national cooperation. Recently there has been established the 
Bank for International Settlements, located at Basle. The word 
“international ” appears in its title. Its capital was secured by 
subscriptions from a number of different countries, to each of 
which was assigned a quota. Its Board of Directors was chosen 
by the selection of a specified number from each of several coun- 
tries. Superficially it seems to be another “ international ”’ 
organisation, one of its functions being to receive and allocate 
the political debts. There have been rumours of strain between 
the national groups on the directorate, although this has evidently 
not been dangerous. . 

Yet there are signs that there is developing not an inter- 
national bank, but a world bank. As it receives deposits in one 
currency and makes payments in another, the strain on the 
exchanges is visibly relieved. The settlement of accounts between 
different centres can now be made by entries on the books of the 
Bank and with fewer shipments of gold. The distance between 
the gold points will probably be narrowed. As drafts on this 
Bank are more used in the adjustment of obligations between the 
great central banks (although not for local purposes) there 
emerges a world currency. 

Recently there have been promising efforts made to establish 
institutions for handling long term and intermediate credits, and 
in the discussion one can observe a gratifying tendency to speak 
of the needs of great sections such as the agricultural regions of 
south-eastern Europe rather than of the needs of particular 
countries. And as they raise funds through the issue of their 
debentures, the purchasers of these obligations will hold, not 


promises of a national character, not even promises guaranteed, 
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at least directly, by different governments nor by different 
national banks, but promises of world institutions. There has 
been a shift from a national, not to an international, but to a 
world basis. There is a movement towards a world economy. 

In another direction there is a comparable change. Many of 
our large corporations are tending to lose their national identities. 
Their operations, both in manufacture and trade, are cutting 
across boundaries. Their charters are secured in particular 
countries, but their boards of directors are often of many different 
nationalities, chosen at times, of course, on a national basis, but 
to a degree merely representing the strength of certain sections of 
the industry. The funds used by these great concerns are raised 
from so many sources and in such a variety of ways that it is now 
practically impossible to trace, with any accuracy, the volume and 
direction of so-called foreign investments. This is at times dis- 
appointing, but is not an unmixed evil. 

In conclusion, may I repeat an earlier reference to certain 
characteristics of modern economic life? Many industries 
involve very heavy investments of capital with large overhead 
costs. The concentrated attack of all the sciences on our economic 
problems, the increasing rapidity of change, and its irregular 
appearance in different parts of the world mean a high degree of 
instability. But business will seek stability of markets, of 
supplies of raw material, of capital supplies. There will be 
demands for tariffs and for other aids—demands impossible to 
resist unless other methods can be found. But stability secured 
by further emphasis on nationalism is perilous. 

During the last twelve months efforts have been made to 
stabilise the world wheat situation, thus far without apparent 
success. The markets for many other commodities seem to have 
been almost stabilised. In some of them adjustments may be 
reached by national groups, the procedure being attempted in the 
case of sugar. If this approach will bring success there is every 
reason for gratification. But for many reasons, and in many 
directions, the development of a world rather than an international 
organisation offers more prospect of success. 


Summary of Discussion. 


Mr. HuGu QuiGLey said he found himself entirely in agreement 
with Professor Patterson and congratulated him on a very fine address. 
It was particularly refreshing to hear such advice from a citizen of the 
country which had been stigmatised as the cause of the world depression. 

With regard to the necessity for world groups and industrial organisa- 
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tions which went beyond national frontiers, although these were 
commendable in theory, they did not always prove so beneficial in 
practice. When international mergers were being formed, especially 
during the recent crisis, the requirements and interests of markets in 
the United States had an adverse effect on the policy of other countries, 
and the difficulties of the United States had been transferred to Europe, 
in many cases artificially. The International Steel Cartel provided an 
example of the defects of all cartels; individual industrialists had to 
observe and defend certain national interests, and these were often 
affected by politics, particularly in France. This, however, did not 
invalidate the general view that it was a move forward in world econo- 
mic education. Even France, considered to be the most nationalistic 
country in economic and political matters, had put forward admirable 
economic and international sentiments in the recent Memorandum to - 
the League of Nations, proposing that greater support should be given 
to international cartels, because they represented the only tangible 
evidence of organisations which could get beyond tariffs and which did 
introduce an element of stability in production and interchange. 
Again, France had proposed that there should be an extension of 
activities in directions other than industry, such as an International 
Agricultural Bank at Geneva. In the third place, France had already 
formed a consortium of banks in France to carry out this method of 
financing European reconstruction and introduce a détente which would 
limit political complications, which had been as much a cause of 
international depression as economic factors. 

The weakness of the French case, expressed so admirably in theory, 
was in its insistence on the maintenance of the status quo and its refusal 
to permit the Austro-German Customs Union. While putting forward 
the ideai theoretical solution, they objected to it in practice where 
certain political considerations would not be entirely in favour of 
France. In this respect Dr. Patterson was looking for the ideal; 
he supposed a certain measure of logic and common sense which 
one did not always find. A great part of the economic distress 
had been due to a combination of economic ignorance and political 
folly. 

To take the case of Germany, during the last year one had suffered 
a bombardment on the part of Germany to the effect that Reparations 
were the cause of the crisis, but anyone examining the situation would 
find it was due to the interference of industrialists in politics and their 
financing of the Hitler movement in order to create a position where 
the Labour victories of the post-War decade would be nullified. 
Hitlerism had created Communism and internal distress in the whole 
German political and economic system. In addition there were large 
groups of interested forces upholding agricultural protectionism, with 
the effect that the German people were taxed twice what they paid in 
Reparations for the benefit of these groups. Both these were instances 
of lack of vision and perspective. Germany could not expect the 
solution of her economic and financial troubles as long as she created 
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a psychological atmosphere unfavourable to her in the world. One 
could find a certain measure of justification for the French view. 


Mr. GRAHAM HutrTon said he was impressed beforehand by the 
title of the address and the idea that peace should be safeguarded by 
an economic approach. He could not help contrasting this with the 
idea of the Allies at the close of the War, that peace could be secured by 
economic war on Germany and her associates. The manifesto of the 
thousand American economists who protested against the raising of 
American tariffs in 1930 had seemed the only voice in the wilderness, 
but since that time there had been a considerable volte-face in American 
opinion. The view of the economists was gaining weight, because at 
the back of their conviction was the obvious truth that the world of 
to-day was economically interdependent and therefore peace could 
never be safeguarded if one prepared to indulge in economic war. 

With regard to sugar, both the United States and Great Britain had 
been at fault. The United States had granted Cuba, a long time 
before, a guaranteed price for sugar, with the result that bumper crops 
were produced, while technological improvements brought sugar-cane 
into its own. After the War Great Britain committed the same fault 
and guaranteed a price for beet sugar. Thirty millions of public money 
had been spent to make more and more sugar out of beet. The result 
had been to increase the swamping of the market. 

The same thing had happened with wheat. The Federal Farm 
Board of America had been left with two hundred million bushels on 
its hands. It could not issue more than fifty million bushels for fear 
of knocking the bottom out of the market. The result was that there 
were a hundred and fifty million bushels of wheat on hand in addition 
to the coming harvest. 

Germany, to protect its agrarian interests, mainly rye, had just 
concluded an agreement with Romania which definitely derogated 
from the most-favoured nation clause. Germany had agreed to take 
so much Romanian wheat if Romania took the same value of German 
manufactures. This seemed to have escaped notice. There were also 
the Austro-German Customs Union proposal, and the proposals of the 
Central and South-East European Agrarian States. Again, although 
it did not pay France or Poland to upset the coal exports of Great 
Britain, France had nevertheless lent money to Poland for the railway 
from Upper Silesia to Gdynia to facilitate the export of Polish coal to 
Scandinavian markets. Where was the unity of forethought in all 
this? 

Was the development of world economy to be along lines of bargain- 
ing through State organisations, or along those of agreements between 
individual cartels in different countries; or was it to be neither of these, 
but Anglo-Saxon attack on the political system which tried to impose a 
political treaty by economic measures, and which incidentally split a 
free-trade area like the pre-War Hapsburg monarchy into six or seven 
national States ? 
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Dr. PATTERSON replied that he could not foresee the developments 
of the future, but at the present time there seemed to be movements 
along each of the lines indicated. There was a development of State 
nationalisation and import boards, organisations such as the Federal 
Farm Board and the Canadian Wheat Pool which handled a certain 
part of the exports of wheat, and there was the Russian State organisa- 
tion which controlled all the export and import trade. In between the 
extremes one found the British Economic Advisory Council. There 
were comparable movements in Germany, Italy, Czechoslovakia and 
elsewhere. There was a decided growth in State economic organisation 
and activity. 

There were also movements of the other sort, such as had been 
suggested in the address, but they were still feeble and uncertain. All 
methods should be used in so far as they promised help. The nation- 
alist movement was certainly helping to meet some problems, but it 
had its perils, and it was difficult to see whether one could use it and 
at the same time safeguard the world from its dangers. Russia was 
merely presenting older problems in a new and more difficult form. 
Some talked as if dumping were an entirely new phenomenon. If 
dumping was defined as the sale of a product cheaper in one market 
than in another, in a foreign market than at home, that practice had 
been indulged in by countries for many years. It had become aggra- 
vated by the building up of larger capital investments and heavier over- 
head costs, added to by rapid obsolescence, so that products must be 
sold to meet the costs. In Russia the control of all imports and exports 
by the Government made it possible to shift costs from one part of the 
organisation to another, and if a loss was involved on one product it 
could be made up on some other product. The problem was whether 
the development of import boards and similar movements could be 
utilised as a means to gain control and to reach international agreement 
and cooperation in adjusting and restraining, so as to avoid the con- 
stant demoralisation of markets which resulted from lack of this. 

With regard to cartels, they created new problems. The settle- 
ment of one problem created a new one which might be more harassing. 
The problem of capital and labour had been dealt with in the United 
States, and one of the results had been that employers and employees 
in some industries had entered into coalition at the expense of the 
public. The New York Street Railways were once charged with having 
conspired with their employees in arranging a strike which enabled the 
employers to use the men’s demand for higher wages as a pretext for 
raising the fares, the resulting gains to be divided between employers 
and employees. There had been a similar charge made in the West 
Virginia coal-fields where a strike had been brought about to justify a 
proposed increase in the price of coal. 

Similarly cartels would create new difficulties. In the debates on 
the cartel system at the World Economic Conference at Geneva in 1927 
it had been pointed out that the successful operation of a cartel would 
mean its control of prices for the whole industry, and would also create 
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difficulty for the workers who would face a completely organised group 
of employers throughout the whole industry. But both these were 
preferable to the difficulties raised by organisation on a purely national 
basis and the complications resulting from an appeal to national 
governments. 


Mr. WynDHAM BEwESs said that he felt there would be great danger 
of cartels becoming strong enough to dominate a country or set of 
countries unless they were placed under government control. He also 
referred to the unemployment which resulted from the cartel system by 
the discharge of labour, and pointed out that the cheapening of pro- 
duction for the public did not always result. 

One cause of the unique state of the world at the moment was the 
lack of consumption. An enormous country like China was unable to 
buy because the value of silver had fallen so low. Was it not possible 
to do something to improve the buying value of silver, which, like other 
commodities, was affected by world causes, chiefly by the appropriation 
of gold? 

He considered that Reparations were the chief factor in upsetting 
the equilibrium of the world. All Europe had directly or indirectly 
borrowed large sums of money from the United States for the purposes 
of the War, and this had been entirely wasted from an economic point 
of view. The theory of lending was that the money should be profit- 
ably invested by the borrower. In the case of the money lent by the 
United States, there was nothing whatever in the form of investments, 
and repayment had to be made by countries who were economically 
unable to repay except out of the proceeds of toil. The same applied 
to Reparations from Germany. She had not made anything out of the 
War. The result was that enormous sums of money, chiefly in gold, 
were being removed from States that had made no profits to the United 
States, where they upset the economic position of the world by being 
withdrawn from commerce. Could the payment of these huge amounts, 
which economically represented nothing, be economically justified ? 


Dr. PATTERSON replied that he had been arguing ever since 1919 
that political debts, including reparations, were a nuisance and he hoped 
that a political formula would soon be found that would make cancella- 
tion possible. But even if this were done there would still be a very 
acute problem. In the space of a very few years the United States had 
invested on a profit account very heavily abroad. British investments 
abroad were accumulated very gradually over a good many years, 
which permitted trade to adjust itself to the changing situation and 
brought about an import balance of trade on general payments. 
British investments had been increasing year by year, but the change 
had been gradual. The United States, on the other hand, had accumul- 
ated them suddenly. She had curtailed immigration and cut off pay- 
ments which might be made. She had a highly developed, elaborate 
business structure with a number of industrialists engaged in the 
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development of American industries who naturally did not wish to see 
their industries ruined by a sudden import of foreign goods. So they 
secured a duty, and though it was to be deplored it was not surprising. 
The rush of raisins from Syria called for tariffs to protect the Californian 
raisins. Freight rates were arranged to keep out British steel and coal 
from competition with American steel and coal. It was the kind of 
thing that must be expected in a world so organised. One heard of 
certain urgent requests from British industries for protection from 
outside imports. Feeling that their industrial structure was threatened 
by outside imports, the owners, managers and workers demanded 
tariffs. With these restrictions trade was carried on by means of 
credits, and promises to pay of governments and corporations from all 
parts of the world were sold to Americans. Foreign investments 
increased, which meant more and more pressure for payment of capital 
charges and consequently more pressure of imports. This pressure was 
met by greater resistance to the imports and a very difficult situation 
was built up. The answer to the problem was not evident, but cancella- 
tion of political debts would not go very far. It was the result of a 
sudden change in the flow of the trade balance; up to within a few 
years there had been a flow out on the trade balance of five hundred 
million dollars. A situation had been created in which the flow ought 
to be reversed, but it was not easy to find new channels of trade and new 
markets so that the flow outwards could become a flow inwards. Some 
imports would be allowed in at a loss and would cause trouble for 
particular manufacturers. There would be some lowering of tariffs, 
but if this were not done carefully it would do more harm than good. 
And finally Americans would lose on some of their investments, which 
he did not think would do them much harm. 

In reply to a question as to whether decreased expenditure on 
armaments would affect the economic situation of the world, Dr. 
Patterson said that the answer was obviously in the affirmative, but 
the method of approaching the problem by suggesting that there ought 
to be attached to the cancellation of debts some provision as to reduc- 
tion of armaments seemed to him rather naive. The French were said 
to be increasing fortifications on the Italian border, but it was difficult 
to see that this had any connection with the French debt to the United 
States Government. It seemed like suggesting that the French had a 
right to fortify the border because they owed the United States forty 
million dollars a year, and he did not see how the cancellation of those 
debts would bring about any result in effective disarmament. He 
feared that the approaching Disarmament Conference would merely 
result in agreements to forgo certain types of armaments which would 
not be constructed in any case. But there was growing up throughout 
the world a belief that a disarmament conference could accomplish 
something, and if it was suggested that disarmament should be offered 
as the price for cancellation of debts, since both were so much needed, 
he would have no objection to tying them up in that way, but it was a 
case of camouflage. 





ANGLO-FRENCH RELATIONS 
Address given at Chatham House on October 8th, 1931 


By COMMANDER STEPHEN KING-HALL, R.N. 
PROFESSOR P. J. NoEL Baker in the Chair. 


My remarks will be grouped under two headings. First I 
shall deal with the background of the problem, and secondly I 
shall deal with the present state of affairs and the future of the 
problem. I considered very carefully whether I could spare 
you the first part of my talk, but I am afraid I shall have to 
ask you to listen to it. Believing as I do that the question of 
Anglo-French relations is one of the two most important political 
problems in the world to-day, it is necessary for me to explain 
to you why and how it has attained this dominating position. 

In 1914 a most curious and unusual event occurred: the 
British and French nations found themselves at war on the same 
side. A century had elapsed since the British nation had par- 
ticipated in a great war, and it was the first great war in which 
the modern British Empire had taken part. These facts lend a 
peculiar quality to the 1914 British declaration of war. Much 
water had flowed under the bridges of London between 1815 
and 1914. Complete manhood suffrage had come into existence, 
the Labour Party was becoming a real political force, and Trades 
Unions had successfully established their position as an essential 
feature of society. Wars of the past had been declared by a 
comparatively few statesmen for political, economic and strategic 
reasons which were incomprehensible to the man in the street. 

For so long as this man did not really count for very much 
in political affairs, this method was all very well, but during the 
nineteenth century the common or garden man in Great Britain 
was becoming more and more important and more and more 
vocal. By 1914 he had definitely made up his mind that in 
domestic politics, in questions such as social reform, the powers 
of the House of Lords and so forth, he was going to be master 
in his own country, and that politicians were going to obey his 
orders. He had hardly reached the stage of concerning himself 
with foreign affairs, and so in the years preceding the War— 
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though it was politically safe for a section of a Cabinet to have 
secret understandings with France—it was politically very 
dangerous to oppose the ideas for which Mr. Lloyd George was 
fighting. 

When the crisis came in 1914, the Government—and by the 
word “‘ Government” I mean not only the Cabinet and their 
supporters in the House, but I also mean the Conservative 
leaders and the permanent officials at the Foreign Office, the 
Defence Ministers and the Government’s naval and military 
advisers—declared war for perfectly sound strategic-political 
reasons. They declared war, generally speaking, in order to 
preserve the balance of power. 

To the leaders of our nation in 1914 a balance of power between 
the great competing national units was the essential foundation 
of the civilised world. To most statesmen in 1914 a framework 
of competitive nationalisms seemed the natural, inevitable state 
of affairs. Seven hundred years earlier a Church Universal 
must have seemed just as obvious to kings, princes, popes, 
bishops and feudal lords. There were exceptions in I9gI4, as 
there were exceptions in the fourteenth century, to those who 
took for granted that the contemporary social system was a 
thing eternal. There were cautious men, prudent men who dimly 
sensed that the balance of power theory was growing obsolete, 
and there were advanced men who were dubbed fools or knaves. 
In 1905 Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman spoke of a “‘ League of 
Peace ’’; in 1911 and again in 1912 the present Lord Grey spoke 
of the dangers of the system of rival alliances and the need for 
some kind of internationalising of rivalries. In 1910 Senator 
Léon Bourgeois published his book La Société des Nations, and 
Norman Angell was writing words of great wisdom twenty years 
ahead of his time. But these were only whispers, which were 
drowned in the clang and clash which arose from the armed 
camps of Europe. 

In the opinions, then, of those who ruled Great Britain in 1914 
the preservation of the balance of power was the same thing 
as the preservation of civilisation, and civilisation seemed worth 
a war. 

As I have already suggested, the men in the British streets, 
the voters, did not concern themselves in 1914 with the pros and 
cons of the balance of power, and therefore, in order to obtain 
national support for what was evidently likely to be an immense 
struggle, it was necessary for the leaders to lay great emphasis 
On the end to which in their opinion the balance of power was a 
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means. The invasion of Belgium put real substance behind the 
phrases “‘ the cause of the weak against the strong, of the small 
peoples against their over-weening neighbours, of law against 
brute force.”’ 4 

The Government of Great Britain, in my view, went to war 
for the sake of Great Britain, and also for other reasons, since 
the state of evolution of democratic control in Great Britain had 
reached a point when it was necessary to convince the British 
people that a somewhat wider issue was at stake than could be 
framed in the conception of a national State going to war in 
order to do down or grab something from another national 
State. It was necessary to explain to the public in Great Britain 
that a great principle of world-wide importance to humanity was 
at stake. This war was not going to be like the Boer War; it 
was to be more like a crusade—in fact, it was to be for a fine 
purpose: the kind of purpose no decent man could refuse 
to support. It was eventually to become spoken of as “ the 
war to end war.” It was to strike a blow perhaps at the old 
system of competition between national States in which might 
was right. Of course, incidentally and quite properly, it would 
protect from greedy hands the possessions of the British Empire. 

Before I deal with the French outlook I must say a word 
about the attitude of the British Empire towards this war. By 
1914 the British Commonwealth of Nations had reached a stage 
in its development in which the nations which composed it may 
be compared with the man in the street in Great Britain. That 
is to say, in domestic matters the Dominions were quite clear as 
to their independence, but in foreign policy they were still pre- 
pared to accept what Downing Street gave them. 

Such was the British attitude in 1914. I will summarise it 
by saying that it was the attitude of an Empire whose Dominions 
were independent of London in domestic affairs, but obedient 
to London in foreign affairs, and a British public which was 
independent of Whitehall in domestic politics, but obedient to 
Whitehall in foreign affairs. The situation was, of course, develop- 
ing, and had there been no war I imagine that by degrees the 
Dominions and the man in the street in Great Britain would 
progressively but slowly have insisted on their right to control 
foreign policy. 

Actually the War enormously accelerated this process. The 
Dominions insisted on their full nationhood—I need not remind 
this audience of the proofs of this fact—and the man in the 


1 The Times, August 5th, 1914, Leading Article. 
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street in Great Britain realised as he had never done before 
that foreign policy affected his life, his loves, his purse, all that 
he is and all that he hopes to be. 

On the side of France my analysis is simplified by the absence 
of French Dominions. France is France indivisible and com- 
plete. France was, and still is, the perfect example of the 
pre-War national State, more so than Italy, Japan or the U.S.S.R.; 
for in these latter cases, though there are the outward and visible 
signs of a State, I do not feel that the State is supported by the 
breadth of educated public opinion which exists in France, and 
I also feel that at any rate in one case it may be a new form of 
State. France is a democracy in the sense that educated public 
opinion counts and knows what it wants. What it wants and 
what it has got is a centralised bureaucracy. It would not be 
true to say that an intelligent Frenchman does not understand 
local government; it would be true to say that he does not 
believe in it as do the British and the Chinese, who are the world’s 
experts on devolution and local government; and because a 
Frenchman does not believe in decentralisation he insists on 
having centralisation. To him “ la patrie,” ‘la France,” ‘‘ mon 
pays” is a clear-cut and definite framework, embracing alike the 
Parisian, the man of the Midi and the Algerian. The North 
Africans and Senegalese are Frenchmen with different-coloured 
skins from those who live north of the Mediterranean. The French- 
man thinks of France as something quite different from the rest 
of the world; as something “solide” and “net ” amidst much 
confusion. 

In France people thought of getting back the lost provinces 
and of revenging themselves for 1870, and the campaign started 
with a half-baked offensive into Alsace. In St. Petersburg they 
were thinking of Constantinople; in Tokio, after some hesitation 
as to which way the cat was going to jump, they began to think 
of Tsingtao and Manchuria; in Rome they began to think of 
the Tyrol and the Dalmatian coast. 

The Americans, who were still trying to crystallise out as a 
nation, diagnosed the situation as being one of the usual European 
national brawls, and not the great Right versus Might struggle 
of universal importance, and they were all for keeping out of the 
business. 

The trouble about a modern war is that it becomes too big 
for comprehension. By 1917 the War was completely out of 
control; it was an end, not a means. It would not be true to 
say that no one knew why it was being fought, but it would be 
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true to say that everyone thought it was being fought for a 
different reason. In fact, it rather reminds me of the present 
General Election. As I read the history of those times, the 
French, with that realism upon which they pride themselves, 
were noting with satisfaction that, after all, they had been right 
all the time. They were saying: ‘‘ Those hypocritical British 
who never will call a spade a spade hadn’t got the guts to say 
quite bluntly in 1914, ‘ Now’s the time to down our rival Ger- 
many,’ and they hesitated and shuffled about till they could 
find some moral foundation—but look at them now! They’ve 
signed secret treaties—the Treaty of London—and London is 
playing the same old game as the rest of us! ” 

Actually, the facts were otherwise. The United States had 
been persuaded by Wilson that the War was a special kind of 
war—a crusade, and the States were coming into the war with 
the publicly expressed determination of getting nothing out of 
it for themselves. Also, many hundreds of thousands of British 
had seen enough of the War—and it was the first time a con- 
siderable proportion of our electorate had ever seen war—to 
make them feel that the whole thing was a stinking mockery 
unless it was to result in a new conception of international 
politics. 

Added to these facts was the realisation by the Government 
of Great Britain that the arrival on the scene of the United 
States, with its novel doctrine of publicly committing itself as 
practical politics to no acquisitions, to self-determination and 
other ideals hitherto confined to text-books, meant that a new 
chapter had been opened in world history. 

I believe that by 1917-18 there were leaders in London who 
were thinking on the following lines. ‘‘In 1914,” they would 
reflect, “‘ 1 supported war because I believed in the balance of 
power. In order to obtain the support of the nation it was 
necessary to talk about the ends to which, in my opinion, the 
balance of power was the only practical means. This war has 
become unprecedented and unique, and in the minds of the 
people the war has become a war to end war. This presupposes 
a different conception of international politics, for I never looked 
on the balance of power as being a means of ending war; it 
was a method of postponing war. If I am to continue to lead 
the people of Great Britain I must begin to think of some inter- 
national political system which will provide them with what 
they demand, an international system which—in the words of 
The Times on August 5th, 1914—is founded on the principle of 
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‘law against brute force.’ The old balance of power idea only 
provided ‘ brute force against brute force.’ ” 

So it came about that towards the end of the War the British 
Government and the British people were definitely thinking in 
terms of a new world—with reservations. I say with reserva- 
tions, because the British are cautious. ‘‘ Practical ’”’ we call it. 
If a new world is obviously coming, we do not waste time trying 
to put the clock back; we are prepared to go and pioneer in the 
new world, but we always do it from a well-provisioned base in 
the old world. If the League had not been invented in the 
British Foreign Office it might not be alive to-day—and it wAs 
invented in London, though admittedly canned and distributed 
from America. 

The French, on the other hand, were not in the least convinced 
in 1918-19 that the expression ‘‘ Plus celé change plus c’est la 
méme chose ’’ was not still a very sound maxim, though they 
also had reservations. In their case the problem was that of 
discovering precisely in what manner the outward and visible 
changes which the lunatic Wilson, guardedly supported by the 
; fence-sitting British, was about to introduce, in what manner 
these new things, these Mandates, this League, this idealism, 
were really the old things under new names. Clemenceau and 
Foch did their best to keep as many new things as possible out 
of the international picture, but the British were an insuperable 
obstacle to the complete abolition of new things expressing new 
f ideas. Dr. Woodrow Wilson, with his naive and absurd ultra- 
) modern habit of doing things such as travelling to Rome and 

appealing to the Italians over the heads of their Government, 
was a nuisance, but not a real danger. He was in the clouds, 
but though Lloyd George and the British delegation had their 
feet firmly on the ground, they were taking a most inconvenient 
interest in the stars. 
Just as the War pushed the British along the line of Imperial 
evolution, towards the Irish Free State and Dominion Status for 
India, so it convinced them that the time had arrived when a 
beginning must be made with the evolution of world government. 
It is, of course, easy to lay too much stress upon particular dates 
or events, but it seems to me that whereas the Entente Cordiale 
was in the true tradition of British Imperialism—of the balance 
of power—the signature of the Treaty of Versailles by the 
individual members of the British Commonwealth of Nations 
marked the end of the old way of conducting affairs so far as 
this country was concerned. For convenience of speech I am 
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going to call the foreign policy to which we were committed in 
1919 the New World Policy, in contra-distinction to the Old 
World Policy. 

When Great Britain was committed to the New World Policy 
in 1919, the problem of Anglo-French relations entered into an 
entirely new phase. For centuries—from the time of the Hundred 
Years’ War up to 1904—Anglo-French rivalry had struggled in 
that framework of conflicting national States which I have 
already very briefly described—the cockpit of European national- 
ism. But from 1919 the struggle has changed its venue. The 
issue at stake has not been, and is not to-day, whether Great 
Britain or France shall be dominant in a nationalistic world of 
normally antagonistic sovereign States. The issue at stake is 
whether or not the keynote of the world of the future is to be 
internationalism or nationalism. The unprecedented nature of 
this issue makes it impossible to find any exact parallel to it in 
the history of the past. It is an issue which has been discussed 
by philosophers, but was of only academic interest to mankind 
until material pre-requisites had been created by scientific men. 


To discuss, to plead, or to fight about whether the world shall. 


be organised internationally, is a waste of time until you have 
got the wireless, telephone, aeroplanes, the cinema, a widely- 
spread literacy and similar means of rapid communication between 
men. These material needs for internationalism have only 
recently become available, and, curiously enough, the evolution 
of many of them was hastened by the World War. Out of the 
strong cometh forth sweetness. 

It was also useless to discuss a practical international world 
until economic developments had provided a common world- 
wide economic foundation upon which the prosperity of each 
individual ultimately depended, irrespective of the colour of his 
skin, his language, his race or his geographical situation. Such 
an economic foundation does now, in fact, exist, and the supreme 
blessing of the present economic crisis is its educational valve in 
this respect. 

Returning for a moment to my statement that it was useless 
to try to find an exact parallel in history to the issue between 
France and ourselves, I would suggest that an analogy may be 
found in the American Civil War. The issue between North and 
South was, on a smaller scale, the issue between France and 
ourselves. Stated as simply as possible, the issue is as follows : 

Great Britain stands for internationalism. 
France stands for nationalism. 
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Divergent policies have this in common—they are both means 
to an end, and I believe that the end of the French policy is 
exactly the same as ours. I shall describe this common end as 
human security. I say human security because when you get 
right down to the bottom of things you find that the individual 
Frenchman and Englishman want peace and prosperity, in which 
to get as much happiness as possible out of life. From this 
common starting-point the divergence begins. The French out- 
look assumes that the security of the individual is dependent 
upon the security of the national State, and that the national 
State is best made secure by other national States feeling insecure. 
In fairness to the French I must point out that their Memorandum 
on Disarmament of July 15th, 1931, put this the other way 
round. They say: “Insecurity for one State is insecurity for 
all.” But in support of my version of the French point of view 
I put Monsieur Maginot in the witness-box, and on July roth, 
1931, he testifies as follows: ‘‘ We are not a conquered people, 
but conquerors. Let the bellicose countries be silent. No 
capitulation to Germany. Let us defend our gold. As for our 
military power, I answer for it.”’ 

The British outlook assumes that the evolution of civilisation, 
particularly on the economic side, has made, and is continuing 
to make, the French outlook out of date. The British, whether 
it be in the smaller world of their Empire or the Great World, 
incline to the belief that if the security of the individual is 
dependent upon the security of the national State, then the 
national State is best made secure by making other States feel 
secure. Stated in two sentences my proposition is this: France 
says: ‘Insecurity for others is security for France”; Great 
Britain says: ‘‘ Security for others is security for Great Britain.” 
Of course the proposition has been stated in its extreme form. 
There is a weighty body of opinion in this country which views 
with suspicious alarm any rapid or startling steps to implement 
what I have called the British point of view. These people can 
stomach a Locarno, but not an Eastern Locarno or a Geneva 
Protocol. These people would say, ‘‘ I’ve got a feeling that by 
degrees the world will realise that it is a unit, but perhaps the 
French are right, and if they are right, then we must be prepared 
to keep our end up in a nationalistic world.” 

There are also some Frenchmen who feel that the French 
point of view is not quite so adequate to-day as it may have 
been in 1914, and these Frenchmen would say: “ Supposing 
the British are right, and that internationalism is the order of 
No. 6.—vVOL. x 3E 
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the future, we must take care to use the League in order to 
stake out a claim in this new political racket.” 

But with these reservations the history of the  ost-\V/ar 
period reveals a fundamental difference of outlook towards 
world affairs between France and Great Britain. The history of 
Reparations from the Ruhr adventure, through Dawes, Young 
and Hoover to the London Conference of 1931, or the record of 
the Disarmament question are like film stories in which the 
French and British are always approaching the core of the . 
problem from opposed angles. 

The question is, What are we going to do about it? Before 
I enumerate various possibilities, I will remind you why I con- 
sider Anglo-French relations to be one of the two most important 
political problems in the world to-day. The other is, of course, 
the issue between Communism and Capitalism. They are both 
of first-class importance for the same reason, since the issues at 
stake are in each case moral issues. The questions at stake are 
those of deciding upon modes of life. If the French carry the 
day, we are back to “‘ 1914 and all that,” and I would observe 
that in this event we shall be on an exceedingly bad’ wicket upon 
which to stand up to the Russian bowling. We know what the 
triumph of French ideas will mean: they will mean war. They 
will mean a war of revenge in which Italy and Germany and 
Russia set out to revise the treaties by force, and this will probably 
mean our entry into that war against the French in order to 
preserve the balance of power. 

If, on the other hand, British ideas prevail, and the evolution 
of world politics is definitely kept on international lines, if national 
sovereignty is gradually made to seem obsolete—and with that 
obsolescence armaments and war will become obsolete—then it 
seems to me that we shall be on our way to the creation of a world 
polity in which Russia—a modified Russia—will find a place. 

Now what are we going to do about this Anglo-French ques- 
tion? First let us note this fact. If I am right in my analysis 
of our respective standpoints, then no compromise should be 
possible. You cannot serve God and Mammon; you cannot be 
nationally international, or internationally national. You cannot 
believe that your face has become international, and then go 
round cutting off national noses, without expecting to be spited. 
No permanent compromise is possible, and the world must 
move—slowly perhaps, but surely—either to the right or to the 
left. But practically the situation is altered by the fact that the 
British are one of the parties to the dispute, and the British 
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have been put into the world by God in order to make theories 
fit facts. ‘Tis makes me hopeful that the movement we wish to 
brig abnut may be made to appear static. The British are very 
adept in the art of Einsteinian politics: the introduction into a 
problem of a touch of relativity so that it is apparently solved 
by a British retreat which is in reality a flanking movement, and 
the final result is not what it seemed certain it was to be, nay, 
what it seems certain it is. If you find this analysis confusing, 
you can appreciate how inexplicable our foreign policy often 
appears to a foreign mind. 

At the same time, one can have too much of a good thing, 
and it is my personal view that of late we have forgotten that 
a foreign policy, however soothing, however conciliatory, however 
compromising, is only a means to an end, and must be reconsidered 
if it does not achieve its purpose. We must not “ reculer 
pour mieux sauter”’ so far that the long jump is beyond our 
powers. 

Since I919 we have been compromising with the French; 
we have been building a bridge between French nationalism and 
League politics. This was necessary. It has been ten years 
well spent; but now we have reached the time when we must 
get something across the bridge. The time has arrived when, in 
the interests of the world, of the French and ourselves, plain 
speech is needed. Whilst we have been bridge-building we have 
buried Anglo-French differences beneath fine sentiment. The 
corpse has not been buried very deep, and the economic blizzard 
has washed away the daisies and forget-me-nots planted at 
Locarno and elsewhere. The corpse is beginning to smell 
uncommon high, and in order to cremate it we must drag it out 
and admit that it exists. Let us admit, then, that we differ 
radically from the French in very many matters, of which the 
most important is that of our respective conceptions of the 
future of international politics. 

How should British policy attempt to remove this difference ? 
I have described the keynote of our New World foreign policy 
in the words : “ Security for others is security for Great Britain.” 
Therefore, from our point of view, we must try to make France 
feel secure. Unfortunately, the French, with their policy of 
“Insecurity for others means security for France,” only feel 
secure when they are doing things which, by making other people 
feel nervous, run counter to the principle of our policy. 

Now it is as true of the world to-day, the world of inter- 


nationalism, as it was true in the world of yesterday, the world 
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of nationalism, that any policy must have behind it force of 
some kind. That observation is common ground in both con- 
ceptions of the world; it is true in my conception of the world, 
which is, that, whether we like it or not, the world of to-day is 
a unit, and must function—if it wants to function at all—in a 
cooperative manner, and it is also true of the older conception 
of the world, the present French conception of the world as a 
physical unit, but a collection of political and economic entities. 
Behind a policy there must be force. 

But there are “forces’’ and “ forces,’ and it may well be 
that a force which is appropriate in one framework is inappropriate 
in another. Forces calculated to influence the actions of human 
beings vary in a kind of scale from the force of pure reasoning 
downwards to pure brute force. 

When, therefore, we are faced, as I believe we are to-day, 
with a problem which consists of two opposed policies, that of 
our own and that of France, we must consider what forces 
are behind, or can be mobilised in support of those two 
policies. When we have done that, we can consider what 
should be our strategy; in other words, how should we use our 
forces ? 

I will first take the French forces. They consist on the 
military side of the maintenance of a strong army and air force 
and a submarine fleet. Upon the economic side they consist 
of the accumulation of a large gold reserve, one of whose functions 
is that of supporting credits issued for political purposes calculated 
to support the French policy of nationalism. 

Considering for a moment the military forces of France, I 
propose to rule these out of the picture, not because I do not 
appreciate that they are formidable forces of their type; not 
because I believe that if the necessity arose we should not have 
any difficulty in countering them; but for two other reasons. 
Firstly, I rule them out because such forces, this type of force— 
the so-called armed force—is obsolete in the modern world. 
Secondly, the whole nature of our contention that the modern 
world is an international world makes it ridiculous for us to start 
an armaments race with anyone. The whole basis of security 
through armaments is that one is supposed to be secure because 
other people are frightened of you—in other words, they feel 
insecure. Whatever well-meaning people who want the best of 
both worlds may say, the motto of every Defence Ministry and 
staff college in the world is that ‘‘ Offence is the best form of 
Defence.” Therefore, to counter the French military force with 
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equivalent or superior military force is to give away the whole 
of our case and to admit that the French conception of the world 
is right, after all. 

We come now to the economic sphere, and here we also come 
to the heart of the matter. Nine years ago I wrote in the intro- 
duction to one of my books that the dominant factor in inter- 
national politics had become that of the economic unity of the 
world. Nothing which has happened since has caused me to 
modify that opinion. 

I said just now that the second force behind French policy 
was gold. Monday, the 21st of September, 1931, will in years 
to come be regarded as one of the great turning points in human 
history, for upon that date the British Government abandoned 
the Gold Standard after a struggle which had lasted six years, 
and—as I venture to predict—inaugurated a new era in the 
economic and political history of the world. By a most amazing 
twist of history, this momentous step was at any rate partly 
brought about as a consequence of a mutiny in the British Fleet, 
which a century previously—also not long after a mutiny—had 
defeated French aspirations at Trafalgar. 

Our departure from the Gold Standard raises two sets of 
problems, closely connected, but susceptible to distinct analysis. 
One, the domestic problem; two, the international problem. 
It is upon the latter and its bearing on the subject of my paper 
to-night that I wish to concentrate; but first I must say a word 
about the domestic situation. Provided we keep our heads, 
provided we balance our Budget, provided we have a truly 
national Government which keeps the very tightest possible 
control over the inevitable rise in the internal price level, we 
shall be all right, and we shall have an adequate base, a centre of 
stability and confidence in the world, from which to operate 
internationally in pursuit of our international policy. 

Leaving the Gold Standard has placed an exceedingly powerful 
weapon in our hands. It has given us at one stroke of the pen 
the most potent force in this new type of world in which we live, 
provided that in the first place we do not blow ourselves up with 
this new explosive, and provided we know how and where to 
place the explosive charges which are now at our disposal. I 
am going to assume that we do not blow ourselves up on the 
Home Front, either by inflation on the one hand, or by excessive 
profiteering, or by undue pressure on wages leading to industrial 
troubles on the other. One thing is certain, and that is that if 
we blow ourselves up, we shall blow up civilisation. 
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Assuming, therefore, that we maintain the Home Front, 
what can we do internationally? 

First you must remember the fact that, although we have 
not got a stable currency, in every other respect the conditions— 
geographical, technical and psychological—which have made 
London the centre of the world’s trade still exist. You must 
remember, for example, that we are the world’s market for metals 
and produce, and that the highly-developed technique of the 
London money market is not the creation of a day, or of a decade, 
but of a century. Add to these facts the fact that we are still 
a great creditor nation, and there is solid reason for supposing 
that the pound sterling is still an essential instrument of world 
trade. Furthermore, we are the greatest market in the world 
for imports. Through going off the Gold Standard we have 
taken a step which virtually sets up a new economic system—I 
will call it the Sterling Empire. It is in some ways a wider 
Empire than that visualised by Lord Beaverbrook, for it not 
only includes Australia, New Zealand, India and to a certain 
extent Canada, but also Denmark, Portugal, Norway, Sweden 
and part of South America. The sterling bloc is economically 
almost self-contained. I am inclined to think that it is more 
self-contained than the gold bloc which centres round France 
and the United States, and it is certainly more self-contained 
than the third and last economic bloc in the world to-day, the 
Russian bloc. 

This sterling bloc, of which we are the hub, depends for its 
economic life upon a managed British pound, and therefore our 
Government speaks in an economic sense for the millions of 
people whose currency is linked to the pound. 

Observe, therefore, the international consequences of our 
freedom from the Gold Standard, provided always we manage 
our currency intelligently. It has abducted from the economic 
influence of the United States and France—and in this case it is 
France which matters most—all the nations which now belong to 
the sterling bloc. It is asif a great currency reformation had taken 
place in which we and our satellites have forsaken the Universal 
God of Gold and set up in his place the image of Sterling. But 
whereas in a modern world it is possible for several established 
religions to exist side by side, it is not desirable in the long run 
for several systems of values to dispute in the economic world. 

We sterling worshippers will need a stable currency, and the 
gold worshippers need us back in the temple we have forsaken. 
Here are the elements of a bargain. 
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We are now in a position to make terms at an international 
economic conference, and believing as I do that fundamentally 
the sterling bloc is stronger than the gold bloc, we can put up 
strong conditions as a pre-requisite to the re-unification of the 
economic world. 

What we must do in the first place is this, and I will tabulate 
what I conceive to be our programme. 


A. Work out a technique for a stable international currency. 
B. Call an International Economic Conference to consider currency 
stabilisation. 
C. Lay down the following conditions as a pre-requisite to winding 
up the sterling bloc : 
1. Disarmament. 
2. Abolition of all War Debts and Reparations. 
3. International control of credits. 


At such a conference there will, of course, have to be give and 
take. We shall not get our complete international world, and 
the French will have to give up part of their national world. 
So far as this latter point is concerned, circumstances have 
already forced the French partly into the arms of the Germans, 
but we must recognise that though it is very satisfactory from 
the long-term point of view, it is going to mean that at this 
conference which I foresee coming we sterling people are going 
to face a very powerful gold bloc of the United States, France 
and perhaps Germany. I say perhaps Germany because that 
country is to-night on the knife-edge of uncertainty. Economic- 
ally that is a powerful combination, and it has got the gold. 
Opinions may differ, and I may be wrong in my judgment that 
our main cards, which consist (a) of being the largest import 
market of the world, and (d) of our experience as international 
traders, will trump the gold card. We shall see. 

But politically I think there is less doubt that we have a 
winning hand. 

I want to repeat here that the whole of this business is funda- 
mentally a struggle between two conceptions of world govern- 
ment—ours and that of France—and politically the weakness of 
the gold bloc is that the United States and Germany will be 
uneasy partners with France if the latter really goes in for too 
nationalistic a policy. There is a limit to the unifying effect 
which gold can exert on the international policies of the United 
States, France and Germany if France tries to stick too exactly 
to the principles of the foreign policy she has pursued since Ig19. 
In such event I think we should find that the United States 
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would at any rate move half-way round the table towards our 
side, whilst the Germans would at any rate try to hold hands 
under the table. 

So much for an appreciation of the forces at our disposal, 
and the method of their employment. But a complete strategy 
includes not only the mobilisation of certain forces but also an 
understanding as to where they shall be employed. 

I hold it to be of the utmost importance that this international 
conference should take place at Geneva and within the League 
framework. I know the difficulties, but they are not insuperable. 
Nothing, in my opinion, has been more scandalous than the fact 
that this tremendous world crisis has been in full blast since the 
summer, and Geneva has been dead. I was present at the open- 
ing proceedings of the Assembly, and whilst at Geneva I had the 
advantage of hearing the private views of some eminent economists 
and financiers of several nationalities. Their general agreement 
as to the urgency of the situation was remarkable; but, speaking 
generally, it would have been difficult for anyone attending the 
Assembly to appreciate that anything abnormal was taking place. 

We had a world in economic dissolution, and the appointed, 
and really very well organised, centre of world cooperation 
suggested to me the atmosphere of a theatre in which a play 
has flopped and is just going to be withdrawn. The people who 
matter will not sit in the stalls even if you give them the seats. 

May I now, in my closing sentences, attempt to summarise 
the main conclusions I have tried to lay before you? 

Firstly, we are now at a time in human history when mankind 
has to choose between two possible methods of conducting inter- 
national affairs: the cooperative method, and the competitive 
method. 

Secondly, there is a difference of opinion between the British 
and the French as to which of these two policies is best calculated 
to give security. The British believe that the future of the world 
depends upon cooperation ; the French believe that fundamentally 
nothing has changed very much and that nationalism still holds 
the field. 

Thirdly, the time has arrived when we must admit that this 
difference of policy exists. 

Fourthly, when one is trying to defeat a rival policy, one 
must have force at one’s disposal. 

Fifthly, the French force consists of military forces and gold. 
So far as the question of military forces is concerned, we cannot 
meet like with like, because to do so runs counter to all the 
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arguments upon which we base our belief that the world of to-day 
must be a cooperative world. 

Sixthly, in the economic sphere the situation has been pro- 
foundly altered by our departure from the Gold Standard. This 
has given us the opportunity of forming a sterling bloc partly 
independent of the economic force exercised by French gold. 

Seventhly, having as it were ‘“‘ reculé pour mieux sauter,” we 
are in a position to give the world that leadership which it so 
badly needs, and we should call an International Conference. 
Before doing so we should prepare definite proposals for an 
international currency system. 

Eighthly, at that Conference we should put forward our 
currency proposals and state that we stand for : 


(a) Disarmament ; 

(b) Abolition of War Debts and Reparations ; 

(c) International control, or at any rate direction, of long- 
term credits. 


Ninthly, we should operate in the manner I have indicated 
in support of the policy I have outlined through the League of 
Nations machinery. 

Tenthly, the Conference should be convened not later than 
the spring of next year, which means that preparations must 
start now. 

Those are my ten points, upon some of which I suggest that 
discussion might be fruitful. 


Summary of Discussion 


Miss FREDA WHITE said she would like to quarrel with Commander 
King-Hall’s history of the formation of the League of Nations, which 
was not invented in the Foreign Office, and also with his history of 
centralisation in France. Whereas in England practically every big 
town was a suburb of London, in France the provincial towns were real 
local capitals, and the newspapers read in the provinces were not the 
Paris newspapers. She fundamentally disagreed with the conception 
that the British were all on the side of the angels in seeing the world 
as one, and that the French were all on the side of the devils in seeing 
it divided. The British had a stronger habit of world trade and finance, 
but in political matters they did not always take the international view. 
In 1927 the British Foreign Minister, speaking from the rostrum at 
Geneva, had said that what the League was trying to do by attempting 
to arrange collective security was breaking up the British Empire, and 
that as national Britons they would withdraw within the greater and 
older British Empire. That had been the attitude of Britain all 
through. They would not face the Protocol, which was merely common 
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sense, and the French, with their exaggerated insistence on the fact that 
security must be arranged on a world-wide basis, had had proofs that 
they were right. 

If Commander King-Hall had waited until the second week of the 
Assembly, he would have seen it wake up. Nothing ever did happen 
in the first week. But in Committee he might have heard the interesting 
debate when Sir Arthur Salter and Flandin produced totally different 
financial theories. 

The Mukden crisis had provided a good example of the unity of the 
world. The brawl happened on the 18th September, Mukden was 
occupied on the 19th; there was an interview at Nanking, and Geneva 
was warned by both Chinese and Japanese, all in one day, and when 
the Council met on the 22nd, what was really being applied was pooled 
security. The Japanese were warned by Lord Cecil that under League 
rules there was no excuse for aggressive measures in self-defence, and 
all the Powers of the world, with the exception of Japan, were absolutely 
unanimous. Having officially agreed that the Japanese must retire, 
supposing Japan had refused, all the Powers would have been com- 
mitted to a demonstration of pooled security—the very thing which the 
British had always refused to admit. Without disagreeing with 
Commander King-Hall’s conclusions, she thought that in some ways the 
French had a more practical idea of world security than the British. 
The French were in many ways more internationally minded than the 
British. 


Mr. WICKHAM STEED complimented Commander King-Hall on his 
extremely amusing satire of British and French policy during the past 
twenty years. It reminded him of the caricatures by Sennep in 
L’Echo de Paris. He did not know what experience Commander King- 
Hall had had of France in the making between 1904 and 1914, but 
there was one day in French history which should not be forgotten, 
when in 1905, shortly after the landing of the German Emperor at 
Tangiers and the compulsory dismissal of Delcassé in obedience to the 
Emperor’s dictates, France changed her whole outlook. Up to then 
the French had felt they could not run the risk of being beaten again 
as in 1870-71, and this was the reason they attended the opening of the 
Kiel Canal in 1895, and avoided a trial of strength with England at the 
time of the Fashoda incident. But after 1905 a visible change took 
place. They said, ‘‘ Shall we live in fear of assassination and commit 
suicide for fear of death, or shall we run the risk of death on the 
battlefield?” And they decided that the second was the worthier 
alternative. If they had to fight, if Germany was determined to crush 
them because of their friendship with England, then they would fight. 
The literature of the time spoke of ‘‘ une France nouvelle.” This change 
of spirit really began at the time of the Dreyfus affair, when the bulk 
of the people stood out for justice, even against the army and the 
French Government. 

Up to 1914 British policy had doubtless been a policy of balance 
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of power; but it was never a policy of the encirclement of Germany. 
Dr. Kantorowicz, in his book British Policy and the Myth of the 
Encirclement of Germany, wrote that, after having believed for years in 
a British policy of encirclement, he had been convinced by his work on 
the Reichstag Commission on the apportionment of war guilt that the 
myth of encirclement had been created by the German Emperor and 
von Biilow and Tirpitz to create an atmosphere favourable for German 
naval expansion. One of the fundamental dangers now was that the 
British might forget and fall away from the principles which had 
inspired the policy adopted in 1904, for they had led the whole British 
Empire for the first time to stand ranged in battle on the fields of 
France. Should England forget those principles and isolate herself 
from Western Europe, the “ encirclement myth ”’ would again become 
a very potent element in the policy of Germany and of other States. 

He had a very lively memory of the article in The Times to which 
reference had been made. He remembered the hand that wrote it—it 
was not his hand—and the discussions that had preceded it. It was 
the belief of Sir Edward Grey and the people round him that not only 
was it a question of the balance of power being at stake, but also that 
by the treaty which guaranteed the integrity of Belgium, Britain was 
bound to fight. Britain had agreed to that treaty because she thought 
the safety of the narrow seas was at stake and that a military Power 
like France must not control the narrow seas. Germany in the days 
when the Belgian treaty was signed had not been a first-class military 
Power. That principle was certainly one of self-interest, but, having 
signed the treaty, the British were in honour bound to uphold it, and 
that was the true reason why the man in the street instinctively under- 
stood what the War was about in its initial phase. For years people in 
England had not understood that they were fighting for themselves, 
and in 1917, when they began to perceive this, they were also possessed 
with the idea that the War must be a war toend war. Inno country in 
the world had President Wilson’s ideas received so enthusiastic a 
reception. 

At the Peace Conference the British Delegation combined what the 
American writer, Mr. Frank Simonds, called the sublimest and the 
wickedest members of the British Empire, meaning by the sublimest 
Lord Cecil, and by the wickedest Sir William Tyrrell, the British 
Ambassador in Paris. Alongside of Clemenceau they had done their 
best to resist the ideas of Marshal Foch for the occupation of German 
territory, and, in order to stand up against this military opinion, 
Clemenceau had asked for some guarantee for France against future 
invasion until the organisation of the League of Nations was strong 
enough to guarantee the security of France. Great Britain and the 
United States then agreed to help France against any unprovoked 
German attack, and the French waived their idea of an international 
police force as part of the League. They accepted Articles 10 and 16 
of the League Covenant, in view of the twin factors of security mentioned 
in Article 8, namely, (i) “‘ the maintenance of peace requires the reduc- 
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tion of national armaments to the lowest point consistent with national 
safety,”’ and (ii) ‘‘ the enforcement by common action of international 
obligations.” One heard very little insistence on the second factor, 
which was always essential, even in President Wilson’s mind. When 
the United States went back on the Peace Treaty and the League 
Covenant, the British had to decide whether they would keep their part 
of the guarantee to France, which had been given jointly, not separately. 
Mr. Bonar Law announced that they would not. The leverage over 
French international policy which was thus thrown away would have 
been very valuable in the past ten years. As a result of the refusal to 
make good the British part of that promise, French nationalism had 
raised its head. French insecurity was talked of, and the French went 
into the Ruhr. 

At the Cannes Conference in 1922 it was recognised that British 
interest required that some kind of guarantee should be given, and a 
formula had been worked out by Lloyd George and M. Briand, but M. 
Briand had been overthrown, and the Conference came to nothing. 

In the same year Henri de Jouvenel and Lord Robert Cecil prepared 
the Draft Treaty of Mutual Assistance, designed to promote dis- 
armament and international security. It was rejected by the first 
British Labour Government on the ground that nobody could define 
aggression. In 1923 Mr. Ramsay MacDonald helped to promote and 
Mr. Henderson to work out the Geneva Protocol for the Pacific Settle- 
ment of International Disputes, again in order to give international 
security and to lead to disarmament, the Protocol only to be valid if 
and when a general Disarmament Conference had been held and had 
achieved success. Once more it was rejected, this time by the British 
ConservativeGovernment. Twice the British had rejected the collective 
form of security for which France clamoured. 

In 1927 came the speech to which Miss White had referred when 
Sir Austen Chamberlain, speaking to the Assembly, spoke of “‘ your ”’ 
League as if he did not belong to it, and said, in effect, ‘‘ If you attempt 
to apply the collective principle to give international security in such a 
way that further burdens will be thrown on the British, we Britons will 
withdraw from your League into that smaller and older League, the 
British Commonwealth of Nations.”” As someone had said, there ought 
to have been a band to play Rule, Britannia after that speech. 

People still failed to put the one question which could solve the 
disarmament problem, “Since we have denounced war, what is the 
function of navies and armies?’ France had put the question in the 
Memorandum of December 2oth, 1929, on the eve of the London 
Naval Conference, and also in the Memorandum preparatory to the 
Disarmament Conference in February 1932. But the British had never 
faced this question. Therefore, on balance, British international 
policy in regard to security and disarmament did not compare very 
favourably with the international policy of France. There was no 
single British statesman whose record stood as clear on that score as 
the record of M. Briand in France. 
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On the question of gold, he had noticed the naval officer creeping 
out in the inquiry as to how British financial force could be strategically 
used now that Britain was off the Gold Standard. He agreed that it 
was probably a boon to Britain and to the world that she had gone off 
the Gold Standard, since gold was not a mystic agency of wealth by 
itself, but merely a commodity, the price of which had been artificially 
raised by the accumulations of gold in the United States and France, 
two countries which had never known how to use it. But unless the 
pound sterling was anchored to gold in some way, it would be difficult 
in the long run to prevent a managed currency from blowing up the 
whole country. The ideas of President Hoover might not be so 
different from those of Commander King-Hall, who suggested Britain 
might say, “‘ Disarm or we will not go back to the Gold Standard, and 
we will use the sterling bloc against you.” If armaments were no 
longer any good, we were to make use of economic force—another form 
of war. 

The one fundamental point was that if Britain would say she was 
prepared to admit that when she renounced war she outlawed war and 
would not be neutral towards any war-maker, then she would have 
begun to produce a security which would, before long, be followed by 
disarmament. An attempt to bully anybody into disarming would 
bring disarmament no nearer. 

It was not true that the constant aim of French policy had been to 
try to make others insecure. Since there was no perceptible progress 
in the organisation of collective security, countries that had something 
to fear from an attempt to redress wrongs, real or supposed, by force 
of arms, intended to try to guarantee their own security. That was 
the basis of the alliances between France, Poland, Yugoslavia, Czecho- 
slovakia and Romania. To talk of such alliances as being a purely 
national policy designed to make others insecure required a big stretch 
of the imagination. The fundamental French position was that, what- 
ever wrongs were not righted, the greater wrong of war should not be 
used as a means of righting those wrongs. 

The only satisfactory solution of the economic and political crisis was 
for people in England who knew the feelings of the French, and people 
in France who knew the feelings of the English and sincerely desired 
to work with them—and they were many, as anyone who had spoken 
to French audiences in the last few months, telling them what he 
thought their faults were, would know—for these people to get together, 
and they would find their aims and objects so similar that instead of 
the Entente Cordiale of 1904 there would be the Entente Internationale. 


A MEMBER said that anybody who had been at the last Promenade 
Concert at the Queen’s Hall and had heard the audience singing Rule, 
Britannia over and over again might well doubt whether Great Britain 


really did stand for internationalism. 


A MEmBrR also asked if Commander King-Hall thought that Great 
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Britain ought to take the initiative in calling a conference on currency, 
and if so why? 


THE CHAIRMAN said that his views were in agreement with Com- 
mander King-Hall’s, with Miss White’s and with Mr. Wickham Steed’s. 
He thought it would be a good thing if everybody took away Com- 
mander King-Hall’s ten points in their heads very clearly, and so he 
wished to go over them. First, it was necessary to choose between the 
cooperative method and the competitive method in the future ordering 
of international affairs. Second, it was necessary to recognise that 
there was a vital difference between the policies of France and of Great 
Britain; that in the fundamental point of the use of armed forces the 
French people, as well as the French Government, were still relying 
upon the use of armed forces as the ultimate guarantee of national 
security agairist war, and that in Great Britain, while many people 
held the same views, it was not true that the ordinary man in the 
street believed that his battleships or aircraft would bring him real 
safety. Next, in the formation of whatever policy the world was to 
have in future, it would be important to have force of some kind on 
one’s side, and it was sometimes useful to have material force. He 
was therefore glad that Great Britain’s fundamental economic position 
was probably stronger than that of any other country in the world. 
The leadership of the sterling bloc would put a tremendously useful 
instrument in British hands in the Conference which must be called. 
He agreed, further, that this Conference must meet in the coming year 
and must deal with the three points mentioned—disarmament, the 
virtual if not complete abolition of debts (something might be left 
for the devastated areas of France and Belgium), and the direction of 
economic policy on an international basis with the provision of long- 
term credits. He also agreed that this Conference, if it was to have 
useful results, must be held in Geneva and must work through the 
machinery of the League of Nations, for unless the organisation of 
credit could be fitted into the general fabric of international institu- 
tions, unless security and confidence could be restored within the 
framework of the League, neither on the financial nor on the political 
side could lasting results be achieved. 

With the whole of this outline he was very cordially in agreement, 
but Commander King-Hall would, he thought, be the first to admit that, 
writing as he did in the Oxford manner, that was to say, in epigrams, 
the truth was sometimes obscured by the brilliance of the thought. The 
picture was in some degree over-simplified by the ability of the drawing. 
Mr. Wickham Steed had attacked British nationalism, Miss Freda White 
had defended French internationalism; he would like to ask all three, 
“Who is England? Who is France?” If he were dictator of the 
world, he believed he could arrange the three general elections that were 
coming in England, France and Germany, on such dates and in such 
a way that all of them would result in governments of identical character 
and politics, that would cooperate for world peace. Hitler was not 
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Germany, Maginot was not France, Lord Cecil, alas! was not Great 
Britain. He had been asked to speak in Berlin on the rst August, the 
anniversary of the beginning of the War for the Germans, at a meeting 
of forty thousand people organised to demonstrate the need for peace 
with France. It was at a moment of great political tension between 
the two countries. The Times that morning gave news of a petition 
for Franco-German reconciliation signed by 2,700,000 Frenchmen, while 
the women of Great Britain who were trying to get up a petition for 
disarmament had succeeded in securing, with the help of a leading 
newspaper, only a million and a half signatures. 

Great Britain was certainly not quite so free from nationalism as 
Commander King-Hall’s picture suggested. She had not been very 
international at the Hague Conference in 1929, when Reparations were 
being discussed; she had not been very international in discussing 
where the International Bank should be placed. She was not very 
international in 1931, when the French proposed at Geneva an inter- 
national alternative to the Austro-German Customs Union; imperfect 
as it was and offensive to some nations, it did contain the fundamental 
international solution which was required and which would have worked. 
She was not very international on the 19th July, 1931, when the French 
proposed that the crisis should be dealt with by a hundred million loan 
in which the French Government and the British should cooperate in 
giving guarantees. The result was that when the representatives of 
the central banks reached Basle in the middle of August they said 
the London Conference had made a bad mistake in not providing a 
long-term loan to Germany. Since that time the British Government 
had not given a single thought to the international solution required, 
and the loan to Germany was not one step nearer, though without it 
Germany might once more bring the financial and trading systems of 
the world to a standstill. 

He remembered the history of the British reply about the Geneva 
Protocol, to which Mr. Wickham Steed had referred, and it was extra- 
ordinarily interesting. In 1922 Senator de Jouvenel and Lord Robert 
Cecil worked out fourteen resolutions on security and disarmament, 
which were submitted to governments for observations. A member of 
the French General Staff wrote a paper to prove that security through 
the League was no good, and, among other arguments, appeared the 
view that it was impossible to define aggression. This reply was 
translated into English and circulated in London, and it later appeared 
as the British Labour Government’s objections to the proposal, It 
appeared again in 1925 as the Conservative Government’s rejection of 
the Geneva Protocol. 

He sometimes wondered whether, so far as Whitehall was concerned, 
the British League of Nations policy was not in too great a measure a 
personal policy. M. Briand, the international man of France, had been 
for nearly seven years the Foreign Minister of France, but Lord Cecil, the 
international man of England, had never been Foreign Minister, and 
most of the last seven years had not been in office at all. 
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There was a great measure of truth in what Miss White had said 
about the internationalism of the French. If, for example, one talked 
to Frenchmen who were interested in the Institute for Intellectual 
Cooperation, one felt it was not a desire to “ put across ” French culture 
over a world that might not otherwise receive it, but a conception that 
the intellectual forces of the world ought to be brought together in a 
common effort for the betterment of the world as a whole. 

He agreed with Mr. Wickham Steed in thinking that pooled security, 
an international police force, even an international general staff, was a 
more complete conception of internationalism than any there had 
yet been in this country. The key to the problem was to allow 
popular opinion in both countries to achieve what both peoples 
inarticulately wanted—namely, pooled security to one hundred per 
cent., an absolute guarantee that their armed forces should never be 
used except to preserve the peace of the world. 

He believed with Mr. Wickham Steed that the fundamental thing 
about which the British people were fighting in 1914 was the Belgian 
Treaty of 1839; even though not one Englishman in a hundred had 
heard of it or could remember it on July 2oth, 1914, it became the most 
powerful factor. He believed that now hardly any civilised nation 
could be made to fight willingly for anything but the Covenant of the 
League. He thought there would probably be the creation of an inter- 
national force of some kind much sooner than was expected, and it 
would be a power which would drive out what was wrong and hurtful 
in nationalism—undiscerning self-interest—and would get rid of fear. 
Fear, if it once entered into the mind of a man or woman, could distort 
the entire character, and it might be that fear explained much in 
recent French policy. If fear could be got rid of in the minds of the 
French, it would be much easier to cooperate with them in economic, 
financial and political matters. While it was always valuable to have 
bargaining cards when dealing with the French, it was also absolutely 
certain that nothing could be done unless negotiations were entered 
with an understanding of the French point of view, and an assurance 
that the British purpose was not to defeat, but to cooperate with them 
to the utmost possible extent. 


COMMANDER KING-HALL replied that he agreed with his various 
critics so far as they agreed with him, which he thought was to a con- 
siderable extent. He realised perfectly that in setting forth to generalise 
in a few pages on Anglo-French relations from the beginning of the War 
to the present time, he was laying himself open to questions such as, 
“What is England? What is France?” There was, of course, no 
answer to the question, ““ What do you mean when you say France 
thought this or that?” But when he said that he thought the English 
- rather disliked the French at present, although one could not put it into 
arithmetical terms, it was indicated by the fact that if ten years ago he 
had gone into his club and made hostile observations about the French, 
he would have been looked at askance, whereas if he did so now he 
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would be offered a drink. Which proved that there were many people 
who thought, as he did, that the French had been making themselves 
rather a nuisance. 

He had been two or three thousand miles in France; he had been a 
butler in a French household; and he had bought and sold false teeth, 
travelling for three weeks through France, so he knew something about 
the French, although Miss White’s knowledge was greater, and he did 
not disagree that the biggest mistake was to say that what Paris was 
saying was what France was saying. What he had meant by saying 
that France was centralised was that, for external purposes, to the 
world it was Paris that counted. What Paris said passed all over the 
world for what France was saying, and what people thought someone 
was saying mattered more than what people were actually saying. He 
mentioned, as an example of the difference, the French election in which 
Herriot defeated Poincaré, during which, as he travelled about, he had 
come to the conclusion that France was not saying what Paris was 
saying and what all the papers were informing the public. He had 
checked his estimate with the travellers in false teeth, and it had been 
obvious that M. Herriot was going to get in. The people said M. 
Poincaré was giving them lots of butter, but no bread to put it on. His 
estimate had proved accurate. And that was the occasion on which, 
to the best of his recollection, Te Times had made one of the biggest 
bloomers of its life. 

Mr. Wickham Steed’s knowledge of the political background was 
unassailable, and his own was superficial, yet he still felt that funda- 
mentally Mr. Wickham Steed was thinking in the pre-War world, while 
he himself was not. In 1904 he had been playing konkers in a Swiss 
school, and only began to take an interest in such questions in 1914 
when he found himself knocking about the North Sea. He had no use 
for the idea of pooled security and some form of international police 
force, because he believed the whole thing to be a washout if the modern 
kind of world was going on. Of course it need not go on and people 
could go back to the other way. But if people were going to be flying 
to Australia in aeroplanes, and all the other modern developments con- 
tinued, then a battleship in any international sense was just as obsolete 
as a dinosaur in Piccadilly. That was why he believed, if he represented 
any feeling in British opinion—that the British public was not interested 
in those things which depended on collective armed force. With regard 
to the implication that it might have been necessary to send a force 
out to Manchuria, the British public would have been perfectly right 
to have refused. What would be the good of sending a force out to start 
another war? It would not lead to anything. One side would beat the 
other, and then time would be spent in getting both to their feet again. 

Mr. Wickham Steed had said the naval officer was creeping out in 
the suggestion that economic force should be used, but why was one 
not to have a modern world without being asked to sing a hymn in a 
night-shirt, holding a candle? Of course there was going to be force, 
but it would be economic force. The world had changed, and men did 
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not know how to handle their own creations, which would crush them 
unless they were careful. What he wanted done at the proposed 
Conference was to pool economic forces. He regretted that nobody had 
done him the honour of discussing his suggestion of the international 
control of credit. This was the milk of the coconut. 

He referred to a rumour that a member of the Federal Reserve 
Board had landed at Cherbourg with a proposal of placing at the disposal 
of the International Bank of Credit two hundred million from America 
and one hundred million from France. If something of that sort was 
going to happen, there would be pooled force, but to have battleships 
and aircraft straggling about under a hybrid flag would be a joke. 

He had not been trying to make out that in some sense the British 
were better than the French, that the British were good and the French 
naughty, but he did believe that there was a greater body of opinion in 
Great Britain that believed internationalism was the only thing that 
was going to pay, not because it was good to be international, but 
because it would be more comfortable. The French still attached more 
importance to the idea of armed force, which was out of date. The 
British were more in advance of the French in their conception that 
the only sensible thing was to be international in this new world. The 
French still lived in Mr. Wickham Steed’s world. 

With regard to the question why the British should take the initia- 
tive in calling the Conference, here his nationalism crept out, because he 
believed the British had a function—to give leadership—and they were 
not doing it. The handling of this Conference and the results to come 
out of it were absolutely essential to the continuance of the modern 
world, and he wanted it to continue; he did not want to go and live in 
a hole in the ground. 
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THE TREND OF INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS 
SINCE THE WAR' 


By ARNOLD J. TOYNBEE 


v 


WHEN we try to survey the course of international affairs 
during the twelve years and more that have elapsed since the 
Armistice of 1918 we are apt to be bewildered at first sight by 
the multitude and complexity of the tendencies which we per- 
ceive. Yet, on reflection, we may find ourselves able to gather 
up the manifold tendencies in a single formula. The formula 
which I would suggest for your consideration is this: In the 
“post-War”’ period the principal tendency in international 
affairs has been the tendency of all human affairs to become 
international. 

Expressed in these bald terms, my formula perhaps strikes 
you as an exaggeration. Let me put it to the test by very 
briefly considering the facts. And let us distinguish between 
one set of facts and another. Let us take our stand first on the 
economic plane, then on the political, and then on the cultural, 
and examine in succession the facts that present themselves to 
our vision on each of these horizons. 

I start from the economic plane because here my formula is 
a truism. On the economic plane, the tendency for all affairs 
to become international affairs has not declared itself since the 
Armistice for the first time. It was well established long before 
the War. It goes back to the Industrial Revolution, which 

1 This paper was read at the Fourth Annual Conference of Institutions for 
the Scientific Study of International Relations, held at Copenhagen on June 8th— 
1oth, 1931. The purpose of these Conferences, which were initiated by the 
League of Nations Institute for Intellectual Cooperation, is to facilitate coopera- 
tion between institutions for the study and teaching of international affairs in 
different countries. Twelve countries were represented at the Copenhagen 
Conference, and in addition delegates attended from four international organisa- 
tions. To provide a link between the various national institutions and their 
counterparts in other countries, and also to arrange for representation at the 
Annual Conferences and the execution of the resolutions passed, National Co- 
ordinating Committees have been and are being formed. The National Coordina- 
ting Committee in Great Britain is domiciled at the Royal Institute of Interna- 
tional Affairs and consists of representatives from that Institute, from the London 
School of Economics and Political Science, the Woodrow Wilson Chair of 
International Politics at Aberystwyth, and the Montagu Burton Chair of Inter- 
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made the whole world a market for our Western manufactures. 
And it goes even further back than that, to the voyages of dis- 
covery which turned all the navigable seas on the face of the 
planet into highways for our Western carrying-trade. Really, 
the present economic unification of the world was implicit in 
the first circumnavigation of the globe, more than four centuries 
ago, by Western navigators. 

But this process of unification has proceeded at a very 
different pace on our three different planes of social activity. 
Consider the situation at the outbreak of war in 1914. At that 
moment, when the economic unification of the world was well 
within sight, its political unification had not yet begun. Econo- 
mically, the world in 1914 was already displaying the lineaments 
of a single great cooperative society. -Politically, the world of 
1914 was still in that state of anarchy into which Western 
Christendom had fallen at the end of the Middle Ages, after the 
politico-religious unity which had been created and maintained 
by the medieval Western Church had broken down. During 
the intervening four or five centuries, practically nothing had 
been done to fill the fearful void which the break-up of medizval 
Western Christendom had left behind. And the situation had 
become much more serious, because the area of the anarchy had 
spread. The Western Christendom which broke up into a cluster 
of local sovereign independent states at the close of the Middle 
Ages occupied only an insignificant portion of the earth’s surface 
and contained only an insignificant fraction of the living genera- 
tion of mankind. If Western Christendom had been wiped off 
the map—or had wiped itself off the map by internecine war- 
fare—in the year 1414 or in the year 1514 of the Christian era, 
civilisation could have survived and human progress could have 
continued. But this could no longer be said in 1914. During 
the intervening four centuries, the economic system of Western 
Christendom had spread all over the world; and our Western 
political anarchy had spread with it—supplanting all the other 
political anarchies and political orders which had been produced 
by other societies. The wars which our Western anarchy had 
provoked in its earlier stages had been confined, in their effects, 
to Western Europe. The War of 1914-18 was a world-war, 
which left no people or country, in any continent, entirely 
unaffected. 

On the cultural plane, again, in 1914, the unification which 
was already an accomplished fact on the economic plane was still 
in embryo. By 1914 the Oriental had become implicated in 
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our Western society in his economic activities. He had become 
accustomed to sell his raw cotton to the Western manufacturer 
and to buy the Western manufacturer’s cotton cloth. But this 
economic intercourse seemed to have had singularly little effect 
upon the life of the spirit. Out of every million Hindus or 
Chinese who were then exchanging goods and services with the 
peoples of the West, you could almost count on your fingers the 
number who had also begun to exchange emotions and percep- 
tions and ideas—who had established an intercourse with Western 
civilisation in the spiritual domains of religion and art and 
thought. Economically, the Hindu or the Chinese peasant 
might have become a cog in the great world-compelling Western 
economic machine. Culturally, he apparently remained as much 
of an Oriental and as little of a Westerner as ever. Even the 
Japanese, who had learnt to spin and weave his own cotton and 
to build his own battleships, was reported by competent Western 
observers to have retained almost intact his Japanese soul. 

This, then, in a general way, was the situation on the eve 
of the War. The unification of the world had made remarkable 
progress on the economic plane, whereas on the political and 
cultural planes it had scarcely begun. The great new develop- 
ment since the War, as I see it, has been this: the tendency 
towards world-unity has not only persisted in the economic life 
of mankind, but it has also asserted itself—rather suddenly and 
very powerfully—in our political and cultural life as well. An 
observer from another planet, making a survey of human affairs 
on this planet before the War, must have been struck by the 
contrast between the tendency towards world-wide cooperation 
which was in the ascendant in our economic life and the strangely 
different conditions which then prevailed on the other two planes 
of human activity : the political anarchy in the relations between 
States and the spiritual isolation from one another of the heirs 
to the several great historic cultures which divided the spiritual 
allegiance of the civilised majority of the human race. This 
contrast pointed to a social disharmony which went to the root 
of our international troubles and which was one of the deeper 
causes of the World War itself. In the perspective of the past 
twelve years, we can now see that, since the restoration of peace, 
this dangerous discrepancy has begun to be attenuated and 
toned down. 

It is as though people had begun to realise, half-consciously, 
that mankind could not permanently lead a double life: a 
new-fangled international life on the economic plane and an 
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antiquated parochial life on the political and cultural planes. 
Either our modern economic internationalism has to be sacrificed, 
or else we must learn to live our political and our cultural life 
on the modern world-wide scale, which we have achieved in our 
economic life already. Sacrifice our modern economic inter- 
nationalism ! Why, that would mean abandoning the industrial 
system, scrapping machinery and falling back to the economic 
level of the Middle Ages! As soon as we face that alternative, 
we realise that the destruction of life, wealth and happiness 
which it would entail would be stupendous. If this disaster were 
to overtake us, it would be by far the greatest calamity on record 
in human history. No human being in his senses could dream 
of submitting to it deliberately. Any human being who has 
once become even dimly aware of the choice before us is bound 
to make some exertion in order to avert this alternative by 
bringing the other alternative to pass. The other alternative, 
of course, is that we should bring our political and our cultural 
life into harmony with our economic life; that we should pre- 
serve our economic internationalism by internationalising our 
social life through and through, in all its layers. It seems as 
though, since the restoration of peace, people are becoming 
aware that this thorough-going internationalism is the only 
alternative to the breakdown of modern civilisation. A deter- 
mined effort to internationalise our political and cultural life, as 
we have already internationalised our economic life, is surely the 
key-note of this ‘‘ post-War ’’ age—a key-note which rings out 
so clear that it is unmistakable, short though the period of its 
dominance has been so far. 

Let us examine this ‘ post-War”’ internationalism, first in 
the field of politics and then in the field of culture. 

In the field of politics the strength of our effort, since the 
Armistice, to substitute internationalism for nationalism, world- 
wide organisation for parochialism, order for anarchy, is surely 
impressive. Without over-estimating our achievement up to 
date, or under-estimating the amount, or the difficulty, of 
what still remains to be done, I think we can fairly say 
that, in these last dozen years, we have made more progress 
towards overcoming the anarchy in the relations between States 
than our predecessors made during the previous four centuries. 
The Covenant of the League of Nations, the Multilateral Treaty 
of Paris for the Renunciation of War as an Instrument of National 
Policy, the Statute of the Permanent Court of International 
Justice, the General Act of Arbitration and Conciliation, the 
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Protocol for Financial Assistance to States Victims of Aggression, 
and the World Disarmament Conference which is to begin its 
work eight months hence—these are achievements which would 
have astonished an older generation. Indeed, they would have 
astonished us ourselves in the state of mind in which we grew 
up before the War. If such projects had been foreshadowed to 
us in our “ pre-War ” existence, we should have dismissed them, 
without hesitation, as fantastic suggestions which were quite 
incapable of being realised in practical politics. 

So much for our successes; but I dare say you will agree 
with me in finding even more impressive evidence of our deter- 
mination in our obstinate refusal to be discouraged by our 
failures. Since our statesmen have had the greater courage not 
to despair of these failures, we scholars and publicists can assuredly 
summon up the lesser courage required in order to recall how 
serious some of these failures and set-backs have been. The 
refusal of the Senate at Washington to ratify the Covenant of 
the League; the equally emphatic rebuff which has been given 
to the League, since the outset, by the Soviet Government; the 
abortive Treaty of Mutual Assistance; the abortive Geneva 
Protocol for the Pacific Settlement of International Disputes; 
the failure to bring about the admission of Germany to member- 
ship in the League of Nations in March 1926; the failure of the 
Three-Power Geneva Naval Conference between the British Empire, 
Japan and the United States in 1927; the failure of France and 
Italy to come into line with one another and with the three 
oceanic Naval Powers during the London Naval Conference of 
1930; the dangerous situation which arose during the concluding 
session of the Preparatory Commission for the Disarmament 
Conference last autumn—here is a list of failures as striking as 
the list of successes which I recited just now. In ordinary 
circumstances—or (shall I say?) in ‘“‘ pre-War”’ circumstances— 
any one of those failures might have been enough to make the 
statesmen and the peoples of the world abandon in weariness 
or disgust or despair this great enterprise of establishing a political 
world-order. The point—and it is a very encouraging point—to 
which I want to draw your attention is that we, in our genera- 
tion, have not allowed any of these failures to daunt us. In 
every one of these cases we have persisted in our endeavours 
until we have achieved in the end what we failed to achieve at 
the first or the second attempt; or else we have found some way 
of circumventing the obstacle which we were unable to surmount. 
To take the most recent example, the troubles which arose 
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during the concluding session of the Preparatory Commission 
have not deterred us from fixing a date for the World Dis- 
armament Conference. I confidently believe that, if the first 
‘World Disarmament Conference does not achieve its purpose, 
we shall call a second, and that, if the second does not succeed, 
we shall call a third. I believe that we shall persist until we 
have solved not only the special problem of national armaments 
but the general problem of international anarchy, of which 
armaments are a symptom. My confidence is founded on my 
observation of the spirit in which we are grappling with our 
tremendous political task. You remember, perhaps, that one 
of the most famous generals in history once remarked that his 
opponents were invincible because they never knew when they 
were beaten. It is my hope that this same kind of invincible 
ignorance—a really heroic form of ignorance—may carry our 
generation to victory in our spiritual war for the establishment 
of universal and enduring peace. 

In the spirit of determination which happily animates us, 
we shall have no inclination to under-estimate the strength of 
the political force which we are striving to overcome. What 
is this force? If we are frank with ourselves, we shall admit 
that we are engaged on a deliberate and sustained and concen- 
trated effort to impose limitations upon the sovereignty and the 
independence of the fifty or sixty local sovereign independent 
States which at present partition the habitable surface of the 
earth and divide the political allegiance of mankind. The surest 
sign, to my mind, that this fetish of local national sovereignty 
is our intended victim is the emphasis with which all our states- 
men and our publicists protest with one accord, and over and 
over again, at every step forward which we take, that, whatever 
changes we may make in the international situation, the sacred 
principle of local sovereignty will be maintained inviolable. 
This, I repeat, is a sure sign that, at each of those steps forward, 
the principle of local sovereignty is really being encroached upon 
and its sphere of action reduced and its power for evil restricted. 
It is just because we are really attacking the principle of local 
sovereignty that we keep on protesting our loyalty to it so 
loudly. The harder we press our attack upon the idol, the 
more pains we take to keep its priests and devotees in a fool’s 
paradise—lapped in a false sense of security which will inhibit 
them from taking up arms in their idol’s defence. Perhaps, 
too, when we make these protestations, we are partly concerned 
to deceive ourselves. For let us be honest. Even the most 
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internationally-minded among us are votaries of this false god 
of local national sovereignty to some extent. It is such an old- 
established object of worship that it retains some hold even 
over the most enlightened souls. 

And what is the magic which gives local sovereignty its 
power? It is powerful, I think, because it has inherited the 
prestige and the prerogatives of the medizval Western Church, 
which were transferred, at the close of the Middle Ages, from 
the whole to the parts, from the great society of Western Christen- 
dom to each of that society’s ‘successor states,” represented 
now by the fifty or sixty sovereign independent States of the 
‘“post-War ”’ world. The local national state, invested with the 
attributes of sovereignty—invested, that is, with the prestige 
and the prerogatives of the medizeval Church—is an abomination 
of desolation standing in the place where it ought not. It has 
stood in that place now—demanding and receiving human 
sacrifices from its poor deluded votaries—for four or five cen- 
turies. Our political task in our generation is to cast the 
abomination out, to cleanse the temple and to restore the worship 
of the divinity to whom the temple rightfully belongs. In plain 
terms, we have to re-transfer the prestige and the prerogatives of 
sovereignty from the fifty or sixty fragments of contemporary 
society to the whole of contemporary society—from the local 
national states by which sovereignty has been usurped, with 
disastrous consequences, for half a millennium, to some institution 
embodying our society as a whole. 

In the world as it is to-day, this institution can hardly be a 
universal Church. It is more likely to be something like a League 
of Nations. I will not prophesy. I will merely repeat that 
we are at present working, discreetly but with all our might, to 
wrest this mysterious political force called sovereignty out of 
the clutches of the local nationa states of our world. And all 
the time we are denying with our lips what we are doing with 
our hands, because to impugn the sovereignty of the local national 
states of the world is still a heresy for which a statesman or a 
publicist can be—perhaps not quite burnt at the stake, but 
certainly ostracised and discredited. The dragon of local sove- 
reignty can still use its teeth and claws when it is brought to 
bay. Nevertheless, I believe that the monster is doomed to 
perish by our sword. The fifty or sixty local states of the world 
will no doubt survive as administrative conveniences. But 
sooner or later sovereignty will depart from them. Sovereignty 
will cease, in fact if not in name, to be a local affair. 
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To pious nationalists this prophecy will seem either ridiculous 
or blasphemous. Whether or not it is ridiculous, only time can 
show. As for its being blasphemous from the nationalistic point 
of view, I should like to make this observation: if the fifty or 
sixty now sovereign States of the world reconcile themselves to 
the surrender of their sovereignty in good time, they can look 
forward to preserving their existence as non-sovereign institutions 
for an indefinite time to come, perhaps even in perpetuity. And 
this is a thought in which the votaries of these idols—the pious 
nationalists—may find some consolation. For a local state may 
lose its sovereignty without losing those familiar features which 
endear it to the local patriot—such features, I mean, as the local 
vernacular language and folk-lore and costume, and the local 
monuments of the historic past. So long as the local state is 
not stripped of these harmless trappings, it will remain almost 
as effective an idol as ever, and its worshippers are likely to find 
almost as much satisfaction in carrying on their cult with blood- 
less sacrifices as they find to-day when their idol demands from 
them the sacrifice of their children’s lives in the ritual of war. 
Here, then, is some consolation for local patriots in the event of 
sovereignty being transferred, by a voluntary and peaceable 
process, rom local states to some organ representing human 
society as a whole. And there is also satisfaction here for those 
of us who—without sharing the local patriot’s passion for local 
sovereignty—appreciate, at least as deeply as he does, the value 
for mankind of an abiding diversity of national cultures. 

But supposing that this does not happen? Supposing that 
the present generation of mankind is defeated in the end, after 
all, in the strenuous effort which we are making to centralise 
the force of sovereignty and to reduce our international anarchy 
to order—in that event, what is the outlook which confronts 
us? Will the defeat of internationalism—if our cause is to be 
defeated—enable a rampant nationalism to go on running riot 
in the world for ever? If our fanatical nationalists believe that, 
they are tragically mistaken. Their mistake is written large, 
for those who have eyes to see, in the histories of other civilisa- 
tions than ours—civilisations which have already run their 
course and passed out of existence so that the whole of their 
story, from beginning to end, lies unfolded for us to read and 
take to heart. 

When we study history we perceive that the political problem 
with which we are grappling, in our generation of our society, 
is by no means unprecedented. The curse of political anarchy, 
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which comes from the distribution of sovereignty among a 
plurality of local states, has afflicted other societies before ours; 
but, in all these other cases in which the same situation has 
arisen, it has always been transitory. For anarchy, by its very 
nature, cures itself, sooner or later, by one means or another. 
The cure may come through a voluntary, pacific, rational con- 
structive effort, such as we are making in our day—an effort to 
deprive the local states of their sovereignty for the benefit of 
society as a whole, without at the same time depriving them 
of their existence. Alternatively the cure may come through a 
blind, violent, irrational and destructive clash of material forces. 
Refusing to surrender their sovereignty, the local states may 
continue to collide with one another in war after war, until this 
political struggle for existence is terminated at length by a 
“knock-out blow.’ On this alternative, all the local sovereign 
states except one are doomed eventually to forfeit not only their 
sovereignty but their very existence; for, on this alternative, the 
anarchy will be ended not by agreement but by force; not by 
the organisation of a pacific League of Nations but by the imposi- 
tion of a universal empire through the victory of one militant 
nation over all the rest. 

I should like to point out that, hitherto, this has been the 
normal way in which international anarchy has been brought 
to an end. In the ancient world in the West, the incessant 
conflicts between the local sovereign states round the Mediter- 
ranean were brought to an end at last by the definitive victory 
of Rome—a victory which resulted in the elimination of every 
other state, to make way for the Roman Empire. And if we 
turn our eyes to the other side of Asia and trace the Chinese 
Empire back to its origins, we shall find that it likewise arose 
out of incessant conflicts between a multitude of local sovereign 
states—arose, that is, by the same process which generated the 
Roman Empire in our part of the world. Well, there, in these 
examples drawn from history, we see the fatal alternative which 
we, in our society and in our day, are striving to avoid. Shall 
we cure our international anarchy by voluntary organisation, or 
shall we leave it to cure itself by the blind operation of force? 
Shall we cure it now, while our social vitality is still strong, or 
shall we leave it to cure itself by a process of exhaustion? That, 
I believe, is the great issue which confronts us, in our time, on 
the political plane of international affairs. I do not believe 
that any other choice is open to us. In particular, I do not 
believe that, either by taking thought or by Jaisser faire, we 
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can secure the continuation of the peculiar conditions of the 
last two or three centuries, during which sovereignty has been 
dispersed among a number of independent political entities. 

And now let us shift our standpoint from the political to 
the cultural plane and look at what has been happening, during 
these “‘ post-War”’ years, in a field of social activity which is 
nearer the heart of life, and therefore more important and more 
interesting, than either politics or economics. In the field of 
culture, as in the field of politics, I believe that a deliberate and 
determined effort towards internationalism is the key-note of our 
“ post-War ”’ age. 

Before the War, the non-Western peoples of the world were 
either refusing to adopt Western culture at all, or else they were 
adopting it unwillingly and only to the least extent required 
by considerations of sheer self-preservation. The one element in 
Western culture which Oriental peoples could not afford to 
reject was the Western art of war; and if we examine the work 
of the great pioneers of Westernisation in Oriental countries 
before 1914, we shall find that this was invariably their point of 
departure. Study the work of Peter the Great in Russia, of 
Mahmud II. in Turkey, of Mehmed Ali in Egypt, of the Elder 
Statesmen in Japan: you will find that the stimulus which 
stirred them all to action was the discovery that their peoples 
were incapable of holding their own in war against the Western 
peoples of their day; and you will likewise find that the objective 
which they all set themselves was to create new-model armies 
and navies, armed and trained and organised in the Western 
way, which would be capable of meeting Western armies and 
navies in battle on equal terms. No doubt, in pursuing this 
objective, the pre-War Westernisers were led much further 
along the slippery path of Westernisation than they had expected 
or intended. For civilisations are coherent wholes; and, if 
once you decide to adopt one element in an alien civilisation, 
you are apt to be drawn, step by step, into adopting many 
others. To take the case in point, it is hardly possible for a 
non-Western people to practise the Western art of war efficiently 
without adopting in some measure the Western economic tech- 
nique and the Western method of administration and the Western 
system of education. And when once you open the door of 
education, it is practically impossible to censor the ideas that 
stream in. Sultan Abd-al-Hamid tried to prevent the entry of 
Western literature into the Ottoman Empire; but he dared not 
cripple the efficiency of his military cadets by forbidding them 
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to learn French and English and German. Without a mastery 
of these languages they could not have kept abreast with the 
advance of Western military science in peace-time, or have 
served as intelligence officers in time of war. But a knowledge 
of Western languages opened the door to an acquisition of 
Western political ideas; and it was the young officers trained in 
Abd-al-Hamid’s military academy who deprived the Sultan of 
his autocratic powers in 1908 in the name of the principles of 
the French Revolution. This example shows what far-reaching 
consequences the adoption of some single element in an alien 
culture may eventually entail. But it also illustrates my point 
that on the whole, before 1914, the pioneers of Westernisation 
in Oriental countries were playing their part unwillingly; that 
they were anxious to do the minimum; that they were aiming 
at the single practical and concrete objective of acquiring the 
Western art of war; and that any ulterior consequences which 
this limited aim proved to entail were not merely unexpected but 
were highly unwelcome to the very potentates who had initiated 
these innovations. 

What a contrast in aim and outlook and temper between 
these ‘‘ pre-War ” Westernisers and their successors in our “‘ post- 
War ” days: the Mustafa Kemals and the Sun Yat-sens! Before 
the War, Turkey and China were conspicuous for their conser- 
vatism even among Oriental countries; by comparison, for 
example, with Russia or Egypt or Japan or Siam. During 
several generations in succession, the Turks and the Chinese 
suffered themselves to be dragged along the path of Westernisa- 
tion step by step—painfully and ignominiously and disastrously. 
They never voluntarily took a step which was not forced upon 
them; they never anticipated a step which it was by any means 
possible for them to postpone. And now, suddenly, they have 
had what one can only call a psychological conversion—a change 
of heart of a kind with which we are more familiar in the realm 
of religious experience. After being dragged into the water 
knee-deep, they have taken the plunge and have dived in head- 
over-ears. They have been seized by a furore of iconoclasm 
which makes the famous revolutions in our Western history seem 
tame by comparison. We Westerners have taken our revolutions 
one by one, like a walker who keeps one foot on the ground 
while he lifts the other a step forward. These “ post-War” 
Westernisers in the East have taken all their revolutions at 
once, like a man who leaps from the top of a cliff with both 
feet together. 
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Try to imagine, in our Western history, that the intellectual 
renaissance and the religious reformation and the political 
revolutions which have substituted parliamentary government 
for autocracy, and the voyages of discovery and the industrial 
revolution which have transformed our economic life, had all 
been crowded into a single generation—our own generation— 
instead of being strung out over the course of more than four 
centuries. If you can imagine that (and it is not at all easy 
for us to imagine), then you will have some idea of the tempo 
of cultural change in Turkey or in China to-day. It is a tempo 
which we comparatively conservative and slow-moving Westerners 
can hardly conceive; and, if we could conceive it, our heads 
would swim at the mere thought. Think of what has been 
happening in Turkey since the restoration of peace: the estab- 
lishment of the Republic; the abolition of the Caliphate; the 
laicisation of the state; the substitution of the Latin for the 
Arabic alphabet; the emancipation of women. And think of 
what has been happening in China: the abolition of the examina- 
tions in the Confucian Classics for admission to the Civil Service ; 
the abandonment of the Confucian ethics as the standard for 
social conduct. These two acts of iconoclasm in China amount 
to a radical breach with the past in the two spheres of intellectual 
and moral culture. Apparently the Turks and the Chinese have 
come to the conclusion that the world of the future is destined 
to be unified on a Western basis, not only on the superficial 
economic plane but right down to the deeper levels of social life. 
And, in a world which is travelling in this direction, they have 
determined not to remain “ peculiar peoples.’”’ They have made 
up their minds to westernise their lives from top to bottom. 
Whether they will succeed or fail, who, at this stage, will venture 
to prophesy? This enterprise of cultural internationalism is 
obviously very much more difficult than the enterprise of political 
internationalism on which mankind, in our generation, is engaged 
simultaneously. We can observe, however, that our “ post- 
War” Westernisers, in addressing themselves to their task of 
breaking down the barriers which have hitherto isolated the 
historic cultures from one another, are displaying the same spirit 
of energy and determination that is animating our statesmen and 
publicists in their effort to substitute some kind of political 
order for our political anarchy. 

So much for the deliberate Westernisers—the Sun Yat-sens 
and the Mustafa Kemals. But I wish also to draw your atten- 
tion to the impetus which has been given involuntarily to this 
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same process of Westernisation by the Gandhis and the Lenins— 
prophets who are up in arms against the West and who have 
found their mission in denouncing Western civilisation and all 
its works. 

What a strange irony there is in Lenin’s career! Here is a 
prophet, great enough to gather up, in his own personality, the 
whole reaction of the Russian soul against Western civilisation— 
a reaction which had been gaining momentum during the two 
centuries that had passed since the ordeal of Westernisation 
was first forced upon Russia by Peter the Great. And when 
Lenin casts about for a creed to express this spiritual revolt, 
does he find a creed of Russian origin? No, he is constrained to 
arm Russia for her fight against the West with a borrowed 
Western weapon. His indictment of Western civilisation is 
taken at second-hand from a Western critic: Karl Marx. It is 
true that, in the Russian atmosphere, the Marxian social philo- 
sophy appears to be undergoing a metamorphosis. It appears 
to be turning with amazing rapidity into a substitute for Orthodox 
Christianity with Marx for Moses and Lenin for the Messiah, 
and their collected works for the scriptures of this new Russian 
Church Militant. In this curious metamorphosis of Marxism it 
looks, for a moment, as though in Russia the spirit of Western 
civilisation had been overcome and the indigenous spirit of 
Byzantine civilisation had reasserted itself. But it does not 
look like that when we turn our attention from faith to works, 
and examine what Lenin and his successors are actually doing 
to the Russian people. 

What is the significance of the Five-Year Plan? Whether 
it be destined to succeed or to fail, there can be no mistake about 
its intention. It is an attempt to mechanise agriculture as well 
as industry and transportation, to change a nation of peasants 
into a nation of mechanics, to transform the old Russia into a 
new America. In other words, it is an attempt at Westernisation 
so ambitious, so radical, so ruthless, that it puts Peter the Great’s 
work into the shade. If Peter could have had foreknowledge 
of it he would have gasped. ‘‘I only chastised my miserable 
Russians with whips,” he would have exclaimed, ‘“ but my 
successors are chastising them with scorpions! I only scratched 
the surface of Russian life, but my successors are ploughing up 
the soil and pulling up the tree of indigenous Russian culture by 
the roots!’ Thus, willy-nilly, Lenin and his successors are 
working, with demoniac energy, to ensure the triumph in Russia 
of the very civilisation which they are denouncing in the world 
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at large. No doubt they dream of creating a society which will 
be American in equipment but Communist in soul. Strange 
dream to be dreamed by statesmen for whom the materialistic, 
deterministic interpretation of history is an article of faith! 
Can any good Marxian really maintain that, if a Russian peasant 
is taught to do the work and live the life of an American mechanic, 
this Russian peasant will not likewise learn to think as the 
American mechanic thinks and to feel as he feels and to desire 
what he desires? In this tug-of-war, in Russia, between the 
ideals of Lenin and the methods of Ford, I suspect that Americanism 
is destined to be the victor; and, if I happened to be a Marxian 
myself, my suspicion would harden into a dogmatic certainty. 

And is there not the same irony in the career of Gandhi? 
The Hindu prophet sets out to sever the threads of cotton which 
have entangled India in the activities of the Western world. 
“Spin and weave our Indian cotton,” he preaches, “ with your 
Indian hands. Do not any longer clothe yourselves in the 
products of Western power-looms; and do not, I conjure you, 
seek to drive those alien products out of the Indian market by 
setting up on Indian soil new Indian power-looms on the Western 
pattern! ’’ This message, which is Gandhi’s real message, is not 
accepted by Gandhi’s countrymen. They revere the spirit of 
the saint, but they only follow his guidance in so far as he resigns 
himself to leading them along the path of Westernisation. And 
thus we see Gandhi to-day promoting a political movement with 
a Western programme—the transformation of India into a 
sovereign independent parliamentary state—and with a Western 
procedure (the whole Western political apparatus of conferences, 
resolutions, votes, platforms, newspapers and publicity). In 
this political campaign, the prophet’s most effective—though 
not his most obtrusive—supporters are those very Indian indus- 
trialists who have done the most to defeat the prophet’s real 
mission—the men who have acclimatised the technique of 
Western industrialism in India itself. Their factory chimneys, 
which the prophet, in his heart of hearts, must regard with 
dismay, rise almost within view of his retreat at Sabarmati. 
Stranger still, Western thoughts colour and inform the prophet’s 
own mind. He seeks inspiration in Western works of philosophy 
and devotion at least as much as in the Hindu scriptures. 

Surely a Gandhi and a Lenin testify, by their careers, to the 
strength of the movement towards cultural internationalism in 
our time, even more eloquently than a Mustafa Kemal or a Sun 
Yat-sen. 
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I come back now to my main thesis: that a tendency for all 
affairs to become international is the principal tendency in 
international affairs in this ‘“‘ post-War”’ age. While I have 
taken my thesis for granted in the economic sphere, I hope I 
have succeeded in supporting it, in the political and cultural 
spheres, by the evidence which I have brought forward (evidence 
which, of course, can only be illustrative and not demonstrative 
within the limits of time at my disposal). I suggest, then, that 
in our generation the social life of mankind is becoming inter- 
nationalised through and through; and, on every plane of 
activity, this new internationalism is Western in its structure 
and in its complexion. Just as the world-wide economic system 
which has already virtually established itself is Western in its 
technique, so the world-wide political order and the cosmopolitan 
culture which we, in our generation, are seeking to create are 
both being fashioned out of materials of Western origin. The 
new international society, if it comes to maturity, will be an out- 
growth of Western civilisation, a tree whose branches overshadow 
the whole earth but whose stem springs from European roots. 

And here, in passing, I would call your attention to the 
strange and paradoxical position in which Europe finds herself 
in our “ post-War ” world. Europe—or, perhaps more accurately, 
Western and Central Europe—is the garden in which this new, 
world-wide, all-embracing, cosmopolitan civilisation has been 
nurtured. Instead of saying that the civilisation of the whole 
world has been coalescing into a single unity, one might say 
with equal accuracy that European civilisation has expanded 
until now, to-day, the whole world lies at its feet. After four 
centuries of this triumphal progress we should naturally expect 
Europe, the region from which this conquering civilisation has 
been propagated, to find herself mistress of the other continents. 
Far from that, we actually see Europe dwarfed and put out of 
countenance by the outer world which she has succeeded in 
bringing within her ambit. To invert a famous phrase, we 
Europeans have called a new world into being not to redress 
but to upset the balance of the old. 

In the new world-wide society which has grown out of our 
old European society, the countries of Europe are now encircled 
by a ring of outlying countries—either colonised by European 
emigrants or overrun by European conquerors or opened up by 
European traders, but all alike brought within our ambit in one 
way or another—which completely dwarf our largest European 
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and population and wealth and efficiency. The United States, 
which has been the first of these giants to grow to full stature, 
is already a match, not for this or that European state or group 
of states, but for Europe as a whole. How will Europe look, 
and how shall we Europeans feel, when Canada and Argentina 
and Australia have peopled their empty spaces, and when Russia 
and India and China and Brazil have learnt the trick of efficiency, 
and when the Union of South Africa has expanded its territory 
from the Tropic of Capricorn to the Equator? When that day 
comes, the pygmy countries of Western Europe will be con- 
fronted not by one giant but by a dozen of them. The political 
supremacy and the economic control in the new international 
society will then have passed irrevocably from Europe to the 
outer world. Europe will have lost the kingdom and the power, 
but what about the glory? What about her cultural leadership, 
which accounts, in the last resort, far more than her transient 
political kingdom or her out-classed economic power, for the 
extraordinary mark which she has made already upon the history 
of the world ? 

If the cultural leadership—the divine gift of creative genius— 
were destined to pass from Europe at the same time as her 
political and economic ascendancy, then a philosophic observer 
of international affairs, even if he happened to be a European 
himself, might look forward to the decline and fall of Europe 
with resignation or even with equanimity. He might console 
himself by reflecting that a creator may die in the flesh yet 
achieve immortality through his creations. If Europe had 
really called into being a world-wide civilisation which could go 
on living and growing without her, then she could exclaim like 
Simeon, Nunc dimittis, and like Horace, Non omnis moriar, and 
like the writer of Wren’s epitaph, Sz monumentum requiris circum- 
spice. Now we can already imagine a situation, and this in a 
future that is not altogether remote, in which the economic and 
political contribution of Europe to the life of mankind would 
have dwindled to a point at which it could be dispensed with 
without irreparable damage to the general well-being of the 
world. In other words, we can imagine a future state of our 
world-society in which Europe would have become economically 
and politically superfluous. The crucial question is whether we 
can foresee a situation in which Europe’s cultural contribution 
to the life of mankind will have become superfluous likewise. 
Being a European myself, I am conscious that, in attempting to 
answer this question, I may not be free from prejudice. Yet, 
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after making all the allowance that I can for my own personal 
prepossessions, I still find myself answering this crucial question 
with an emphatic negative. However far I project my mind 
into the future, I cannot foresee a time when the outer world 
will be able to dispense with European culture—with the thought 
and the art and the ideals which radiate out from Europe over 
the rest of the world. If this light that shines in Europe were 
to be extinguished, the rest of the world would surely sink first 
into twilight and ultimately into darkness. If this salt that is 
preserved in Europe were to lose its savour, the rest of the world 
would surely find itself going intellectually and esthetically 
stale. Therefore we must exert ourselves to safeguard the posi- 
tion of Europe in the new international society—and this not 
only in the interests of us poor Europeans, but in the interests 
of mankind at large. 

The dwarfing of Europe, then, is certainly a tendency in the 
international development of the “ post-War’”’ world which 
demands our attention. There is one more “ post-War ”’ tendency 
which I should like to touch upon before I conclude. I suggest 
to you that public and private affairs are much less sharply 
marked off from one another now than they were before. 

Before the War it would be broadly true to say that inter- 
national relations on the political plane were the monopoly of 
governments, while international relations on the economic 
and cultural planes were abandoned by governments to private 
enterprise. To-day, neither of these propositions would be even 
approximately accurate. 

The tendency for governments to intervene, more and more 
actively, in economic and cultural affairs is conspicuous. It 
is not only that governments have been more assiduous, since 
the Armistice, in economic and cultural activities in which they 
were already interested before the War (such economic activities, 
I mean, as tariff and migration restrictions and gold-hoarding 
and the “ pegging ”’ of exchanges, and such cultural activities as 
education). It is more significant that governments have been 
entering upon activities which they hardly touched at all before. 
I am thinking particularly of state trading; and the trade 
monopoly of the Soviet Government is naturally the instance 
that occurs first to one’s mind. An exceptional case, you say? 
With all deference, I beg leave to disagree. The Communist 
Government of Russia is merely doing, thoroughly and with 
conviction, in peace-time, what the capitalist governments of the 
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War. An exceptional case, you say, once again? What was 
done under the stress of war has no bearing upon what is likely 
to be the general practice under normal conditions? But sup- 
pose that abnormal conditions prevail again and go on prevailing 
for an indefinite period. Suppose, for example, that the present 
world-wide economic depression does not cure itself automatically. 
I suggest to you that, in that event, what was the temporary 
practice of the West during the War and is the local practice of 
Russia to-day may become the regular practice of the world the 
day after to-morrow. 

And here I should like to say a word about the positive 
functions which will be performed by our local national states 
if we succeed in our present endeavour to transfer political 
sovereignty to some institution representing society as a whole. 
Hitherto, the local national state has been a political institution 
first and foremost. Is it not conceivable that, in the new order 
which we are striving to bring into being, the political functions 
of the local national state may dwindle almost to vanishing 
point, while in compensation its economic and cultural functions 
may expand to an extent that is yet undreamed of? If things 
go well with the world, I can imagine our local national states, 
which started their careers, in a rather sinister way, as killing- 
machines (killing by ‘‘ War” outside the national frontiers, and 
by “‘ Justice’ inside them), ending up quite innocently as local 
associations for mutual benefit. I can imagine them developing, 
on the cultural side, into organisations for providing education, 
and on the economic side into cooperative societies of consumers. 
When political sovereignty has departed from the local capitals, 
the national ministries of education and public health and labour 
and commerce will overtop the ministries of defence and of 
external relations. 

If you want confirmation of this prophecy, I recommend 
you to study the history of Prussia. For Prussia has always 
been a progressive state, as states go. During the last few 
centuries she has been apt to be in advance of her neighbours. 
What Prussia has done one day, the other states of Europe have 
frequently done the day after. And I see no reason to suppose 
that this will not be so in the future as it has been in the past. 
When it was the main function of the state to be a war-machine, 
Prussia turned herself into an efficient war-machine some genera- 
tions earlier than Austria or France. When education and 
health and unemployment insurance came within the state’s 
purview, Prussia was again the pioneer. And now I will ask 
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you to look carefully at the functions which the Prussian state 
is performing in our “ post-War”’ period. The Prussian state 
has given up its sovereignty (voluntarily) since 1871; it has given 
up its army (under compulsion) since the end of the Great War. 
But Prussia has not ceased to be one of the great states of the 
modern world. She is still great because her public organisation 
of education and of the other social services is still second to 
none. I suggest to you that history is likely to repeat itself 
here, and that, once again, what Prussia is to-day, France and 
Great Britain and Italy, yes, and even the United States, are likely 
to become to-morrow. For the sake of the peace and prosperity 
of the world, I devoutly hope that my prophecy will prove correct ! 

If it is true that governments are tending to-day to extend 
their activities further and further into the economic and the 
cultural fields, it is also true that the field of international 
politics, which was regarded, before the War, as something 
mysterious and esoteric, has been entered, since the War, by 
private people. Here, at any rate, is a proposition which you 
will not ask me to demonstrate. It is proved, a priori, by the 
existence, in each of our countries, of private institutions for the 
scientific study of international relations and by the assemblage 
of the Fourth International Conference of such institutions here, 
in Copenhagen, where I have the privilege of addressing you 
to-day, thanks to the hospitality of our Danish hosts. 

Why have private people taken a sudden interest in inter- 
national politics since the War? Because the War showed us 
all, in a startling and a tragic way, that international politics 
are a matter of life and death to every man, woman and child 
in the world. This newly-awakened interest of private people, 
all over the world, in international politics is a healthy symptom 
and a reassuring symptom. Our national institutions exist, and 
our international conference meets, in order to serve the millions 
of private people who, directly or indirectly, are represented by 
the delegates assembled here in Copenhagen this week. We 
know what our function is. We exist in order to provide the 
private people of the world, who have become alive to the crucial 
importance of international politics, with the means for scientific 
study : to enable them to learn the facts of international politics 
with accuracy and to discuss the issues of international politics with 
the least amount of passion and prejudice and recrimination that is 
humanly possible. These are our great common permanent tasks ; 
but if we are to perform them effectively, we must work on some plan. 
I wonder whether you will agree with me if I suggest that 
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this Conference, which is now meeting for the fourth time, might 
become a permanent instrument for cooperative study. Per- 
sonally, I see possibilities of very effective coordination between 
the work which we can do on these occasions when we meet 
together, and the work which we are already doing, and shall 
continue to do, at home in our respective countries. This 
periodical meeting offers us opportunities for surveying, jointly, 
the common field of our studies from time to time and putting 
our finger on the particular point or points, within this vast 
field, upon which some scientific study seems to be called for. 
We can then perhaps go on to arrange among ourselves that the 
subjects which we single out for study shall be taken up by 
this or that national organisation, or by several national organisa- 
tions together, or even by all of us concurrently. At subsequent 
meetings we can report progress, review results, and agree upon 
the next direction which we shall give to our work. In fact, 
as I see it, our international meetings and our national activities 
might well become complementary to one another as two equally 
necessary components in a single cooperative plan. 

This method has actually been pursued for some years now 
with notable success by the Institute of Pacific Relations. The 
I.P.R. differs from our organisation inasmuch as its scope is con- 
fined to one region of the world, albeit a very great and important 
region. By contrast, our organisation includes institutions from 
all parts of the world and has the whole world for its field of 
study. In this respect, I believe that we are better situated than 
the I.P.R., because I believe—and indeed this is the main thesis 
of my address—that the most important and interesting affairs of 
our time are world-wide in their range and transcend the limits 
of any one region, however large. It is not, however, in respect 
of geographical range but in respect of methods of study that I 
wish to suggest the I.P.R. as a precedent. The I.P.R. resembles 
our organisation in being an association of a number of private 
national organisations for the scientific study of international 
relations; and it does actually do its work in the way which I 
have suggested as a possible procedure for us: that is, by a 
combination of periodical international conferences with con- 
tinuous work in the various national branches. If we do decide 
to use our Conference as an instrument for cooperative study, 
it might be useful for us to consider the method in which the 
I.P.R. has been experimenting since its foundation half-a-dozen 
years ago. Several of the national institutions represented 
here to-day are also affiliated to the I1.P.R., and we are fortunate 
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in having with us again in Copenhagen, as we had last year in 
Paris, a representative of the I.P.R. itself. I therefore hope 
that, in our discussion this morning, we may be able to refer 
to the experience of the I.P.R. for our guidance. 

What are the problems to which the institutions represented 
at this Conference might address themselves cooperatively forth- 
with? In this assembly, that question is certain to evoke many 
answers. I expect to hear many suggestions put forward by 
those of my colleagues who speak after me, and I hope that 
this will be one of the main subjects of our discussion this morn- 
ing. Therefore, if I venture, before sitting down, to make two 
suggestions for my own part, I do this merely to illustrate, by 
examples, the kind of cooperative studies that I have in mind. 
It is very likely that other more valuable and more practical 
suggestions will be placed before us by other delegates before we 
rise from this sitting. 

The first of my two suggestions is for a permanent continuous 
study at long range. The second is for an ad hoc piece of work 
in view of the international situation of the moment. The two 
suggestions are entirely separate, and I would ask you to con- 
sider each on its own merits. As far as I can see, they do not 
stand or fall together. 

My first suggestion is that we should set on foot some co- 
operative study of the position of Europe in the “ post-War’”’ 
world. Here the statesmen of Europe—and, first and foremost, 
one European statesman, Monsieur Briand—have led the way. 
But this is a field in which there is not only room for the states- 
men and the publicists to work side by side, but in which there 
is also much to be gained by their doing so. There is no danger 
that we shall interfere with the statesmen’s work, while there is 
some possibility that we may assist it in a modest way. But 
Monsieur Briand himself, you may remind me, has called into 
existence a committee for the study of this very problem. What 
is left for us to do? There is plenty for us to do, I reply; for 
just because we are not statesmen but private students, we shall 
study the same problem in a different way. Just because we 
have less power, less responsibility, less confidential information 
than the statesmen have, we enjoy greater freedom than they 
enjoy. It is the privilege, indeed the duty, of publicists to rush 
in where statesmen fear to tread. In our private studies we 
can handle with impunity those burning questions which the 
statesmen in conclave hardly dare to touch for fear of causing 
an international conflagration. 
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Moreover, we have the advantage over the statesmen in 
another way. The official committee which has been set up to 
deal with this problem is composed of the representatives of 
European states exclusively. In the constitution of such a 
body, this limitation was perhaps inevitable; for an official 
committee is expected to do more than study: it is expected to 
take action, or at any rate to give the official advice on which 
action will be taken by the governments. On a body charged 
with these responsibilities, it would of course be a delicate matter 
to include the representatives of countries situated outside 
Europe. They could not be included without the danger of arous- 
ing European resentment at interference from outside and non- 
European misgivings at entanglement in European affairs. Yet, 
from the point of view of scientific study, it is surely impossible 
to handle this problem effectively in a body of exclusively 
European membership. It is impossible because the problem 
of Europe in the “ post-War ” world is not an exclusively European 
problem. If contemporary Europe were living im vacuo, the 
problem would not exist. It is essentially a question of the 
relation between Europe and the rest of the world. And for 
this reason I think that it is a problem which our association is 
admirably well fitted to study, because we have the advantage 
of including non-European as well as European institutions in 
our membership. I can assure our non-European colleagues that 
those of us who are European would regard their cooperation 
with us in such a study not only as valuable but as indispensable. 
And I will venture to take it for granted that our non-European 
colleagues are free from an illusion which one sometimes comes 
across among non-Europeans who have not made a serious study 
of international affairs. I refer, of course, to the illusion that 
the non-European world can safely leave Europe to cope with 
her own troubles. When the famous Protocol was being discussed 
at Geneva in 1924, a Canadian statesman observed that his 
countrymen lived in a fire-proof house, far from the conflagrations 
of Europe. With all respect, I suggest that this is not only an 
illusion but a dangerous illusion for all concerned. Surely our 
experience of the last European conflagration tells us plainly 
that, if Europe were to go up in flames once more, there would 
be no country in the world so distant, so isolated, or so well 
protected that it would survive unscathed. 

My first suggestion, then, is that our association should 
undertake some cooperative study—with the full participation 





of our non-European members—of the position of Europe in the 
“ post-War ”’ world. 
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My second suggestion is more topical and more ephemeral, 
but therefore also more urgent, if it is to be acted upon at all. 
I suggest that the institutions represented here should cooperate 
in doing some preparatory work for the World Disarmament 
Conference which is to meet early next year. Twelve years’ 
experience of political cooperation between governments has 
taught our statesmen that, if an international conference is to 
be a success, it is essential that there should be adequate diplo- 
matic preparation. That is now a commonplace. But is diplo- 
matic preparation the only kind of preparation that is needed in 
an age when diplomatists do so much of their work in the full 
light of publicity—an age when private people, in ever greater 
numbers, are following, with ever closer interest, the course of 
international politics, because they have come to realise that 
this is their intimate concern: that in the statesmen’s work the 
peoples’ lives and fortunes and happiness are at stake? Surely, 
nowadays, mere diplomatic preparation, essential though it is, 
is not enough by itself. It needs to be supplemented by some 
corresponding preparation of public opinion. And here, I sub- 
mit, is a task which our institutions, working in cooperation 
with one another, are eminently qualified to perform. We are 
private institutions with varied memberships; and our members 
include at any rate a large proportion of those persons by whom, 
in every country, public opinion is formed: the journalists, the 
business men, the professors, the bankers, the international 
lawyers, and, in their private capacities, the military and naval 
officers and the civil servants. 

Here, ready for immediate use, we have a most effective 
means for informing the public in each of our countries, in a 
scientific, objective, dispassionate way, of what the public in 
the other countries is feeling and thinking. Let us make use 
of these means in order to prepare public opinion for the next 
great international conference that lies ahead. Without ex- 
aggeration, it may be said that the World Disarmament Con- 
ference will be the most important gathering of its kind since 
the Peace Conference of Paris. We are perhaps on the eve of 
the greatest crisis in international politics since the peace settle- 
ment after the World War—a crisis which cannot fail to alter 
the international situation profoundly either for better or for 
worse. Let us do what we can, within our own province, to 
make sure that the effect of the Conference shall be not for the 
worse but for the better. 

My suggestion is this: during the months immediately 
preceding the date on which the Conference is to meet, let us 
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organise an interchange of speakers. Let each of our national 
institutions which feels inclined to cooperate in this enterprise 
invite other national institutions to choose and send representa- 
tives who will address the enlightened and influential audience 
which each of our institutions is able to convene in its own 
country. The task of such speakers, as I conceive it, would be 
not political advocacy but scientific exposition. They should 
regard it as their mission, not to argue for or against the reduction 
of armaments and not to justify the policy of their own country 
by contrast with the policy of other countries, but to give, to the 
foreign audience which they will have the opportunity to address, 
an accurate and impartial and authoritative exposition of what 
public opinion in their own country is thinking and feeling about 
disarmament, and why it is thinking and feeling as it does. The 
need of the hour is to enable the public in each country to under- 
stand their neighbours’ point of view. Understanding, of course, 
does not necessarily bring agreement in its train, but it does 
take the sting out of disagreement. People who really under- 
stand one another can disagree without rancour; people who 
disagree without rancour can discuss their differences with 
frankness; and a frank discussion of differences is a sovereign 
means of arriving at an agreement in the end. 

Here, then, is the second of the two suggestions with which 
I conclude this address. I would only add two things. If the 
Conference decides to take this second suggestion up, it is essential 
that we should act quickly. The time is short. The exchange of 
speakers, if it is to be effective, ought to begin as early as possible 
in the autumn. The second thing which I have to add is this: 
it is hardly possible or necessary that every institution here 
represented should arrange an exchange of speakers with every 
other. The exchanges that are particularly desirable are exchanges 
between those countries which appear to have the least under- 
standing of one another’s point of view at the present time. 


Note.—The Conference adopted both Professor Toynbee’s 
suggestions. It was decided that at the next Conference there 
should be a discussion on ‘‘ The State and Economic Life,’’ for 
which preparatory studies will be made by the institutions 
concerned, and arrangements are in progress for an exchange of 
speakers on Disarmament. 





Ed. 
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1*, THE ComiInG War. By General Ludendorff. 1931. (London: 
Faber and Faber. 8vo. 176 pp. Map. 6s.) 


TuHIs would seem rather to be a book for pathologists than for 
students of international affairs. The opening chapters contain such 
a hotch-potch of phobias that the reader is almost too stunned to resent 
the publisher’s claim for respect for their author. Presumably the 
acute megalomania from which General Ludendorff continues to suffer 
finds relief in the mere publication of such books, for he early dismisses 
as “ mayflies ”’ those who disregard, mock at, ‘‘ or even criticise ’’ his 
warnings. 

The theme is that ‘‘ the three supernational systems based upon 
force ’’—to wit, the Grand Orient of France, the Pope with the General 
of the Jesuits, and Stalin the head of the Third International—are 
about to plunge the world into war in order to eliminate national 
independence. The author makes no mention of the fourth inter- 
national—that of the Armaments Trust. Central Europe in general, 
and Germany in particular, is the battlefield, the outcome is that ‘ the 
nations of Asia and Africa enter upon their inheritance while war and 
revolution continue to rage in Europe.” As for the Americans, only 
on the last page but one, and after each European nation in turn has 
been exterminated, do they overcome “ their delight at the downfall 
of England ”’ sufficiently to realise “ that Europe is a declining market ”’ ! 
General Ludendorff is a pretty good hater, and spends his ammunition 
freely not only upon such individuals as ‘‘ Walter Rathenau, the Jew,” 
but also on the Nazis, Fascists, Bolshevists, Social Democrats, Paris, 
Rome and Moscow; for, after all, ‘‘to the nations the particular 
collectivist system under which they are to perish is a matter of 
indifference.”’ 

The most cherished aversion is, however, the Grand Orient, ‘‘ the 
executive of the Inner Jewish Circle,” which has formed the “ horizontal 
system of alliances” consisting of France, Belgium, Poland, Czecho- 
slovakia, Romania and Yugoslavia. The war begins of course by the 
invasion of the Rhine Provinces and Baden, the Grand Orient trying to 
come to blows with the Third International across the body of Germany 
and being hindered by ‘‘ Rome,” the Reichswehr and “ the English 
Army which will probably land in the Baltic ports of Holstein and 
Mecklenburg.” The author is complimentary to this English army, 
and, indeed, to the English everywhere, since the war will free England 
from the clutches of Freemasonry and Masons “‘ will become Englishmen 
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once more.” It boots little, however, for we are all to be bombed up, 
shot up and burnt up. 

The book makes no attempt at a crescendo effect. On the contrary, 
the writer returns again and again to exploit in gory detail the horrible 
generalisations of preceding chapters. Amongst other flights of fancy 
is the escape from Rome by air of the Pope and the General of the 
Jesuits—only to be killed eventually in Spain. One loses count 
of the number of times that the population of Central Europe is 
“exterminated,” but finally Germany, ‘“‘ the whole country, towns and 
villages alike, is converted into one huge graveyard.” 

The account of the operations is written in the future tense, and the 
most probable zero hour is May Day of next year, that being a particular 
holy date “to the cabbalists at the head of the systems based upon 
force which are trying to bring about war.” 

That Europe will see many startling transformations during the 
coming few years seems increasingly probable; this particular set of 
prognostications may, however, be safely set down as the ravings of 
an unbalanced reactionary. HARRISON Brown. 


2*, SEA Power. By Geoffrey Drage. 1931. (London: John Mur- 
ray. 8vo. xiv + 318 pp. Ios. 6d.) 


THE book is made up of three parts: the first consists of twenty- 
seven letters written—principally to The Times—between 1915 and 
1930; the second of four articles reprinted from periodicals; and the 
third of thirteen letters on matters connected with sea power in differ- 
ent ways. It is regrettable that the author, instead of making the 
material of his letters into a book, has ‘“ thought better to publish 
them in their present form because, recording as they do reforms in 
many cases wholly or partially unachieved, they are not yet out of 
date, while they gain in vividness as comments on events as they 
occurred.”’ There is of necessity much repetition in the volume, 
since many of the letters cover much the same ground; moreover, 
the passage of time has changed certain of these matters from contem- 
porary controversy to history. 

Mr. Drage believes that control of the seas is the primary need of 
the British Empire, and that proper attention has not been given to 
the preservation of the British Navy and Merchant Marine since the 
War—and indeed even before it. He appears to lay the blame for 
this on public apathy and on the “ politicians,” though it is not clear 
who are included in this latter group. He seems to have slight hope 
in the future of disarmament and to fear that British disarmament is 
proceeding too fast : 

“|, . the politicians for their own purposes have been trying to obscure the 
truth expressed by Ségur, ‘ Peace is the dream of the wise. War is the history 
of man.’ The British Empire is a League of Peace depending for its existence 
on the Royal Navy, which is also the only safeguard of Western civilisation.’’ 

One wonders how many foreigners will agree with this, or with the 
explanation of the origin of the British Empire—‘ from the pursuit 
of the commonplace object of our own security at home and security 
of the trade by which we live abroad.” 

It would, of course, be little short of a catastrophe if the Navy 
were neglected; but there must inevitably be wide differences of 
opinion as to its importance in relation to other matters calling for 
public expenditure. And if it be true, as seems probable, that Great 
Britain cannot hope to regain her old overwhelming supremacy on the 
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sea, must she not make every effort toward general reduction of 
armaments; and at the same time seek not so much size in her Navy 
as capacity to meet the changing conditions ? 

G. DE T. GLAZEBROOK. 


3. KERK EN VREDE OF HET GEVAAR VAN EENZIJDIGE ONTWAPENING. 
[The Church and International Peace.] By Dr. J. Severijn. 
1931. (Amsterdam: N. V. Boekhandel W. ten Have. §8vo. 
46 pp. 10.75 Gulden.). 


Dr. J. SEVERIJN, who is a member of Parliament in Holland, warns 
against the cry of disarmament lest it should be interpreted in a national 
sense and lead to a refusal by the citizens to obey a call to arms when- 
ever the national government should require this in defence of the 
country. Such refusal would be revolutionary and involve bloodshed 
in its repression. The sixth commandment, “thou shalt not kill,” 
is overruled by obedience to the Powers that be, but it is the duty of 
those Powers to see that no blood is spilled except in defence of the 
country. They are the responsible authorities who—in the possession 
of the armed forces—are called upon to oppose and fight the evils of 
war by the creation and developmerit of international justice. By 
cooperation and by sacrificing part of their sovereignty it is their 
task to create a super-sovereignty which, with the assistance of an 
international police force, will render war unnecessary as an arbitrament 
of international disputes. As all this is ordained by the Deity, it is the 
duty of the Church to use its influence in that direction. By Church is 
understood the whole of the Christian clergy, whose influence in their 
unanimity would be a most powerful factor in the achievement of 
this ideal. 

The appeal of Dr. Severijn, who is a faithful churchman, sounds 
like a clarion call from the past. It may find greater response from his 
co-religionists than recognition as a contribution to international 
advancement, as it ignores the force of public opinion which alone will 
teach governments to abandon their reliance upon the willingness of the 
people to mop up the mess caused by diplomatic failures. “ 


4. THE WAR AND THE SECOND INTERNATIONAL. By V. I. Lenin. 
[Vol. II of Little Lenin Library.] 1931. (London: Martin 
Lawrence. 8vo. 63 pp. Is.) 


THIs small book contains a reprint of an essay written by Lenin in 
the summer of 1915. It is historically interesting, especially where 
Lenin points out that Russia is so backward that it has “ not yet 
completed its bourgeois revolution.’ Indeed, the situation in I917 
was a refutation of Marx’s theory; but Lenin was chiefly concerned 
in I915 with refuting Kautsky and abusing ‘“‘ opportunism.” Evidently 
he was much more closely acquainted with the German version of 


social democracy than with any movement in France or Great Britain. 
C. D. B. 


5. SOCIETY AT WAR, Ig14-1916. By Caroline E. Playne. 1931. 
(London: George Allen and Unwin. 8vo. 380 pp. 12s. 6d.) 
Miss PiayveE has followed up the line of her Neuroses of the Nations 
(1925) and The Pre-War Mind in Britain (1928). The latter was noticed 
in the July 1928 issue of this Journal. The author has attempted a 
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large and difficult task, aiming to describe the psychological and nervous 
states and reactions of the people in Germany, France and Britain just 
before the Great War and in its first years. In Society at War she shows 
what moral and emotional phases were experienced and what fresh 
energies and manners arose. This field has not been treated on 
scientific lines. To produce a critical and convincing analysis of a 
nation’s mind and feelings in such a period one needs wide and deep 
study, discrimination and grasp. The book shows great industry in 
giving facts, quoting records and arranging them under numerous 
headings, and presents an interesting collection from the writer’s con- 
temporary notes, her own and other diaries, newspaper cuttings, etc., 
enriched by wide and varied reading. Asa book about people at home 
during the War it is a mine of facts; it also includes a fullindex. The 
writer’s steady pacificism and international outlook are prominent ; she 
allows (perhaps too often) her own feelings to appear, e.g. in telling 
about some of the unworthy proceedings and the absurd or inconsistent 
utterances and acts of leading clerics and laymen. The weekly issues 
of The Nation are taken as “‘ way marks,” because than H. W. Massing- 
ham, its Editor, there was “no better interpreter of prevailing social 
psychology.” Since the disturbed manners and the distressing ‘‘ mad- 
ness ”’ of Society at War should be remembered as a warning, Miss 
Playne has recorded a great deal which might too easily be forgotten. 
A further volume for the period 1916 to 1918 is promised. 
JosePH KING. 


6. Socrat PoLitics AND MopERN Democracigs. By C. W. Pipkin, 
Professor of Comparative Government at the Louisiana State 
University. 2 vols. 1931. (New York: Macmillan. 8vo. 
377, 417 pp- 31s. 6d.) 

7*, LA CRISE DE LA DEMOCRATIE CONTEMPORAINE. By Joseph Barthé- 
lemy. 1931. (Paris: Sirey. 8vo. 225 pp. 25 /frs.) 


PROFESSOR PIPKIN gives us a general history of the industrial 
legislation of Great Britain and of France from 1900 to 1930; and it 
involves a description of the present system in these two countries. It 
is a most careful and valuable piece of work, drawn not only from an 
extensive use of documents, but also from contact with persons who 
have influenced the movement studied. British experience is studied 
with regard to Acts dealing with factories, housing, pensions, the 
minimum wage, unemployment and health insurance. A full account 
is given of the influence of the Trade Union movement on all this body 
of law. But it will be perceived that, although the subject-matter is 
extensive, it does not include the whole range of what is commonly 
called social legislation ; for instance, the full extent of public health 
or educational work. Professor Pipkin is concerned with problems 
more specifically ‘‘ industrial’’; but this limitation makes it possible 
for him to give a very full account of the system of unemployment 
insurance, which should be useful in America as a corrective to the 
fantastic misunderstandings prevalent there as to the nature and effect 
of what Americans prefer to call “‘ the dole.” But the contents of the 
first volume will be familiar to students of democracy in Great Britain. 

The second volume deals with France; and here the study of the 
tendencies and influences operative since 1900 fills a larger place than 
the description of the system. The Trade Union movement was less 
powerful in France than in Great Britain, having received legal 
recognition much later; and throughout the period from 1900 to 1914 
fundamental disagreements as to the very structure of the State 
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hindered the development, which was easy enough in Great Britain. 
However, Professor Pipkin gives us a most valuable description of the 
French legislation on conditions of work and on social insurance. 
He uses most instructive examples of the contrast between the 
discussions of social legislation in Great Britain and France; for 
example, with regard to unemployment. Altogether the book is of 
great importance as an example of the new methods of study in 
political science. 

It would be unfair to criticise Professor Pipkin because he has not 
given us more; but we may hope perhaps that in a later volume he 
may study similar developments in Germany. He seems to under- 
estimate the importance of German experience upon the methods used 
in British social legislation. Further, he does not seem to allow enough 
importance to the contrast between the whole social structure in 
France and that in Great Britain. The character of French legislation 
on “ social’ matters is very much affected by the fact that France is 
not so highly industrialised as Great Britain and Germany. The 
religious tradition in France has also made a difference and is now 
affecting the situation, as one may see in the work of the Catholic 
“‘ semaines sociales’; and the position of women is very different in 
France from what it is in Great Britain. Finally, there are world- 
changes, not in politics but in habits of life, which are deeply affecting 
the whole situation; for mechanisation is already changing the “ de- 
mand ”’ for agricultural products in France ; and it has changed entirely 
the character of unemployment in Great Britain. The “ real’’ France 
and Great Britain, studied by Professor Pipkin, are hardly known to 
the Quai d’Orsay and the Foreign Office; but the State itself is 
changing its functions, and perhaps most of what is now called foreign 
policy will be quite forgotten in another hundred years. Sooner or 
later men will see that government is essentially the sort of activity 
which Professor Pipkin has studied in these volumes, and not medizval 
“ defence” against mythological ‘‘ aggression.”” The last chapter of 
the book points out that we are at the beginning and not at the end of 
a development of the social services; and the international effects of 
that development in all advanced States are not yet felt. 


M. Joseph Barthélemy’s study of French administration and the 
structure of French government is mainly devoted to an attack on the 
dictatorships of the “‘ Right,” those, namely, of Mussolini, Primo de 
Rivera and Pilsudski. The Soviet Government is given three pages, 
consisting only of notes on the points of likeness between it and the 
other dictatorships. In the second half of the book the author 
discusses the malaise in democratic countries; but here he is almost 
entirely concerned with French experience; for example, in the 
weakening of presidential authority and the prolixity of political 
orators. He complains of the increase of taxation; and as he refers 
twice to the sentiments of M. Francois Poncet of the Comité des Forges, 
his complaint can be understood. When, however, he turns to reforms 
of democratic government, his suggestions are very limited. He 
desires a more efficient administration, because, for example, it takes 
too much time to buy stamps in a French post-office. M. Joseph 
Barthélemy has great ability in describing an administrative system, as 
we know from his former books; but he does not seem to be aware 
how deep the discontent with the old régime of nineteenth-century 
“democracy ” is, even in France. C. DELISLE BuRNS. 
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8. THE PENDULUM OF PRoGREss. By George Young. 1931. (Lon- 
don: Oxford University Press. 8vo. xii+ 184 pp. 7s. 6d.) 


SIR GEORGE YounG has embarked on a new experiment in political 
science. He analyses the main forces at work in contemporary politics 
and economics and, assisted by graphs and diagrams, seeks to cast the 
horoscope of the principal European States on the basis of the inter- 
action of these forces. Thus he discovers that there will be a socialist 
or proletarian revolution in Germany “ about 1945.”’ These specula- 
tions, with their mystifying paraphernalia of dials, spirals and 
“patterns of progress,” provide a new indoor game, which can be 
comfortably played in professorial arm-chairs and will be popular in 
lecture-rooms. Sir George Young is a witty writer, and some of his 
obiter dicta are worth reflecting on. His attempt to prove that Locarno 
was a reaction from the Geneva Protocol to the spirit of the Ruhr may 
indeed smack of misplaced ingenuity or—worse still—party politics. 
But there is much to be said for his clever defence of the now much- 
abused Balance of Power, which became evil and dangerous only when 
Great Britain, by choice or compulsion, abandoned her principles and 
came down definitely and heavily on one scale. 


g*. GRANDEURS ET SERVITUDES COLONIALES. By Albert Sarraut. 
1931. (Paris: Editions du Sagittaire. 8vo. 285 pp. 15/7s.) 


TuIs is a penetrating and, in present circumstances, a disturbing 
book. It deals in a short space with the whole subject of European 
Overseas Empire—its origin, its historical development, its ethical 
justification, its problems, its perils. Its author was for some years 
Governor-General of Indo-China, and has served as Minister of the 
Colonies. He writes from personal knowledge and experience, and his 
book should interest every Indian and Colonial Civil servant. We see 
there, as seen by French eyes, all the problems with which we have been 
wrestling ourselves, set out with a grace, an acuteness, an eloquence and 
a power of generalisation which seem possible only in French prose. 

When the author comes to the future, he deals with the whole 
problem as one. India for the purpose of his book is a “‘ Colony.” 
The Bolshevist menace, the political asperities of insurgent peoples 
concern us all. Our perils are the same and so are our duties— 


mae Europe ne doit pas abdiquer.’”’ . . 

: ‘je repousse de toutes mes forces, je répudie de toute l’énergie de 
ma raison, pour l'Europe comme pour mon propre pays, toutes les modalités 
qui envisagent l’éviction de la tutelle occidentale dans les Colonies.”’ 

It is not without a certain sense of tragic irony that one reads his 
demonstration of the impossibility of self-government in Indo-China 
at a time when we are actually contemplating it in India. Incidentally, 
one may remark, the book contains one or two misunderstandings of 
ourselves that might have been spared. ANTON BERTRAM. 


ro*. ANALYSIS OF THE DRAFT DISARMAMENT CONVENTION AND 
OF THE DISCUSSIONS OF THE PREPARATORY DISARMAMENT 
ComMISSION. 

IoA* THE PROGRESS OF DISARMAMENT SINCE THE PEACE TREATIES. 
Memoranda issued, in mimeographed form, by the Information 
Department of the Royal Institute of International Affairs. Price 
2s.each. (To members of the Institute, 1s. each.) 


The second memorandum provides an outline of what has been attempted 
and what effected in the reduction and limitation of armaments since the 
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War, supplemented by detailed notes on the contents of the various pro- 
posals put forward and agreements reached during the period, together with 
a list of the treaties signed and the number of ratifications. 


11*, PLANS. Numéro special. Juin 1931. 


Contains a number of essays on the disarmament problem, written from 
a very liberal point of view, with miscellaneous articles on political prob- 
lems. The sympathetic attitude towards Hungary and the critical view 
of the Little Entente are remarkable. There is some useful information on 
the armaments and the military conventions of the latter. 


PRE-WAR HISTORY 


12*, THE SPIRIT OF BRITISH POLICY AND THE MYTH OF THE ENCIRCLE- 
MENT OF GERMANY. By Hermann Kantorowicz, Professor of Law 
at the University of Kiel. With a Preface by Gilbert Murray. 
1931. (London: Allen and Unwin. 8vo. 541 pp. ° 25s.) 


Tuis English version of Professor Kantorowicz’s conscientious 
work Der Geist der englischen Politik is of outstanding worth. If it 
could be read and pondered by responsible statesmen in this country, 
no less than in Germany or in the United States, it might help them 
to avoid many a pitfall into which some of them have been, and perhaps 
still are, in danger of falling. Itisa truthful book, andsad. It records 
the results of thorough inquiry into the legend that the object of British 
pre-War policy was to isolate, or to ‘‘ encircle,” the German Empire. 
To the satisfaction of every fair-minded reader Professor Kantorowicz 
proves his thesis that the encirclement legend was a myth, albeit a 
pernicious myth deliberately built up and sustained by Prince Biilow, 
the German Emperor, Grand Admiral von Tirpitz and the whole 
apparatus of German propaganda. Even to-day it is an article of 
faith with nine out of every ten Germans. Yet, as Professor Kantoro- 
wicz says, there was not only no hostile English policy of encirclement, 
but the theory of such a policy was originally put forward in Germany 
“in full consciousness of its untruth, in order to create the right 
atmosphere for our fatal policy of naval expansion, even if it is repeated 
in good faith to-day.” 

This, Professor Kantorowicz continues, is the most important con- 
clusion of his work, a conclusion based on German official documents. 
The encirclement legend, he says, was invented by the German Govern- 
ment in a time of absolute peace. It had world-wide consequences. 
Since nobody in England demands the withdrawal of this “ war-guilt 
lie,” it is incumbent upon honourable Germans to withdraw it. At 
the very least, individual German scholars must cease to spread so 
injurious a slander, ‘‘ and the spreading of it by the Press and by the 
schools must be made impossible through their admission that they 
have been wrong.”’ Professor Kantorowicz regards this 

‘“as a piece of moral reparation; as our weightiest debt to England, a debt 

in which I have my share, because during the War I myself took part in 

casting stones at England. When at last the truth became known to me I 

wrote this book with a sick heart, full of shame and indignation, and I lay it 

now before my countrymen, without fear and—without hope.” 

“Without hope!” Professor Kantorowicz evidently feels the 
German methods of propaganda have not changed since the War. 
““ Among the unconscious tendencies towards war,” he writes, ‘‘ perhaps 
the most dangerous are the attempts made by publicists to minimise 
their own country’s share of war-guilt.” The essential object of the 
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encirclement myth was to represent Germany as a country in process 
of being stealthily isolated by a cunning foe, and therefore in duty 
bound to create a powerful navy as a means of securing for the German 
Empire its rightful “‘ place in the sun.” How many Englishmen 
allowed themselves to be persuaded that there was “ something in” 
this German thesis, and that Great Britain ought therefore to appease 
the moral indignation of Germany by helping her to secure a larger 
“place in the sun”’! And, to-day, how many are convinced that the 
“intolerable sense of injustice’’ under which the German people is 
alleged to be labouring must, at all costs, be assuaged by a speedy 
revision of the Peace Treaties! They do not reflect that the “‘ intoler- 
able sense of injustice ’’ is very largely the calculated result of a steady 
inculcation upon the German people of the belief that, while all the 
other belligerents were war-guilty in varying degrees, “‘ encircled ”’ 
Germany was wholly innocent. 

To the detailed and convincing evidence which Professor Kantoro- 
wicz adduces, one episode, hitherto unrevealed, may be added. In the 
early summer of 1907, when the late Mr. George Saunders was about to 
relinquish the correspondentship of The Times at Berlin, he had a 
farewell conversation with Prince Biilow. Bilow blandly assured 
Saunders that the constant aim of his policy had been to promote an 
Anglo-German understanding, and asked Saunders whether he (Biilow) 
could not say with a clear conscience that never by word or act had 
he envenomed Anglo-German relations. Saunders answered: “ Ein- 
kreisung!’”’ (encirclement). Biilow exclaimed: ‘Unlucky word! 
It escaped me unawares, and I would give my tongue if I could unsay 
it.” And thereafter he, the Emperor and Tirpitz continued to accredit 
the encirclement legend as assiduously as before. Well may Professor 
Kantorowicz call them the ‘“‘common scourges of England and 
Germany.” WICKHAM STEED. 


13*. FRONT WIDER BULOW: STAATSMANNER, DIPLOMATEN UND For- 
SCHER ZU SEINEN DENKWURDIGKEITEN. Herausgegeben von Dr. 
Friedrich Thimme. 1931. (Miinchen: Verlag F. Bruckmann. 
la. 8vo. vii-+ 396 pp. Rm. Io.) 

14*. KAISER UND KABINETTSCHEF: Nach eigenen Aufzeichnungen 
und dem Briefwechsel des Wirklichen Geheimen Rats Rudolf von 
Valentini. Dargestellt von Bernhard Schwertfeger. 1931. 
(Oldenburg: Stalling. 8vo. 254 pp. Rm. 8.) 

15*. CARL FURSTENBERG: DIE LEBENSGESCHICHTE EINES DEUTSCHEN 
BANKIERS, 1870-1914. Herausgegeben von seinem Sohn. 1931. 
(Berlin: Ulistein. 8vo. x+576 pp. Rm. 14.) 

16. DENKWURDIGKEITEN DER REICHSKANZLERZEIT. Von First Chlod- 
wig zu Hohenlohe-Schillingsfiirst. Herausgegeben von Karl 
Alexander von Miiller. 1931. (Stuttgart: Deutsche Verlags- 
Anstalt. 8vo. 614 pp. Rm. 18.) 

Front wider Bulow constitutes a very formidable indictment of 
Biillow the Man and the Statesman. Under the editorship of Dr. 
Thimme, who was a co-editor of Die Grosse Politik, diplomats like 
Raschdau, Schoen, Romberg, Jagow, Arthur Zimmermann, Flotow 
and Count Wedel, historians like Professor Haller, Dr. Jaéckh, Dr. 
Muschler and Dr. Eugen Fischer, soldiers like General von Einem and 
sailors like Admiral von Miiller have united to subject the memoirs 
of Prince von Biilow to an exhaustive and devastating criticism. It is 
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impossible here to follow the authors of the twenty-five essays com- 
posing the volume into the varying and highly controversial arguments 
developed against Biilow’s domestic and foreign policy. Nor is the 
high level of scholarly impartiality attained by a number of the essayists 
upheld by others whose desire seems to be to vindicate themselves by 
attacking Biilow. Almost every aspect of his policy is here seized upon 
and condemned; and a condemnation so far-reaching can hardly fail 
to arouse in the reader a conviction that a case could be made for the 
defendant. The book is nevertheless an invaluable contribution to an 
historical problem that is likely to be debated for generations to come. 


For a decade von Valentini occupied the responsible and influential 
post of Chief of the German Emperor’s Civil Cabinet—a position more 
or less corresponding to that of the King’s Private Secretary in England. 
Succeeding Lucanus, whose assistant he had already been for a number 
of years, in this post on his death in 1908, Valentini continued to hold 
it to the complete satisfaction of the Emperor until in 1918 he fell a 
victim to the implacable hostility of Ludendorff. In the extracts from 
his diaries and correspondence, which Dr. Schwertfeger has here pub- 
lished with an able commentary, the greater space is occupied with his 
narrative of the events leading up to his resignation at the instance of 
Ludendorff. It is indeed to be regretted that an episode that is only 
of interest for the light it throws upon the dictatorship ruthlessly 
exercised by the Quartermaster-General should take up so many pages 
that one would like to have seen filled with a more detailed account of 
Valentini’s relations with his Imperial master. Although the action 
does him infinite credit as a loyal subject of the Emperor, it is a pity 
that before he died Valentini expressly forbade the publication of his 
character-sketch of the Emperor: for no one was better fitted, alike 
by temperament and knowledge, to portray William II. The impression 
left by this book upon the reader very definitely contradicts Biilow’s 
description in his memoirs of Valentini as wanting in character and 
ability. 


The biography of Carl Fiirstenberg is remarkable both for the 
account it contains of the financial growth of Germany between 1870 
and 1914 and for its revelation of the distinguished and attractive 
personality of itsauthor. For almost two generations Carl Fiirstenberg 
has been a dominant figure in the banking and commercial life of 
Germany, and he has much to say in this book of the way in which 
German industry was gradually built up in the years preceding the 
World War. He has himself played no small part in the rise of Berlin 
from little more than a provincial town to its present position of 
capital importance within the Reich. Perhaps the most attractive 
pages in this book are those in which he describes the life of Berlin 
sixty years ago and analyses the component elements in the Berlin 
character—a mixture of sharp wit, shrewdness and good-fellowship. 
Herr Fiirstenberg’s position as head of the Berlin Handels-Gesellschaft 
brought him into touch with many leading personalities in public life. 
His sketches of these men—for example, Biilow and the Emperor—are 
always penetrating and fair. This is a book that should be read care- 
fully by every student of German history since 1870 for the picture it 
gives of a Germany very different from, though very essential to, that 
of the governing clique around the Emperor. It was the solid achieve- 
ments of men like Carl Fiirstenberg that gave to Germany the pros- 
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perity which enabled the Emperor and his advisers to play a spectacular 
réle on the stage of world politics. 


Prince Hohenlohe succeeded Caprivi as Imperial Chancellor on 
October 29th, 1894, and held that office together with the Prussian 
Premiership until his resignation on October 17th, 1900. On his 
assumption of office in 1894 Hohenlohe was already in his seventy- 
sixth year and could look back upon a long and very distinguished 
career as Prime Minister in Bavaria (1866-1870), Ambassador in Paris 
(1874-1885), and Statthalter in Alsace-Lorraine (1885-1894), where he 
was succeeded by his cousin, Prince Hermann Hohenlohe-Langenburg. 
He was thus by far the most experienced of Bismarck’s successors, alike 
in knowledge of life and affairs. Nevertheless it must be admitted that 
Hohenlohe was a failure as Imperial Chancellor by reason of his sins of 
omission rather than of commission. His great age alone is in large 
measure the explanation of his want of success. No man approaching 
eighty, and Hohenlohe was eighty-two at the time of his resignation, 
could possibly have grappled vigorously with the multifarious problems 
awaiting decision by an Imperial Chancellor—let alone his having to 
deal with an Emperor so erratic and self-willed as was William II. Not 
even the supposititious relationship (William II. addressed him as 
“ Uncle’ and with the familiar ‘‘ Du’) in which he stood with the 
Emperor gave Hohenlohe the authority necessary to curb the ebullitions 
of arrogance and autocratic feeling manifested by a ruler in the prime 
of life. (Actually Hohenlohe was an uncle by marriage of the Empress, 
who, characteristically, never recognised the relationship.) Hence the 
growth in Hohenlohe of a disposition to let things take their course, and 
to intervene only when matters threatened to produce a catastrophe. 

A quarter of a century has elapsed since the publication of the first 
two volumes of Hohenlohe’s memoirs provoked an outburst of indigna- 
tion and criticism in Germany similar to that aroused recently by the 
appearance of Prince von Biilow’s autobiography. Yet no two works 
could be more dissimilar than Hohenlohe’s tactful and serene survey of 
a long life and Biilow’s embittered outburst. Alike in his outpourings 
in his diary and in his letters, Hohenlohe was always careful to respect 
the more intimate feelings and failings of others, whereas Biilow seems 
to have deliberately sought to wound them and expose them to con- 
tumely and ridicule. It is nevertheless not difficult to understand the 
reasons that have caused the Hohenlohe family to postpone publication 
of the documents contained in the present volume until death has 
removed nearly all the men who figure prominently in its pages. For 
few, if any, publications in recent years have done more to lay bare the 
atmosphere of intrigue and calumny swirling round the Imperial 
throne than has this long-awaited third volume of Prince Hohenlohe’s 
memoirs. Holstein and Eulenburg, Biilow and Herbert Bismarck, and 
even Bismarck himself, stand out from these pages in a dubious and 
unpleasant light that at least serves to illumine the difficulties of the 
Emperor’s position without at the same time exonerating his many 
failings and mistakes. It will, however, be less the human side, deeply 
interesting though that undoubtedly is, than the actual record of events 
that will attract students of the history of the last German Empire to 
this extremely important volume. 

Obviously considerations of space forbid any detailed description 
and criticism of the contents here. Herr von Miiller has carried out 
his difficult editorial task with much ability in furnishing explanatory 
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notes and in dividing up his mass of material into convenient sections 
under subject-headings. These subject-headings suffice to reveal that 
the predominant interest of the Prince was in domestic policy rather 
than foreign policy. Hence the student of German foreign policy will 
rightly expect to find only additional information to that already given 
him in Die Grosse Politik rather than any startling new revelations. 
It is clear that in contradistinction to the situation under Hohenlohe’s 
successor in the Chancellorship, Bernhard von Biilow, foreign affairs 
remained almost exclusively during the years 1894-1900 in the hands 
first of Marschall von Bieberstein and then of Bernhard von Biilow as 
Secretaries of State for Foreign Affairs successively. A great deal of 
new light is thrown by these papers upon the ramifications and reactions 
of the fateful naval construction programme. The building of a large 
battle fleet met with Hohenlohe’s approval, and all he questioned— 
rightly questioned, as time was to show—was the manner of its execu- 
tion. In view of the fact that Hohenlohe’s brother, Prince Gustav 
Hohenlohe, was a member of the Sacred College, it is not surprising to 
find many letters that form a valuable contribution to our knowledge 
of Papal policy, especially in regard to Germany, during these years. 
There is also much that is of interest on the subject of the proposal for 
a Rhine-Elbe canal, on the question of whether the public should or 
should not be admitted to trials by court-martial, on Kiautschou, on 
the events leading to Marschall’s dismissal and Biilow’s appointment to 
succeed him in the Wilhelmstrasse, on the causes of Hohenlohe’s own 
resignation in 1900 and, above all, on the enormous difficulties occasioned 
to the German Government by the mercurial temperament of the 
German Emperor. The documents contained in the 614 pages of this 
final volume of Prince Hohenlohe’s memoirs form the most valuable 
contribution to our knowledge of German policy from 1894 to 1goo that 
has yet been made. Tan F. D. Morrow. 


17. LIFE OF ROBERT, MARQUIS OF SALISBURY. By his Daughter, Lady 
Gwendolen Cecil. Vol. III., 1880-1886. 1931. (London: Hodder 
and Stoughton. 8vo. 352 pp. 2Is.) 


Ir cannot be other than a matter for regret that nine years have 
elapsed between the publication of the first two and the third volumes 
of Lady Gwendolen Cecil’s biography of her famous father. To review 
a work of this magnitude and importance volume by volume at long 
intervals of time is as if an art critic were to write his criticism of a 
portrait while the artist was still engaged in painting it. At the same 
time, it must be confessed that this serial method of reviewing has at 
least one advantage to commend it to the serious student of politics and 
history : it enables the various aspects of Lord Salisbury’s policy, and 
especially in foreign affairs, to be examined in detail at each successive 
stage in his long career in public life. Unhappily, it is this very aspect 
of Salisbury’s work that is least satisfactorily treated by his biographer, 
whose own interest seems to be greater in her father’s conduct of home 
rather than of foreign affairs; a failing in an otherwise outstanding 
contribution to English biography that is all the more to be regretted 
is that, on Lady Gwendolen Cecil’s own admission, ‘‘it was at the 
Foreign Office, with its exclusively centralised organisation, that he 
(Salisbury) enjoyed the fullest independence of authority.” For there 
can be no question that it was in the field of international diplomacy 
that Salisbury won his greatest triumphs, and that he was one of the 
greatest—if not indeed the greatest—of the Secretaries of State for 
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Foreign Affairs. His temperament loved the swift sword-play of 
diplomacy ; the need for sudden and even dangerous decisions; and 
the opportunity that the control of British foreign policy gives to a 
man to influence the destinies of his own and other nations. It was 
highly characteristic of Salisbury that he conducted foreign policy very 
largely by means of “ personal interviews or private letters,’ and that 
a negotiation ‘‘ would have achieved effective completion before the 
office had cognisance of it at all.” “In fact,” Lady Gwendolen Cecil 
goes on to add tantalisingly for historians, 


“it happened—certainly in one or two instances, very possibly in others— 
that important proposals were made to or by him of which, since they did 
not prove finally acceptable, no record remains at the British Foreign Office. 
Had this outcome of his detached methods been pointed out to him, he 
would have denied its importance, probably its disadvantages. Such still- 
born efforts would be binding on neither side, and his successors, working 
under changed conditions, would be less trammelled by knowing nothing 
about them. On the other hand, in the present, it was vital for the con- 
tinuance of good relations that the rejection of a friendly offer should be 
forgotten as quickly as possible, and of that, the absence of record was the 
safest insurance. Against such an immediate and practical advantage the 
vexation caused to curious historians or international controversialists in 
the future would have weighed very little with him.” 


The case for the Old Diplomacy has never been better stated than in 
these words, which also serve to explain the comparative lack of fresh 
light thrown'upon Salisbury’s foreign policy in this biography and why 
it is that historians will learn more about it from the archives of 
foreign Powers than from the documents stored in the Public Record 
Office. Lady Gwendolen Cecil acknowledges her debt to Die Grosse 
Politik in this respect, and adds that the publication of M. Waddington’s 
(the French Ambassador’s) confidential dispatches, always supposing 
they were as “ fulland as freely commented as those of Count Hatzfeldt,” 
would do more than anything “ to fill the gaps which I am conscious 
still remain in this account of Lord Salisbury’s policy during this 
period.”” Of very considerable interest, however, is the summary made 
by Lady Gwendolen Cecil of a memorandum by Sir Philip Currie of his 
conversations with Prince Bismarck (September 28-30, 1885) in the 
course of which Bismarck declared that “‘ Mr. Gladstone knew nothing 
of foreign affairs and was impossible to do business with.” The 
Chancellor then went on to make the invariable German complaint 
“that any treaty with England was uncertain, since, when there was 
a change of Ministry, it might not be considered binding.” On Currie’s 
rejoining by asking him “if he could say, in fact, that England had 
proved less faithful to treaties than other nations,” Bismarck replied 
that ‘‘ he would not say that.”” Perhaps, however, the most interesting 
episode in Salisbury’s career during these years was the manner in which 
he secured the continuity of British foreign policy by arranging 
through the Queen that Rosebery should succeed him at the Foreign 
Office in the coming Liberal Cabinet. Of that remarkable exercise of 
personal influence, and of his relations with Queen Victoria, Lady 
Gwendolen Cecil has much to say that is new or that at least serves to 
reveal still more clearly the reasons for the immense personal ascendancy 
of the Queen in all matters of foreign policy. 

For four of the six years covered by the present volume Lord 
Salisbury was in Opposition, and therefore less actively interested in 
politics. This interlude affords his biographer an opportunity which 
she seizes to the full to give her readers a singularly felicitous pen- 
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portrait of her father in his domestic circle. It is indeed her ability to 
conjure up anew a period already half a century behind her and her 
readers that makes this biography of Salisbury worthy of a place among 
the great political biographies. Ian F. D. Morrow. 


ECONOMICS AND FINANCE 


18*. THE INTERNATIONAL GOLD PROBLEM: Collected Papers. A 
Record of the Discussions of a Study Group of Members of the 
Royal Institute of International Affairs, 1929-31. 1931. (Oxford 
University Press. 8vo. 240 pp. bibl. 12s. 6d. To members 
of the Institute, ros. 6d.) 


How little did we think when we assembled, somewhat awestruck, 
in December 1929 to hear Sir Josiah Stamp’s opening address on so 
abstruse and recondite a topic as the International Functions of Gold, 
that within little more than two years a General Election would have 
been fought and won on the Gold Problem and an International Con- 
ference on Gold would have come to be almost as popular a specific 
for all economic ills as Empire Free Trade. 

In 1929 the world had only recently begun to suspect the importance 
of the question of the extent to which alterations in the supply and 
distribution of gold are responsible for the economic depression, and 
in canvassing the subject the Gold Group was to a great extent in 
the position of an explorer and pioneer. 

Since 1929 the question has been explained with lucidity in the 
Reports of the League of Nations Gold Delegation and (from a different 
angle) in the Macmillan Report, and with profundity in Mr. Keynes’ 
Treatise on Money. 

The present volume, containing the collected papers of the Institute’s 
Study Group on the International Functions of Gold, differs from these 
more formal expositions. As explained in the Foreword, “ it does not 
attempt to reach final conclusions ; it lays no emphasis on any particular 
point of view.”’ 

The volume is thus not a continuous treatise, but a storehouse both 
of information and of ideas. Those in search of information may be 
particularly recommended two sections. Oneis Mr. Kitchin’s authori- 
tative Memorandum on “Gold Production” (pp. 47 to 55 and the 
Tables at the end of the volume) and his address on the subject of 
future supplies of gold. Mr. Kitchin’s conclusion is : 


‘On 1850 to 1910 experience, an increase in the gold in central banks and 
treasuries of somewhere between 3'1 per cent. and 3°4 per cent. is required 
to keep prices stable if the world’s rate of development is not slowed down, 
and I cannot conceive of anything like this rate of progress being attained ”’ 


(p. 68). 


Mr. Hawtrey’s criticism on this is that during the period 1850-1910 
practically the whole commercially advanced world was transformed 
from a silver standard to a gold standard on the one hand, and there 
was a great development of credit instruments on the other hand, and 
that, if the same yearly increase in gold is required now as in 1850-1910, 
it is a mere coincidence. 

Another mine of information is contained in Mr. Kisch’s Memo- 
randum and Address on ‘“‘ Central Bank Reserves,” summarising the 
legal provisions which lay down the reserve proportions of twenty 
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central banks and giving figures of the relation of reserves to notes and 
deposits in 1929 and 1930. 

Of the theoretical discussions, the most fundamental perhaps is 
Mr. R. H. Brand’s very clear and penetrating address on “ For what 
objects do Central Banks hold gold?” His conclusion is that 


““ Reserves . . . must be measured . . . not by the size of the note 
issue, but by the probable requirements of the country for gold exports for 
the purpose of balancing any deficiency of the external balance of payments 
until either any temporary difficulty has passed or until the central bank 
ag ae. time to put into force measures leading again to an equilibrium ”’ 
p. 170). 

“ The percentage system,” Mr. Brand says, “ seems to me to have 
no good points at all.’’ There was no dissent from this view, which 
shows how rapidly opinion has developed since the percentage system 
was adopted in the model statutes of the national banks of Germany, 
Austria, Hungary, Greece, Bulgaria, etc. under the advice of the 
League of Nations in 1923-26. 

Mr. Dennis Robertson discusses “‘ How do we want gold to behave ?”’, 
points out the practical and theoretical difficulties of defining stability 
of prices, and concludes, “‘ it would be better to stabilise an international 
wholesale [price] level than none at all,” and “ it would be better still 
to let it fall by perhaps as much as 3 per cent. per annum”’ to take 
into account increased productivity (p. 24). Mr. Hawtrey’s principle 
also is that ‘‘ the value of the monetary unit in terms of human effort 
should be kept fixed ”’ (p. 38), but Mr. Bellerby considers Mr. Robert- 
son’s “‘a truly hair-raising suggestion”; while Mr. Keynes suggests 
that “it may not make a great deal of practical difference upon what 
brand of stability our first preference rests.”’ 

Sir Otto Niemeyer suggests practical ways of economising gold, 
namely, (i) no gold coin for internal circulation, and (ii) temporary 
reductions in reserve ratio to meet seasonal needs. He foresees great 
difficulties in an all-round reduction of legal ratios and discusses the 
merits of the Gold Exchange Standard and the doubts which (already 
in 1930) had arisen in regard to it. 

As the months pass by, there is in the discussions on each paper a 
growing tendency to endorse Sir Henry Strakosch’s views as to the 
mal-distribution of gold being the primary cause of the economic crisis, 
but the last word is left with M. Charles Rist, who (in an address which 
it is a lasting pleasure to recall) puts his well-known view that the 
movement of gold is simply the result of a favourable or an unfavourable 
balance of payments and that the economic crisis is due to too much, 
and not to too little, credit. 

It need not be added that those views were challenged in the 
interesting discussion which ensued. 

The volume should be of permanent historical value as illustrating 
the various trends of opinion and their rapid development during the 
last two critical years. It has a full bibliography compiled by Mrs. 
Annette Henderson. S. D. WALEy. 


19*. THE END OF REPARATIONS. By Dr. Hjalmar Schacht, Ex- 
President of the Reichsbank. Edited with an introduction by 
George Glasgow. 1931. (London: Jonathan Cape. 8vo. 271 
pp. 7s. 6d.) 

THIs is an excellent translation of one of the most interesting books 
which have yet appeared on the subject of Reparations and War Debts. 
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From 1923 to 1930 Dr. Schacht was President of the Reichsbank, and 
the most influential man, as far as financial policy was concerned, in 
Germany. As those who know his uncompromising character would 
expect, he hits hard and spares nobody. His book constitutes in 
particular a strongly worded indictment of the whole economic policy 
: of the Allies towards Germany since the War, but he does not spare his 


? criticism of German domestic policy either. He sees the whole develop- 
ment during the period as a struggle between the politicians who 
? persist in ignoring economic facts and the business men. Politicians 


are to him anathema. 
One of the prime objects of the book, and incidentally one of its 
| weaknesses, is the justification of Dr. Schacht’s position in regard to the 
Young Plan negotiations. This task is not particularly easy. Dr. 
Schacht, having signed the Young Plan, resigned as President of the 
Reichsbank immediately after the signature of the final agreement at 
the Hague. This attempt to evade responsibility has been strongly 
criticised. Dr. Schacht’s answer is that while the Young Plan itself 
represented a reasonable agreement, it was so distorted by politicians 
at the Hague that he could no longer continue to bear responsibility for 
carrying it out. One of his principal objections to the Hague settlement 
appears to have been the so-called “‘ sanction” clause, which in his 
view practically nullifies the provisions for revision of Germany’s 
, Reparations payments laid down in the Young Planitself. Dr. Schacht 
) is careful to dissociate himself from all responsibility regarding the 
initiation of the negotiations which led to the Young Plan. He lays 
great stress on the réle played by Mr. Parker Gilbert (the Agent-General 
| for Reparation Payments), and in particular blames the German Govern- 
ment for preferring the minor goal of Rhineland evacuation to the great 
goal of freedom from Reparations. In his opinion the whole idea of 
bargaining a final settlement of Reparations against evacuation 
(initiated by Stresemann and Briand at Thoiry) was fundamentally 
: wrong. Events have tended to prove this view correct, but some 
people with inside knowledge in Germany attribute a good deal of the 
blame to Dr. Schacht himself, who, they say, was in 1928 of the opinion 
that he could himself put through a favourable Reparation settlement. 
Although his hopes in this direction were disappointed in Paris, he 
nevertheless signed the Young Plan, and he states in his book that his 
) principal reason for doing so was that if the Experts’ Conference had 
failed, the German Government would have initiated political negotia- 
) tions, with results still more unfavourable toGermany. His endeavours 
to absolve himself from responsibility for the present Reparation settle- 
ment and to place all the blame upon the Miiller-Stresemann Govern- 
ment, while they undoubtedly have a certain justification in fact, seem 
to me nevertheless the weakest part of the book. 

Dr. Schacht’s argument on the future of Reparations, which is 
indicated by the title of the book, may have seemed controversial when 
it appeared, but it has had the good fortune to be proved right by the 
recent crisis. German Reparation payments under the Young Plan, 
he says, are dependent on the cooperation of the creditor countries, 
who must enable Germany to earn her payments by enabling her to 
increase her exports and reduce her imports. If this cooperation is not 
forthcoming, then that will mean the end of Reparations. Recent 
events have caused this thesis to be generally accepted to-day. Since 

other countries do not see the fun of giving up their export markets to 
| Germany and reducing their exports into Germany itself, it looks as 
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though they have to take the alternative course of abolishing, or 
practically abolishing, the payments altogether. 
H. Powys GREENWOOD. 


20*. TARIFFS: The Case Examined, by a Committee of Economists, 
under the Chairmanship of Sir William Beveridge. 1931. (Lon- 
don: Longmans, Green. 8vo. xi-+ 301 pp. 7s. 6d. and 6s.) 


IN this timely volume the case for (and against) tariffs receives the 
most serious of all topical methods of treatment. It would be difficult 
to send the “ general reader ” to any book which examines this subject 
more objectively, analytically, or exhaustively. Every protective 
measure is first summarised and then dealt with-——except that nebulous 
but provocative measure, ‘‘ administrative protection.” Indeed, if the 
immediacy of the british crisis alone is envisaged, the writers are often 
perilously near doing what Cudworth did with Atheism—making out 
too good a case for the creed they are bent on proving untenable ! 
Such is the fate of too great a straining after ‘‘ objectivity.” 

Sir William Beveridge’s general exposition of international trade 
(Chs. IT. and III.) is fit to rank with Mill’s famous Section, while set 
within the New Economic Sphere. Specific aspects are treated as 
follow: Dumping (Sir William Beveridge); Imperial Preference (Sir 
William Beveridge and Mr. J. R. Hicks); Agriculture (Prof. Robbins) ; 
Revenue Tariff (Prof. Robbins and Mr. Schwartz); Tariff-making in 
Practice (Prof. Plant and Mr. Benham); Quotas and Import Boards 
(Mr. Hicks). If the reader does no more than read Sir William’s first 
chapter (From 1903 to 1931) and his last (The Case Reviewed) he will 
have had more than his money’s worth. Finally, in view of the 
British suspension of the Gold Standard, an Epilogue and a special 
Appendix indicate the significance of the main problem in the new 
setting. Not the least useful sections are those dealing with the 
functioning and effects of Protection in other countries; and Prof. 
Plant examines at length the anti-dumping clauses of the South African 
tariff in a long Appendix. 

The publishers state on the fly-leaf that the book is written in 
language “ to be understanded of the people.” This, however, needs 
qualification. Technical terms and analysis do creep in, and what 
seems simple language to academic economists is not always the word, 
pure and undefiled. The book is mo¢ a pamphlet : and it is not always 
easy reading. ‘‘ The people”’ will need to be of a high level of per- 
ception. The Index is admirable—g pages; and the references 
invaluable. The Continental method of publication at two prices— 
stiff or paper covers—is to be heartily commended for books of such 
intrinsic worth. There is henceforth no excuse for dyed-in-the-wool 
Free-Traders or Protectionists not knowing every argument of the 
other side ; and it is to be hoped that our platforms will now give more 
reasoned examination of this irritant topic ! 


21*, THE ECONOMIC SITUATION OF GREAT BRITAIN. By Sir Walter 
T. Layton. 1931. (London General Press. 8vo. 37 pp. 2s. 6d.) 


Tuls brochure is a translation of an article which appeared in the 
Revue de Paris, and it was intended primarily as an antidote to Professor 
Siegfried’s reflections on this country. 

While not attempting to conceal our peculiar difficulties and the 
weak spots in our economic structure, it marshals a good many striking 
facts not uncommonly overlooked at home and abroad, which should 
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fortify us in the belief that “‘ old England’s commercial prosperity ”’ has 
not vanished. If, without absolutely abandoning our national habit 
of crying “stinking fish,” we were to devote a little more effort to 
advertising our sounder wares, our prestige abroad would not suffer. 

A reading of Sir Walter Layton’s rapid enumeration of the reassuring 
elements in a study of our economic situation may also be recommended 
as a wholesome tonic to those of our own countrymen whose outlook 
may be compared to that of the man who read through the medical 
dictionary and discovered in himself the symptoms of every disease 
under the sun except Housemaid’s Knee. 


22*, THE ECONOMIC USES OF INTERNATIONAL RIVERS. By Professor 
H. A. Smith. 1931. (London: P. S. King. 8vo. 224 pp. 
tos. 6d.) 


PROFESSOR SMITH has performed a valuable service to students of 
international questions in presenting in a concise, clear and very 
readable form a résumé of the past history and present situation as 
regards international problems arising out of the economic use of rivers. 
The expression ‘‘ economic use ” is employed in this case to denote the 
many uses of water for purposes other than navigation, and the book 
therefore covers a field which is of rapidly growing importance, owing to 
the technical developments in hydraulic engineering since the beginning 
of this century, but which is at present singularly poor in literature. 

The arrangement of the book follows a logical form : a brief intro- 
duction explaining the principles which have been applied—perhaps 
one should say misapplied—in the past is followed by a short analysis 
of private law bearing on water exploitation. Next come concise 
accounts of the principal instances of international disputes arising out 
of the uses of water to which more than one State has claims, followed 
by notes of juridical decisions in cases of disputes between States which, 
while not strictly international, were subject to Federal Tribunals and 
were dealt with on the basis of international law. The book concludes 
with chapters on the functions of international commissions, the relation 
between navigation and other uses, and general principles. For the 
benefit of those who wish to study the relevant treaty provisions there 
is a digest of 62 pages, with helpful notes. The cross-referencing is 
adequate, and the references to authorities facilitate a more intensive 
study. The book is therefore to be recommended to a wide range of 
readers. 

The great difficulties of the past have their origin in the doctrine of 
absolute sovereignty, and, as in other branches of international relations, 
progress is primarily limited by the rate at which the idea of the general 
interest takes its proper place in the accepted principles of international 
law. Theauthor is perhaps a little hard on the drafters of the Barcelona 
General Convention for having admitted the right of a State to veto 
certain works on the grounds of “ vital interests,” of which such State 
is alone the judge. The clause referred to limits this right of veto to 
works carried out on the territory of the State concerned for improving, 
as apart from maintaining, the navigation of a waterway, and it does 
mark an important step forward in the recognition by the representa- 
tives of a large number of States of the principle of works being carried 
out on the territory of one State for the benefit of other States if the 
latter offer to pay for thesame. The author in his “ General Principles ”’ 
himself admits the validity of ‘‘ vital interests ” as a ground of objection 
toa scheme for the employment of waters, but would have any difference 
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as to the existence or non-existence of such a vital interest regarded as a 
justiciable dispute. In practice, any such dispute under the General 
Convention would certainly be brought before the conciliation procedure 
provided for in the Convention. We are still a long way off a General 
Convention providing for a judicial decision to regulate differences 
involving ‘vital interests.” This difficulty is recognised by the 
author himself, who qualifies the above suggestion by a later principle 
to the effect that the sovereignty of each State over its own territory is 
not in any way divided or subject to servitudes, but that “in certain 
cases the unilateral exercise of sovereign power may be regarded as an 
unfriendly and improper act.”” The most that can be hoped for in the 
near future will be that specific agreements governing particular waters 
will provide for the settlement of disputes by arbitration on agreed 
principles. 

Stress is rightly laid on the necessity for calling in experts to aid the 
lawyers (and surely even more the diplomats?) in arriving at an 
equitable arrangement for the use of international water. The more 
detailed provisions in Article 293 of the Treaty of Trianon as compared 
with the other peace treaties owe their origin to a series of technical 
memoranda submitted by the Hungarian Delegation. 

Quotations from official documents are in the original languages, 
and this is important to the close student, but it would perhaps have 
been worth adding—in small print—a translation of the few short 
quotations in German, Italian and Spanish, and also of the few pages 
of Dutch. 

On p. 124 should not ‘ St. Clair’ be “ St. Croix” ? 

H. O. MANCcE. 


23*. GOVERNMENTAL CONTROL OF CRUDE RUBBER. By Charles R. 
cecal 1931. (Princeton University Press. 8vo. 235 pp. 
$2.50. 

PROFESSOR WHITTESLEY’S book clearly holds the field as the stan- 
dard history of the Stevenson Rubber Restriction Scheme. Its orderly 
arrangement, scholarly treatment and full documentation will enable 
the student unacquainted with the peculiarities of the rubber industry 
to obtain a complete and accurate insight into the events of the 
restriction period. The practical value of this book to those concerned 
with the rubber industry is somewhat marred by an incomplete treat- 
ment of the imponderables which makes it a rather doubtful guide in 
so far as its reflections on the future of rubber-growing are concerned. 
In this respect it suffers by comparison with the admirable monograph 
by Mr. J. W. F. Rowe? recently published. 

The wide significance of the book lies, however, mainly outside the 
ambit of the rubber industry. The Stevenson Scheme is perhaps the 
largest and most thoroughly tested experiment in governmental control 
of an important raw material that has yet been made. At the time of 
its imposition 70 per cent. of the world’s rubber production was under 
the control of the British Government and 75 per cent. of world absorp- 
tion was by the United States. This situation clearly could be and 
actually was represented as unfair exploitation of the control of an 
essential commodity by the British Government to the particular 
detriment of the American nation. As it was, hot-headed propaganda 
in both countries did much to prejudice Anglo-American relations for 


1 Studies in the Artificial Control of Raw Material Supplies. No. 2. Rubber, 
by J. W. F. Rowe. 1931. (London and Cambridge Economic Service.) 
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the time being. In other circumstances the consequences might have 
been more serious than they were. 

Professor Whittesley’s analysis shows that ultimately and on balance 
restriction was of no advantage to the rubber industry and, therefore, 
to rubber-producing countries. It caused some loss and dislocation to 
American industry and on balance was disadvantageous to society as 
a whole. These defects were not inherent in control but arose from its 
undue prolongation. Unfortunately the impossibility of terminating 
such controls at the expedient time is notorious. While, therefore, he 
rejects the argument that they are essentially unfair, it seems clear 
that they are highly inexpedient in the light of the rubber experiment 
when the doubtfulness of achieving even a small material advantage is 
weighed against the certain threat to harmonious international relations. 
At a time when almost every raw material industry is practising or 
contemplating some form of control, the importance of Professor 
Whiittesley’s book needs no emphasis. ROBERT S. SPICER. 


24*. LEAGUE OF NATIONS: The Course and Phases of the World Eco- 
nomic Depression. 1931. (Geneva: League of Nations. London: 
Williams and Norgate. 8vo. 340 pp. 6s.) 


LAW 


25*. THE INTERNATIONAL CiTy OF TANGIER. By Professor Graham 
H. Stuart, Professor of Political Science in Stanford University. 
1931. (Stanford University Press. London: Humphrey Milford. 
8vo. xlii+ 313 pp.; bibl. 18s.) 


THIS is a serious and excellent study of the International Zone of 
Tangier, and the author gives an impartial account of the history and 
present conditions in the Zone. 

He points out that the régime in Tangier is not really international, 
but rather a condominium of certain Powers, with the remainder more 
or less mildly agreeing; but he does not appear to have remarked that 
national jealousies play an extremely important part in the actual 
administration of the Zone. 

It is, perhaps, natural that Professor Stuart should be inclined to 
look on the Mixed Tribunal with favour, but it is very doubtful that 
there will be agreement with his remark that “on the whole the 
Court has faced its problems resolutely and has overcome most of 
them.’”’ Local opinion is distinctly of the contrary view. Further, 
it is a pity that he has not gone deeper into the question of ‘“ adjoints,” 
and the jury system as at present organised. Experience has shown 
that judgments under this scheme are more than often apt to be de- 
cided on purely national lines, apart from any question of real justice. 

It is surprising that such a careful observer as Professor Stuart 
should quote Tangier as being a place where the death penalty is for- 
bidden, as it is not only provided for in the codes, but there is even a 
réglement of the Assembly fixing how the penalty is to be carried out 
by shooting. It is agreed that sentence of death will probably never 
be given, as even particularly brutal murders have led to light sentences 
owing to juries being unwilling to convict unless assured that the 
judge will not give a heavy sentence. 

The Court is much too cumbersome for a small town of some 
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18,000-20,000 European inhabitants, as it must be remembered that 
the Moors are not dealt with in the Mixed Courts except in cases where 
a European is concerned or when they are “ Semsars.” 

This, however, is merely one of the ways in which the Zone is over- 
loaded with officials appointed to maintain the prestige of the different 
Powers. 

Professor Stuart rightly stresses the heavy burden laid on Tangier 
by the fixed charges of debt for the Port, Railway, and service of the 
Moroccan loans, but there is no space to remark on the general economic 
conditions of Tangier. 

As far as the actual administration is concerned, he does not seem 
to bring out that, in effect, the Powers, through the Committee of 
Control, really manage the Zone. The members of this Committee, 
the Consuls-General of the Powers, appoint the members of the Assembly 
and continue to take an increasing part in the management of the 
Administration, so that the actual condition is not far different from the 
previous régime of the Conseil Sanitaire, with control by the Diplomatic 
Representatives of the Powers. The inhabitants of the Zone have 
practically no real voice or representation in the management of their 
affairs. 

His views on the adhesion of the United States are interesting, 
and it is probable that the United States would gain nothing by coming 
fully into the existing régime. 

The situation is still not settled, national feelings and jealousies 
run high; probably the only Power satisfied is Great Britain, who, 
after all, only requires the Zone to be neutral; and changing conditions 
in Spain may easily lead to a reopening of the Tangier question. 

There is an excellent bibliography, and Professor Stuart is to be 
congratulated on having printed the abortive convention of 1914, 
which would probably have given a more truly international control 
than that of 1923. W. Francis ELLIs. 


26. DER KODIFIKATIONSVERSUCH BETREFFEND DIE RECHTSVERHALT- 
NISSE DES KUSTENMEERES UND DIE GRUNDE SEINES SCHEITERNS. 
By Walther Schiicking. 1931. (Breslau: Hirt. 8vo. 62 pp. 
bibl. Rm. 4.) 


OPINIONS as to the reasons for the failure of the recent Codification 
Conference at The Hague seen to be almost as numerous as the persons 
who took part in it. This pamphlet is interesting not only on account 
of the undoubted authority of the author on the subject he speaks 
of (as indeed or any subject of international law), but also because he 
makes the suggestion, novel to some of us, that more would have been 
achieved with the aid of public opinion, that is to say, that it was a 
mistake to exclude the Press. The author disagrees with the Irish 
delegate’s view that diplomats are less uncompromising than jurists. 

F. T. Grey. 


27*, Les NOUVELLES TENDANCES DU Droit CONSTITUTIONNEL. By 
B. Mirkine-Guetzévitch, Professor of High International Studies 
at the University of Paris, etc. 1931. (Paris: Marcel Giard. 
8vo. xii-+ 215 pp. 40/7s.) 

THE author of this book has made the study of recent European 
constitutions his own and may safely be consulted for discovering their 
special tendencies. The most notable tendency and the one which 
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manifests the guiding principle is the removal of power from the 
executive to the legislative authority, due to the memory of past abuses 
and to the hopeful expectation of the success of new democratic 
experiments. But the result is that both the executive and the 
legislative authorities are weak, and this has involved constitutional 
changes directed to strengthen the executive even to the extent of total 
abglition of several of the constitutions and the substitution of 
absolutism more or less disguised. The “ rationalisation of power ”’ 
was, it seems, carried too far and often exercised by inexperienced and 
divided councils. The idealism of the authors of the constitutions was 
expressed, almost passim, in the formulation of rules. ‘‘ A Govern- 
ment which has lost the confidence of the deputies must resign ’’ is 
celebrated; but the vote of want of confidence may be subjected to 
strict procedure. Everywhere the intention was to replace politics 
by the law and by the diminution of the powers of the upper chamber 
where such still subsisted. The referendum with all its defects was 
freely introduced. In some States the constitution is inviolable by 
laws, as it is in the American Republic. Needless to say, the rights (and 
duties) of man are prominent. Indeed the expression of the rights of 
man as a social being is one of the marked developments, first intro- 
duced by the Mexican Constitution of 1917, if we eliminate the right to 
work and to an existence worthy of man which were enshrined in the 
constitution of the Second Republic. Man as a social being is to be 
protected, and his duties enforced, including those arising from owner- 
ship. Chapter II is devoted to the ‘‘ Unity of Public Law,” and shows 
the growth of the recognition of international law as part thereof, 
following the principles of the French Revolution. The declaration 
of war is no longer the prerogative of the executive, violations of inter- 
national law are justiciable before the High Court, the rights of 
minorities as guaranteed by treaty are protected by the constitutions 
(as in Poland, Arts. 109 ff.). The rest of the book is chiefly occupied 
with such subjects as the referendum and revision. W. A. B. 


28*, EXCEPTIONS TO THE Most-FAVOURED NATION TREATMENT. By 
Richard Riedl. 1931. (London: P. S. King. 8vo. 56 pp. 
2s.) 

TuHIs is a very careful and thorough examination of the present 
position of the difficulties of applying the most-favoured nation clause 
in the very varied circumstances that may occur between treaty-making 
nations desiring to obtain the best treatment without detailed schedules 
of the imported goods with their specific duties. Nine ‘“‘ Conclusions ”’ 
are set out on p. 28, followed by suggested solutions of the difficulties 
which arise in the case of Plurilateral Conventions, Customs quotas, 
Anti-dumping and Countervailing Duties. 

The Committee on Commercial Policy, etc., of the International 
Chamber of Commerce approved the nine Conclusions (No. 8 with a 
slight amendment) and the suggested solution in the case of Pluri- 
lateral Conventions and dealt with certificates of origin. 

The Congress of the International Chamber of Commerce at 
Washington passed only a general resolution in favour of the most- 
favoured nation clause as the foundation of a progressive commercial 
policy: the observations by National Committees on Dr. Riedl’s 
Report being numerous and far-reaching. W. A. B. 
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29. FALLE UND FRAGEN DES VOLKERRECHTS. By Professor Heinrich 
Pohl and Professor Dr. Arthur Wegner. 1930. (Berlin: Lieb- 
mann. 8vo. go pp. Rm. 2.50.) 

This little collection is at least up to date, including as it does (§ 32) 
some account of the Palmas (Miangas) arbitration. Some of the paragraphs 
consist of conundrums to which no answer is given; one of them (§ 100) 
being the question which the Permanent Court is trying to settle now! 
There is no index. F. T 


30*. MottER: (Axel): Folkeretten i Fredstid og Krigstid. Anden 
Del. 1931. (Copenhagen: Gads Forlag. 8vo. 207 pp. 
) 


15 Kr 


31*. ZEITSCHRIFT FUR AUSLANDISCHES OFFENTLICHES RECHT UND 
VOLKERRECHT. (Institut fiir auslindisches 6ffentliches Recht und 
Volkerrecht.) Herausgegeben von V. Bruns. Band II, Nr. 3-4. 
Oct. 10, 1931. Berlin: de Gruyter. [= Band II, Abteilung I, 
S. 305-Schluss ; II, 369-Schluss. ] 


Articles : 

Baumgarten: Souverdnitét und Vélkerrecht; Mandelstam: Der 
internationale Schutz der Menschenrechte (with reference to the Armenian 
question) ; Bentwich : Development of the A mandates, 1928-1930; Laser- 
son : Minoritatenrecht der baltischen Staaten; Baumgartner : Zur Geschichte 
der internationalen Mississippi; Reinhard : Zustandigkeit der Vergleichs- 
kommissionen nach dem Accord vom 30. August 1929; Moresco: Ver- 
fassungsreform in Niederlandisch- Indien; Lubenoff: Agrarreform in der 
Siid-DobrudZa. 

The documentary section is, as usual, very valuable for reference, and 
contains, among other interesting texts, the Soviet nationality law of April 
22, 1931, and the Soviet electoral instructions of October 3, 1930 (transla- 
tion) ; the Chilian and Portuguese laws of 1931 dealing with offences against 
the safety of the state (translation); the laws and judgments passed since 
1926 dealing with the constitution and administration of Fascist Italy (in 
Italian) ; the Chinese electoral law of January 1, 1931, and the press law of 
December 16, 1930 (translation); and the Finnish “anti-communist ” laws 
of 1930 (translation). 


LEAGUE OF NATIONS 


32*. THE GENEVA EXPERIMENT. By William E. Rappard. 1931. 
(London: Humphrey Milford. 8vo. 115 pp. 5s.) 


More than anything, the League needs calm and critical appraise- 
ment. That is exactly what Professor Rappard gives it in this excellent 
short study, which was delivered originally as a course of lectures at the 
London School of Economics. It should be read carefully by every 
student of the League. 

Dr. Rappard deals most valuably with the particular limitations of 
the various types of League expert. So much of our information comes 
from the League official that we need to be warned that he “ tends to 
exaggerate both the relative importance and the absolute excellence of 
what is to him both an ideal and a job.”” But, on the other hand, can 
we entirely agree with Professor Rappard that “ the stronger one feels 
about, and the more one works for, what should be, the greater as a rule 
one’s incapacity to state what is’”’? Does not such strength of feeling 
sometimes increase the keenness of one’s perception of the virtues as 
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well as the shortcomings of actuality? Dr. Rappard’s work itself 
would suggest so. 

After considering the status of the League, the author proceeds to 
discuss the developments in its membership. Europeanisation he sees 
as a great danger. He shows the inevitability as well as the dis- 
advantage of increasing the size of the Council while membership is 
based solely on nationality and is open to small States. Discussing the 
Assembly, he finds that the tone of the debates “‘ seems to-day some- 
what less frank and informal than it was at some of the first sessions.” 
He stresses the “‘ tremendous and unforeseen growth ” as well as “ the 
increasing autonomy ”’ of the technical organisations of the League. 

After describing the increase in the efficiency of the League’s 
machinery for the prevention of war, and reminding us that neverthe- 
less the world “has increased rather than reduced its armaments,” 
Professor Rappard leads us to that great and inevitable choice before - 
our civilisation: national sovereignty and international disaster, or 
world order under a world authority. That is the lesson above all 
others that we learn from the Geneva experiment. It cannot be 
evaded. H. R. G. GREAVEs. 


EUROPE (excluding U.S.S.R.) 


33. THE LABouR MOVEMENT IN PosT-WaAR FRANCE. By David J. 
Saposs. 1931. (Columbia University Press; Oxford University 
Press. 8vo. 508 pp. 30s.) 


THE French Labour Movement is the most hopelessly and 
irreconcilably divided of all the Labour Movements of Europe. 
Politically, it is split into two rival parties—Socialist and Communist 
—to say nothing of minor fractional groups. And there is no less 
division on the industrial side, where, apart from secondary groupings, 
like those of the Christians and the Anarchists, there are two rival 
Trade Union federations of about equal importance—the reformist 
Confédération Générale du Travail, led by M. Jouhaux, and the Com- 
munist Confédération Générale du Travail Unitaire, led by M. Mon- 
mousseau, the enterprising leader of the French railway workers. 
Politically, the Socialists are far stronger than the Communists in the 
Chamber, partly because of electoral alliances with the bourgeois 
parties of the Left. They have also the larger paying membership in 
the country, but nothing like the same preponderance. Industrially, 
the divisions in the movement are far more destructive of its influence 
than in the political field; for, with two rival trade unions in almost 
every occupation and area, effective wage-bargaining becomes almost 
impossible. The lowness of wages in France is at any rate in part the 
consequence of the sharp ideological cleavages in the French Labour 
Movement. 

Mr. Saposs in this book gives a clear and competent, if somewhat 
prolix, description of the adventures and disputes of French Labour 
since the War, including a brief account of its earlier history. He has 
done his work well; and his book contains all the information about 
the internal history of French Socialism and French Trade Unionism 
since 1918 that any ordinary reader is likely to want. With Co- 
operation, the one branch of the French working-class movement that 
has made steady progress, Mr. Saposs deals adequately, but far less 
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fully; for there are good books about it available already. His 
treatment of Labour legislation, on the other hand, is unnecessarily 
jejune, and does not give a clear enough account of the earlier develop- 
ments to enable the reader to understand easily what has happened 
since the War. An account of the actual movement of wages and hours 
of labour in French industry might also have been included with 
advantage. But Mr. Saposs may hold that this was outside the scope 
of his study. 

Tothose whoremember the great influence which French Syndicalism 
—with its repudiation of politics and its revolutionary philosophy of 
Direct Action and the General Strike—exerted on the world before the 
War, this complete collapse of the post-War years is at first sight surpris- 
ing. But the pre-War C.G.T. had always been loud in its denunciations 
of patriotism and militarism, and in its assertion that the workers had 
no country; and no labour organisation suffered more in prestige from 
the complete volte-face which it made on these questions in 1914. The 
C.G.T. grew, indeed, in numbers during the War, as the guardian of the 
workers’ immediate economic interests. But its old philosophy had 
been completely discarded ; and the attempt to get a new one shattered 
it to fragments as soon as the unifying influence of the War was removed. 
Never strong in numbers—for Syndicalism believed in the power of 
“conscious minorities” rather than in inclusive organisation—it is 
even weaker now; and all the rival bodies between them include only a 
small fraction of the French working class. The reformist C.G.T. is 
strong only among public employees, black-coated workers, and 
miners, and has but a scanty following in most manufacturing industries. 
The Communist C.G.T.U. has its stronghold in the railways, but is 
hardly stronger than its rival in the majority of manual working trades, 
while it has almost no following among the black-coats. Consequently, 
there is little collective bargaining on a large scale in French industry ; 
and a great many employers are able to keep their factories closed to 
trade union members. 

In politics, the French Communist Party has been subject to constant 
orders and “‘ purges ” from Moscow, and has not succeeded in working 
out a distinctive policy of its own; while the Socialists have been in 
continual difficulties over their relations with the Radical parties of 
the Left. They have refused, since the War, to enter any sort of 
coalition government ; but they gave steady support to M. Herriot and, 
for a time, to M. Painlévé, and they hold a great many of their seats as a 
result of electoral arrangements with the Radicals—who probably owe 
even more of theirs to Socialist support. Such a situation, keeping 
Radical governments in office or acting in Opposition virtually as part 
of a Radical bloc, is necessarily difficult and liable to make effective 
propaganda in the constituencies impossible; and it is surprising that, 
with the additional complication of Communist criticism on the Left, 
the Socialist Party has held its own so well. 

It must be confessed, however, that the rest of the world has little to 
learn from either French Socialism or French Trade Unionism in its 
post-War development—except perhaps what to avoid. Mr. Saposs 
has given an excellent account of the movement; but even his skill has 
not been able to make the story of bickerings and splits and futilities 
really interesting. It is highly unfortunate for the world that French 
Labour is so weak ; for a strong and united Labour Movement in France 
might doa very great deal for the cause of European peace and economic 
progress. G. D. H. Coe. 
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34*. LE REGIME DOUANIER DE LA FRANCE. By Professor Bertrand 
Nogaro and Professor Marcel Moye. 1931. (Paris: Sirey. 8vo. 
358 pp. 45 /rs.) 

Iris some twenty years ago since this standard work on the economic 
as well as the legal and administrative aspects of French customs 
legislation first appeared, shortly after the law of 1910 had created a 
new chapter in French tariff history. To bring it up to date some 100 
pages have been added to the economic section dealing fully with the 
War and post-War periods. These, with other revisions, enable the 
reader to follow French theories and practice in tariff matters down 
to the current position. 

The book, especially its economic section, will be found helpful by 
British students of international tariff questions. It supplies a lucid 
and detailed survey of the gradually changing régimes which have been 
in force in France both in its relations with foreign countries and with 
its own colonies and dependencies. The growing tendency to furnish 
protective weapons and bargaining points for negotiations with foreign 
countries is clearly noticeable, as also the development towards greater 
freedom in the exchange of goods between France and Algiers on the 
one hand and an expanding range of colonies on the other. The way 
in which general principles have been applied in practice in the course 
of negotiations with different countries for the renewal of commercial 
treaties and the extent to which the conferences and conventions of 
the League of Nations have influenced the practice of French tariff 
policy are also a useful contribution to the study of those problems 
which already are and increasingly will become of primary importance 
throughout the world. The cold, scientific detachment with which 
Professor Nogaro sets forth the differences between the theory of French 
tariff legislation and its application in practice is not the least valuable 
part of the book, as many points are thereby raised of particular 
interest to us in view of the forthcoming controversy in Great Britain 
concerning a protective tariff and inter-Imperial preference. Very 
interesting in this respect are the provisions in French law which enable 
exceptional increases in the duties on foreign imports and exceptional 
reductions on colonial imports to be made by governmental decree 
without legislative action, although subject to parliamentary con- 
firmation which—in practice—does not always appear to have been 
obtained. Valuable lessons may also be learned from a study of 
certain purely administrative measures which enable the application 
of the existing tariff to be, in fact, varied according to the needs of the 
moment. 

The book may well be consulted by those who propose to take a part 
in our own tariff controversies. J. DE LA VALETTE. 


35*. LA HoLLANDE DANS LE MONDE: L’ame et la Vie d’un Peuple. 
By Henry Asselin. 1931. (Paris: Perrin et Cie. 8vo. xi+ 
227 pp. illus. 35 /rs.) 

Tuts second edition of M. Henry Asselin’s competent survey of 
Holland and its people will be welcomed not only for the illuminating 
facts and figures which it supplies towards an appreciation of the 
remarkable place which this small nation has occupied and, in 
many fields of human endeavour, still holds in the world, but also 
because of the writer’s analysis of Dutch character and institutions. 
Thus we find this shrewd summing up of the mind of the average 
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Hollander of the educated classes—and who, in Holland, is not 
educated ? 

‘“‘The Dutchman is entirely devoid of imagination. He is a well- 
balanced intellectual with a clear, practical outlook. . . . That which he 
will not do out of any bent towards the fantastic, he will do by wisdom, by 
calculation, or again by a natural disposition to be just. For he is just, and 
justice involves an equality which is dear to him.”’ 

Equally accurate is the author’s judgment on Holland’s attitude 
towards questions of peace and war : 

‘‘ The Dutch hold war at the same time in contempt and fear; an almost 
religious fear of its dangers, an intellectual contempt for its vulgarity. This 
denotes, no doubt, an absence of passion, a calculating mind, but also a 
feeling that war is derogatory. . . . It is not lack of courage, for throughout 
history Holland has shown that she could defend her soil fiercely and with 
sublime tenacity . . . but her action has always been defensive. Even then 
she has only had recourse to it reluctantly and as it were under compulsion.”’ 


On the women of Holland also M. Asselin throws light : 


‘The Dutch woman is very emancipated. At first sight she seems to be 
a simple housewife, engrossed in her home and her kitchen; but really she is 
highly cultured, susceptible to all things of the mind and interested in the 
working of human thought. . . . She usually possesses um bagage de con- 
naissances trés étendu which, however, she does not flaunt about, being 
very simple and the reverse of a blue-stocking.’’ 


Those interested in the growth of feminism in Holland will find an 
excellent sketch of the movement. The political map drawn of the 
people and their institutions is also useful, though it is disappointing 
to find no reference to the important part which the Roman Catholic 
labour organisations have played on the one hand in stimulating social 
legislation and on the other in keeping socialist and communist excesses 
down. 

The exhaustive chapter on the difference between the attitude of the 
Dutch towards French books, and with it towards France, before the 
War and since, raises matters of far greater importance than the mere 
sale of French books. At their root lies a conscious, or an unconscious, 
change in the estimation of France which is held in Holland. This 
forms part of a change of outlook towards France which is also notice- 
able in other countries of Europe and of the Near East. Students of 
the Continental mind may usefully consider this chapter and the 
thoughts it will raise. 

The last part of the book, dealing with the Dutch East Indies, is 
superficial, and, to be of real value, would have required a second 
volume to itself. On the whole this convenient vade mecum to an 
interesting country can be recommended, for it is both readable and 
informative. J. DE LA VALETTE. 


36. THE OuTLAaws. By Ernst von Salomon. Trans. by Ian F. D. 
Morrow. 1931. (London: Jonathan Cape. 8vo. 432 pp. 
Ios. 6d.) 


THE reader who did not visit ‘‘ unoccupied” Germany and her 
Eastern frontier immediately after the War will be inclined to regard 
Ernst von Salomon’s story in The Outlaws as an exaggerated account 
of the state of affairs in Central and North-Eastern Europe. A sixteen- 
year-old cadet who enlists in Germany’s post-War army describes his 
adventures; the conduct of warlike operations in the Baltic States on 
Germany’s behalf, though without her official sanction; the organisa- 
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tion and employment of irregular bands to drive the Polish insurgents 
out of Upper Silesia; the civil war in Germany during the “ Kapp” 
Putsch; the assassination of Rathenau; and finally the hero’s life in 
prison. 

As stated by the translator, the situation in Germany was in- 
describable, and the story of the lad’s adventures affords exciting read- 
ing. The incidents narrated are, however, to the knowledge of the 
reviewer not seriously exaggerated. H. F. P. PERCIVAL. 


37. ITALIA E FRANCIA NEI PROBLEMI ATTUALI DELLA POLITICA EUROPEA. 
By Arrigo Solmi. [Biblioteca di Cultura Politica, a cura dell’- 
Istituto Nazionale Fascista di Cultura, xi] 1931. (Milan: 
Treves. 8vo. 218 pp. 18 lire.) 

38*. ON PREPARE UN CRIME: LA GUERRE FRANCO-ITALIENNE. By 
Mario Simonatti. 1930. (Paris: Editions de la Revue Mondiale. 
8vo. 222 pp. 12 /rs.) 

39*. FascisMIN ITaty. By Bolton King. 1931. (London: Williams 
and Norgate. 8vo. 100 pp. 35.) 


THE first two of these three books deal with one of the major 
problems of the present day from very different points of view and may 
be regarded as complementary to each other; but both are written with 
the same object in view: the promotion of a better understanding 
between France and Italy. Professor Solmi reviews the course of the 
naval negotiations, and deals with the historical and juridical aspects 
of the rights of Italian subjects in Tunis, and also with Italy’s claims to 
the rectification of the Lybian frontiers under the Treaty of London. 
It is a moderate and carefully reasoned statement, supported by a 
useful collection of documents, and leaves on the reader’s mind the 
impression which the author wished to produce—the relative unim- 
portance of the matters in dispute, with the exception of the question 
of naval parity, and even that appeared to have been solved by the 
compromise of March of this year. 

Signor Simonatti’s book is written from what might be called the 
psychological point of view. A well-known Italian journalist who had 
lived in Paris since 1913, he had worked hard for friendship between 
the two countries, and he knew that “‘ l’amitié est fait de petits détails 
impondérables: un rien suffit 4 créer un courant d’opinion dont on 
ne saurait déterminer la portée.’’ This, he felt, was particularly true of 
France and Italy, and so he endeavoured to explain his countrymen 
to the French and the French to the Italians. He begged the French 
to remember how bitterly certain ‘‘ mots”’ were resented in Italy— 
M. Paul-Boncour, for example, has never been forgiven for a witticism 
at Signor Mussolini’s expense—and at the same time he implored the 
Italians to realise the gay spirit in which such phrases were coined, 
without any serious intention to wound. His death in a motor-car 
accident early this year was a real loss to Franco-Italian understanding, 
for his book shows both humour and good humour. 

The same cannot be said of Fascism in Italy. This indictment is 
based entirely on the statements of the avowed enemies of Fascism ; 
the only occasion on which a Fascist author is quoted is when he 
records a Fascist outrage. Signor Simonatti poked some kindly fun 
at the French journalists who spent a week in Italy and then came 
home and wrote a book on present-day Italy, but Mr. Bolton King 
does not appear to have even that modicum of personal knowledge 
of present conditions in the country, nor is there any sign that he 
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has endeavoured to arrive at an independent and impartial judgment. 

The book is written with a violence reminiscent of the more exuberant 

days of those “ Fascist ruffians ’”’ whom the author condemns unheard. 
MURIEL CURREY. 


40. THE AUSTRIAN TyroL. By Ian F. D. Morrow. 1931. (London: 
aber and Faber. 8vo. 336 pp. 15s.) 


Mr. Morrow has written a delightful book. Large as is the 
literature on this subject, it at once takes a place in the first rank. 
It is written with profound knowledge of its subject, and, what is even 
more important, with an obvious and deep affection for it. It is more 
of a guide-book, in the better sense of that term, than a book of travel, 
for the personal element nowhere appears directly, and no holiday- 
maker in the Tyrol could wish for a better companion. It does not, 
however, quite supplant the more prosaic Baedeker, since details of 
hotels and the like are rarely given, and the geographical aspect is 
generally subordinated—perhaps a trifle too much for some tastes, 
although not to the reviewer’s own—to the historical, which is 
particularly fully and attractively treated, with much erudition and a 
genuine eye for the picturesque. Perhaps, however, in a later edition 
Mr. Morrow will correct the impression that seems to be given here that 
the Celts were contemporary with the pterodactyls. There are a 
number of beautiful photographs, and the make-up and print are most 
attractive. C. A. 


41. THE EIGHTEENTH DECISIVE BATTLE OF THE WoRLD: Warsaw, 
1920. By Viscount D’Abernon. 1931. (London: Hodder and 
Stoughton. 8vo. 178 pp. Ios. 6d.) 


THE question whether credit for the overthrow of Toukhatchevski’s 
army in 1920 is due principally to Marshal Pilsudski or should be 
largely shared with Generals Weygand and Radcliffe is not definitely 
answered by Lord D’Abernon in his Eighteenth Decisive Battle, but its 
solution is brought considerably nearer. The Anglo-French Mission 
which Lord D’Abernon and M. Jusserand took to Warsaw in July 1920, 
besides giving moral support and facilitating the supply of warlike 
material to Poland through Danzig, did, in fact, also tender sound 
military advice. But whilst the value of the former was whole- 
heartedly acknowledged, the latter—the military advice—was gener- 
ally, if not on all occasions, ignored. And there was, it seems, though 
Lord D’Abernon does not deliberately say so, ample reason for 
Pilsudski’s determination to keep General Weygand and his advice in 
the background. 

The Allies desired to ensure that Poland should safeguard her 
communications with Western Europe through Danzig, which required 
the strengthening of the Polish battle-line on the left wing in the north. 
Pilsudski would no doubt be prepared to acknowledge the soundness 
of this policy, but it would be inconvenient to carry it into effect. The 
Polish Command had already committed itself to a strategy governed 
by the policy of holding as much as possible of the country round 
Lemberg in the south. To evacuate territory in the south for the 
purpose of strengthening the forces in the north might be sound from 
the purely military point of view, but it did not commend itself to the 
commander who had to keep an eye on the political as well as on the 
military situation. In ordinary circumstances Pilsudski’s action might 
well lead to disaster; but the circumstances were not ordinary. The 
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Russians not only were not able to press their advantage in the north, 
but also completely collapsed south of Warsaw as soon as the Polish 
troops concentrated there carried out a counter-attack under the 
personal command of Pilsudski. In fact, on this part of the front, 
where the decisive Polish blow fell, there was to all intents and purposes 
no fighting; the Russian line which was supposed to counter it melted 
away before the Polish advance. 

Lord D’Abernon describes in diary form the situation as it pre- 
sented itself in Poland from day to day, and has added to this two 
chapters, one written by Pilsudski and the other by Toukhatchevski, 
in which these commanders give an account of their thoughts and 
actions both before and during the battle. The author’s view that the 
battle itself should rank as a decisive battle of the world is also fully 
expounded; to what extent this view is justified is, of course, a matter 
of opinion. H. F. P. PERCIVAL. 


42. JOSEPH PILSUDSKI ET LES ACTIVISTES POLONAIS PENDANT LA 
GuERRE: Etude historique. By Casimir Smogorzewski. 1931. 
(Paris: Gebethner and Wolff. 8vo. 63 pp.) 


THE reasons which induced Pilsudski early in the War to fight on 
the side of the Central Powers and later on to withdraw his support 
from them are explained by C. Smogorzewski in a pamphlet of 63 pages 
under the above title. Weare also given in the same work a description 
of the Polish political parties and their relations with Pilsudski, Austria 
and Germany. The pamphlet is a useful summary of the Polish 
activities during the War and the reasons actuating them. 

H. F. P. PERCIVAL. 


43. Fintanp. By T. W. Atchley. 1931. (London: Sidgwick and 
Jackson. 8vo. xx-+ 244 pp. Ios. 6d.) 

44. Fintanp. By Kay Gilmour. 1931. (London: Methuen. 8vo. 
xvi-+ 181 pp. 7s. 6d.) 

THERE has for some time been room for a good and up-to-date 
handbook on Finland, and two such works now make a simultaneous 
appearance. 

Mr. Atchley has written a useful book which covers a great deal of 
ground in a pleasant way. He lived in Helsingfors for three years as 
lecturer in English at the University, and travelled during that time to 
every part of the country, not excluding the far north. Roughly half 
the book is descriptive, and should help to make known to the tourist 
the real attractions which Finland has to offer during her short summer 
season. The remainder is devoted to a sketch of Finnish history since 
1808, when the country was first united to Russia as a Grand-Duchy. 
Most English readers, familiar with the wrongs suffered by Finland 
under Nicholas II, will be surprised at the completeness of the con- 
stitutional liberty enjoyed by her down to the ’eighties of last century. 
The hatred of Russia, which led so many Finns to become enthu- 
siastically pro-German during the War, and still causes the Russian 
language to be virtually banned in Finland, is the legacy of not more 
than thirty years of misgovernment and repudiation of the solemn 
undertakings of previous Tsars. Mr. Atchley traces the growth of the 
Finnish national movement, which began just about a hundred years 
ago, and has some sensible and well-informed comments on the language 
problem in modern Finland. 

Mr. Gilmour has produced a guide-book after the modern manner, 
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which gives the information essential to the traveller, while avoiding 
the business-like severity of Baedeker. He has not Mr. Atchley’s 
close personal acquaintance with the country and its people, and a good 
deal of his material seems to have been taken ready-made from official 
publications. But his main facts are complete and accurate, and no 
tourist should visit Finland without this handy little volume in his 
pocket. It is odd to find no mention among the “ means of loco- 
motion ” enumerated in Chapter I of the lake steamers, which cover 
long distances in eastern Finland in the most leisurely and comfortable 
way imaginable. 

Both books contain excellent photographs and rather indifferent 
maps. 


45. DyBoski (R.): Outlines of Polish History. 1931. (London: 
Allen and Unwin. 8vo. 286pp. 7s. 6d.) 
A revised edition, brought up to date, of Prof. Dyboski’s serviceable 
text-book first published in 1925. 


46*. FELINSKI (M.): The Ukrainians in Poland. 1931. (London: 
Published by the Author. 8vo. 173 pp.) 

A contribution of moderate value to the East Galician question, from 
the Polish side. The author appears to be engaged largely in trying to 
prove that the Ruthene people is contented with its present situation, and 
that the recent scandalous situation was fomented entirely by outside 
agitators. He does not, however, explain why, in that case, repressive 
measures against the population were necessary. 


47*. KUtres (Friedrich) : Die Osteuropaischen Staaten. 1931. (Stutt- 
gart: Verlag Ferdinand Enke. 8vo. viii + 266 pp. Rm. Io.) 
A comprehensive work of reference giving detailed statistical informa- 
tion, geographical, economic, political and cultural, about Poland, Lithu- 
ania, Latvia and Estonia. 


48* KisTER (Rudolf): Die polnische Irredenta in West-Oberschlesien. 
1931. (Berlin: Hallig-Verlag. 8vo. 178 pp.) 

This is a collection of short quotations from the Polish Press in German 

Upper Silesia, the tone of whichis certainly not yet free from War-psycho- 

logy. In various ways the extracts quoted point to a tendency for the 

Polish-speaking population to withdraw their support from the schools and 

classes in which the language is Polish and from organisations with a 
specifically Polish outlook. F. B. B. 


49*. OunLE (Dr. iur. Karl): Oberschlesiens Landwirtschaft. 1930. 
(Berlin: Briicken-Verlag. 8vo. 126 pp.) 

An account of the agricultural position in Upper Silesia, with statistical 
tables. 

50*. Rusi¢ (Ivo): Les Italiens sur le littoral du royaume de Yougo- 
slavie. 1931. (Ed. du Bureau Yougoslave d’Informations pour 
l’Etranger-Split. 8vo. 63 pp.) 

A short study, reaching the conclusion, based on official Yugoslav 
figures, that the Italian population of the Yugoslav littoral numbers only 
5609, or 0-72 of the total population. Mainly statistical, but contains an 
interesting, if polemical, section on the treatment of Italians and Slavs by 
the Imperial Austrian Government. 


51*. ViENoT (Pierre): Incertitudes Allemandes. 1931. (Paris: Lib- 
rairie Valois. 8vo. 166pp. 10/7.) 


This short work, which embodies the substance of two lectures, discusses 
the psychology of modern Germany with a great deal of penetration and an 
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obvious familiarity with the subject. Although extremely slight, and 
perhaps better fitted to the spoken than to the written form, it is well worth 
reading. 


52*. WERNER (Fritz): Die Finnische Wirtschaft in ihren Beziehungen 
zu Deutschland wahrend der Nachkriegszeit. 1931. (Berlin: 
Ost-Europa Verlag. 8vo. viii+ 118 pp. Rm. 5.50.) 

The scope of this treatise, which is mainly statistical, is sufficiently 
indicated by the title. 


U.S.S.R. 
53. ONE HunpreD Rep Days. By Edgar Sisson. 1931. (Yale 


University Press and Oxford University Press. 8vo. xvi + 
502 pp. $5.) 

54. THE Way OF BITTERNESS. By Princess Peter Wolkonsky. 1931. 
(London: Methuen. 8vo. 212 pp. 7s. 6d.) 

55. TRousitous Times. By Captain A. H. Brun. 1931. (London: 
Constable. 8vo. 243 pp. 12s.) 


OF these three books of personal memoirs of the Bolshevik revolu- 
tion, only the first deals with the events of the revolution itself. Mr. 
Sisson, armed with a letter from President Wilson as representative 
of the semi-official American ‘“‘ Committee on Public Information,” 
reached Petrograd at the end of November 1917, and remained there 
until the beginning of the following March. During that time he kept 
what he calls a “skeleton log’”’; and from this, supplemented by 
reports and letters written at the time, he has made, more than twelve 
years later, the present book. Its composition belongs, properly 
speaking, to 1918 rather than to 1931; and this fact explains certain 
features in it which invite obvious criticism. Not many people in 
1931 will be much interested in details of the rivalries and differences 
between various American Missions and officials in Russia during the 
winter of 1917-18; and a lengthy account of the Brest-Litovsk negotia- 
tions which ignores the detailed stories since published by three of the 
principal negotiators may now well seem an anachronism. But we 
must take the book for what it professes to be—“‘ a personal narrative ”’ ; 
and though it is terribly wordy, there is much in it of value to anyone 
who wishes to know what Petrograd was like during the first three 
months of the Soviet régime. It does not seem to contain any actual 
new facts of importance, except perhaps in regard to the Soviet— 
Romanian quarrel of January 1918, which Mr. Sisson attributes 
definitely to German pressure. But here we have to rely on secret 
service documents the authenticity of which cannot be checked—at 
any rate on the material which Mr. Sisson gives us. 


The Way of Bitterness is the record of an heroic exploit. Princess 
Peter Wolkonsky, having escaped from Russia in May 1919, returned 
later in the year in order to rescue her husband, who had been arrested 
and imprisoned in Moscow. By dint of extraordinary persistence in 
lobbying officials and other influential persons, she secured her husband’s 
release early in 1920. They established their title to be recognised as 
Estonian citizens, and after many further adventures were allowed to 
leave Russia. Every detail of the narrative, incredible as some of them 
may seem, rings true. It is noteworthy that the Princess, despite the 
natural bitterness against the Soviet revolution to which she refers in 
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her title, does not depict the individual Bolsheviks with whom she 
came in contact as inhuman monsters of cruelty and vice. On the 
contrary, she seems to have been treated by them with consideration, 
and generally ended by getting from them what she wanted. A 
kindly word is attributed even to the famous Dzerjinsky. A very 
readable book, and a minor contribution to the history of the Russian 
revolution. 


Captain Brun, the author of Troublous Times, arrived in Russia on 
the eve of the Bolshevik revolution as a member of the Danish Mission 
which looked after Austrian prisoners of war. He travelled to 
Tashkent, which was his headquarters, and remained there throughout 
1918, being finally imprisoned on suspicion of counter-revolutionary 
activities. He got away in the middle of 1919. If Captain Brun had 
confined himself to a plain narrative of his experiences, his book could 
scarcely have failed to be both valuable and exciting. But he has 
unfortunately little eye for detail and no sense of evidence, and too 
often indulges in second-hand and second-rate generalities, like this 
about the Sarts :— 


The man who steals loses his right hand. For this reason, theft is un- 
known where the population is unmixed Sartian. It is stated, however, 
that the Russian influence has had a very demoralising influence on the 
Sarts. 


The book contains some interesting passages and excellent photographs ; 
but on the whole it must be recorded with regret that Captain Brun has 
missed a wonderful opportunity. 


56. I went to Russia. By Liam O'Flaherty. 1931. (London: 
Jonathan Cape. 8vo. 299 pp. 7s. 6d.) 


Mr. O’FLAHERTY has written the light-hearted story of a light- 
hearted journey to Leningrad and Moscow. He went there as the sole 
passenger on a Soviet cargo steamer, and the chapters devoted to the 
voyage are a brilliant piece of descriptive characterisation. His 
impressionistic sketches of Leningrad and Moscow are superficial and 
unpretentious; but though some of his stories require to be taken with 
the whole contents of the salt-cellar, the general impression is both 
vivid and true to life. We fear his hosts must have been more than a 
little puzzled. They probably expected, from some of Mr. O’Flaherty’s 
writings, a fervent Irish revolutionary. But Soviet Russia seems to 
have awakened in him, by the spirit of contradiction, a sneaking—and 
doubtless transient—sympathy with British Imperialism. 


57. GooDE (W. T.): Is Intervention a Myth? 1931. (London: 
Williams and Norgate. 8vo. 126pp. 2s. 6d.) 
The author gives an account of Allied intervention in Russia in 1918- 
1920 and tries to prove, on the evidence of the Industrialists’ Trial in 
November 1930, that intervention is still a reality. 


8*, Prim (Sir Alan) and BATESON (Edward) : Report on Russian Timber 
Pp 
Camps. 1931. (London: Benn. 8vo. 132 pp. 2s. 6d.) 
An impartial examination of available evidence regarding forced 
labour in Soviet timbercamps. The conclusion is to establish the existence 
of “‘ grave hardships,” but not of “‘ organised brutality.” 
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59. SIBLEY (Robert): America’s. Answer to the Russian Challenge. 
1931. (San Francisco: Farallon Press. 8vo. 172 pp. $5.) 

A superficial comparison, prefaced and punctuated by tiresome per- 
sonal anecdotes, of American and Soviet electrical development. There is 
nothing noteworthy about this book except its luxurious get-up and its 
price. 


60. YAKOVLEV (Y. A.): Red Villages. 1931. (London: Martin 
Lawrence. 8vo. 128 pp. 5s.) 


The author is Soviet Commissar for Agriculture, and the book is made 
up from two speeches delivered by him at the XVIth Party Congress. It 
is well put together and, allowing for the element of propaganda, a useful 
survey. 


NEAR EAST 


61*. NATIONALISMUS UND IMPERIALISMUS IM VORDEREN ORIENT. By 
Hans Kohn. 1931. (Frankfurt: Societats-Verlag. 8vo. 454 
pp. Rm. 12.50.) 

Books on the post-War revolution of Asia fall into two classes. 
Firstly, there are those works which give a coherent and competent 
conspectus of the whole movement, co-ordinating it with the post-War 
developments of other continents and accounting for the special 
motions of each Asiatic country—works which are in a word historic ; 
none such as yet exists. And secondly, there are those works which 
give a reliable record and review “raisonné” of recent events, and 
which are in the best sense of the word journalistic; and among the 
best of these are the books of Mr. Hans Kohn. 

This latest work is an almost impeccable and quite impartial study 
of present-day politics and problems in Egypt, Palestine, Syria, ‘Iraq 
and Arabia, with useful chapters on general subjects. It is in these 
general observations, however, that Mr. Kohn’s book is most open to 
criticism for failures in historical perspective and political perspicacity. 
For example, on the first page we note the statement that Napoleon 
was the first man with sufficiently wide outlook in world politics to 
recognise the importance of the Near East as a land route to India. 
But Mr. Kohn in this is not fair to his own countryman, Leibnitz, who 
had fully revealed this road of World Empire to Louis XIV, so as to 
divert him from Germany, while Napoleon himself was led into the 
expedition to Egypt with the same lure by Talleyrand, to divert him 
from France. j 

Again, Mr. Kohn fails to give full force to the impact of national- 
ism on religion in Asia. Religion in Europe has never recovered its 
nationalisation at the Reformation, when an international Church was 
replaced by national Churches. But in Europe protestantism and 
puritanism associated religion in part with political reform and social 
reconstruction. Whereas in Asia religion has so far remained synony- 
mous with reaction; and the two motive forces for reconstruction— 
nationalism in the political region, socialism in the economic region 
—are alike alienated from and antagonistic to all Asiatic religions : with 
the result that Asiatic Chauvinism and Communism have themselves 
acquired a religious appeal and authority ; and the attempts of Islamic 
muftis to elaborate an Islamic protestantism, or of Wahabis or Senous- 
sis to revive an Islamic puritanism, seem doomed to failure. 

Again, Mr. Kohn is facile to fallacy when he sums up the last century 
as that of nationalism, the present as that of imperialism. The con- 
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quistadorial form of imperialism in the seventeenth century, the colonial 
in the eighteenth and the commercial in the nineteenth, with their cor- 
responding phases of nationalism, have been succeeded in this twentieth 
century by the cultural imperialisms of the communistic religion of the 
Russians and of the capitalistic religion of the Anglo-Americans, these 
latter being in cultural conflict with one another and with the cults of 
nationalism and socialism. None the less—perhaps all the more—for 
such too journalistic generalisations, this book will be resorted to as a 
source of information that would otherwise have to be collected from 
ephemeral publications. It is certainly well worth an English trans- 
lation. GEORGE YOUNG. 


62. HistoRY OF PALESTINE. By Angelo S. Rappoport. 1931. 
(London: Allen and Unwin. 8vo. 368 pp. 12s. 6d.) 

63*. IL SIONISMO E LE SUE DIFFICOLTA POLITICHE IN PALESTINA. By 
Romolo Tritonj. 1924. (Rome: Edizione Rassegna Italiana. 
8vo. 170 pp. 8 lire.) 

64. THE CASE FOR THE JEws. By Louis J. Gribetz. 1931. (New 
York: Bloch Publishing Co. 8vo. xiv+ 126 pp. $1.50.) 


It is a curious fact that, in spite of the immense literature on Pales- 
tine which exists in English, anyone who wants a concise, straight- 
forward and up-to-date history of the country will find that there is 
no work which exactly meets his requirements. Dr. Rappoport has 
made a painstaking attempt to fill the gap, and is to be commended 
for the diligence with which he has collected his material. His authori- 
ties make an imposing list, and he has boiled down into a narrative of 
moderate length a considerable mass of useful information. Begin- 
ning with pre-Israelite Palestine, he plods perseveringly forward to 
the White Paper of October 1930. Of his 368 pages, 220 are taken up 
with the history of Palestine to A.D. 70. After this, the scale becomes 
much smaller. The period of nearly six hundred years from A.D. 70 to 
A.D. 634 occupies only nineteen pages, of which eleven are devoted 
to the Jews. The Latin Kingdom is rather perfunctorily dismissed 
in nine pages, and the post-War history of Palestine is told in 28 pages, 
of which twelve are taken up with the text of the Mandate. Apart 
from these rather erratic changes of scale, the main weakness of the 
work is that Dr. Rappoport has been content to be a chronicler rather 
than a true historian. While at times his narrative is much too thin, 
in other parts of the work, especially the pre-Biblical and Biblical 
chapters, there is such an indiscriminate piling up of detail that it is 
impossible to see the wood for the trees. This is particularly true of 
the lengthy passages dealing with a problem of fundamental import- 
ance—the relations between the rival Imperialisms of Babylonia and 
Egypt and the effect of this interplay of external forces as a factor in the 
early history of Palestinian civilisation. A large number of facts, or 
supposed facts—for the selection is somewhat uncritical—are duly 
recorded; but the total result is a blurred impression. 

In the last part of the book there are one or two inaccuracies which 
catch the eye; Sir Herbert Samuel became High Commissioner in 1920, 
not 1922, as stated on p. 356; and—a rather serious error—the Anglo- 
French Proclamation to the Arabs was issued in November 1918, and 
not (as stated on p. 326) November 1917. 


Signor Tritonj is well known as an Italian specialist in Eastern 
affairs and as the author of (among other works) an interesting state- 
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ment of the Italian approach to the problem of the Palestine Holy 
Places.1_ His little book on Zionism was published as long ago as 1924 
and has now lost its freshness. It deals largely with such hackneyed 
topics as the genesis of the Balfour Declaration—on which Signor 
Tritonj has nothing very original to say,—the Arab opposition to 
Zionism, and the anti-Zionist attitude (now less marked than it was in 
1924) of ultra-Orthodox Jewry. The most interesting part of Signor 
Tritonj’s monograph is that in which he warns Great Britain, not 
only against the extravagant claims (as he believes them to be) of the 
Zionists, but also against the anti-European tendencies of the Arabs. 
He insists that the future of Palestine is a matter of concern to Europe 
as a whole, and concludes that Palestine can only develop peacefully 
if Zionism is eliminated, the Arab movement is kept in check, and the 
collective interest of Christian Europe in the Holy Land is adequately 
recognised. The book has its merits as an exposition of a rather 
unusual point of view, but it is not of much value as a practical 
contribution to a solution of the Palestine problem. 


Finally, we come to Mr. Gribetz, whose Case for the Jews is an 
elaborate legal analysis of the language of the Balfour Declaration, 
his thesis being that “‘ the right of the Jew to live in his National Home 
implies a right to rule within it,” and that the second part of the 
Declaration does not imply that non-Jews “‘ are to be given a political 
status on a par with the rights involved by necessary implication in 
the establishment of the Jewish National Home.” Mr. Gribetz reasons 
acutely, if at times a trifle too ingeniously, as a lawyer; what he forgets 
is that the Balfour Declaration is a political and not a legal document, 
and that nothing is really settled by dissecting it as though it were a 
contract of sale: The Mandate, as distinct from the Declaration, is 
not dealt with at all. Mr. Gribetz’s reasoning is not as conclusive as 
he seems to think, but his work is, nevertheless, of some interest as a 
reminder—supported by numerous extracts from contemporary British 
newspapers—of the meaning which the average Jew attached (and 
was not discouraged from attaching) to the Balfour Declaration at the 
time it was issued. LEONARD STEIN. 


65*. DAS ARMENISCHE PROBLEM IM LICHTE DES VOLKER- UND MEN- 
SCHENRECHTS. By André N. Mandelstam. 1931. (Berlin: Stilke. 
8vo. 149 pp. Rm. 7.50.) 

THE author is specially qualified to write on the Armenian problem, 
as he served for many years in the Russian Embassy in Constantinople 
and possesses a first-hand knowledge of the intricate features of this 
unfortunate question. He expresses his great regret that the Allied 
Powers did not succeed in establishing an independent and free 
Armenian nation, and sees in this fact not only a departure by the 
Great Powers from their traditional policy of intervention, on humani- 
tarian grounds, in the internal affairs of Turkey, but also a flagrant 
breach of their express promises to the Armenians. No doubt Mr. 
Mandelstam deserves full praise for his able defence of the rights of the 
Armenian people, but he fails to realise that the creation of an inde- 
pendent Armenian Republic involved political and territorial rearrange- 
ments which, after the collapse of the Sévres Treaty, it was beyond the 
power of the Allied Governments to achieve. 

1 Come va risolta la questione dei Luoghi Santi, by Romolo Tritonj. 1925. 
(Rome: Ed. Rassegna Italiana.) 
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The author’s strong plea for the Armenians can be fully justified on 
the principles of the ‘law of humanity.” This law, however, should 
not be confused with international law. In the existing rules of inter- 
national law it is difficult to see how a State could intervene, as Mr. 
Mandelstam advocates, in the internal affairs of another independent 
nation. 

The book concludes with a learned discussion of the Russo-German 
work in Turkey, prior to the outbreak of the Great War, for the 
reform of the Armenian troubles. It is interesting to note that 
the Russian counterpart of the proposed reforms is still known as the 
“Mandelstam Draft” in honour of the distinguished writer of the 
present book. C.J C. 


INDIA 


66*. THE INDIAN CIvIL SERVICE, 1601-1930. By L. S. S. O’Malley. 
1931. (London: John Murray. 8vo. 310 pp. 12s.) 

67*. H.H., oR THE PATHOLOGY OF PRINCES. By K. Gauba. 1931. 
(Lahore: Times Publishing Co. 8vo. 306 pp. Rs. 7/8.) 


Mr. O’MALLEY’s history of the Indian Civil Service is of necessity also 
a history of the origins and growth of British rule in India, for it is 
implicit in the unique situation of the Civil Service in India that the 
two histories are inseparably connected. On the chessboard of Destiny 
a humble trading company was promoted to be Sovereign Paramount 
over All India, and the Company’s merchants and clerks, who in Burke’s 
generation were regarded as monsters of corruption and misrule, were 
transformed into that great Service, of which it is not too much to 
claim that its standards and its achievements have won the admira- 
tion of the world. Nothing in Indian history is more remarkable than 
the rapidity of that transformation after the reforms introduced by 
Warren Hastings had cut the roots of corruption and had linked respon- 
sibility with power. The situation of the Civil Service in India was 
unique in that, unlike every other British Civil Service, it long com- 
bined in large degree the functions of formulation as well as of execution 
of policy. The service did not merely administer, it governed. It 
was, in fact, a bureaucracy, though a tradition of vigorous indepen- 
dence and personal responsibility saved it from the worst faults of a 
bureaucracy. In his account of the work of the Service Mr. O’Malley 
is chiefly concerned to record its triumphs in the fields of administra- 
tion and organisation, and he has made an admirable survey of the 
vast and multifarious activities by which the moral and material 
progress of India has been advanced by generations of devoted workers. 
He has not entered on the profounder and more subjective study of the 
attitude of the Service at successive periods of its history towards the 
wider issues of policy as distinct from administration. Sir Thomas 
Munro was the author of the Ryotwari settlement in Madras, but he 
is more famous as the author of the Minutes which in 1821 recorded 
his dissatisfaction with a system of government which, as he saw it, 
was depressing the Indian character by excluding all natives from 
power and trust and emolument. Later on, in the ’forties, there was 
the controversy on the policy of annexations which was vigorously 
opposed by Sir Henry Lawrence and Sir William Sleeman, typical 
representatives of that brilliant and humane body of men who achieved 
distinction in the Company’s service between the years 1810 and 1830. 
Sir William Sleeman was one of its last survivors, and he recorded in 
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the closing years of his life and service his grave anxiety at the increas- 
ing influence of the “ absorbing, annexing and confiscating school ” 
which was captivating the minds of the rising generation by the 
glittering prizes which it offered to their ambition. 

Coming down finally to the events of our own time, it would have 
been interesting if some account could have been given of the loyal 
cooperation of the Indian Civil Service in the working of the Reform 
schemes which were making such fundamental changes in their 
traditional position and authority. 


Mr. Gauba’s apology for his book is that it has been provoked by 
the lavish expenditure of the special publicity organisation maintained 
by the Indian Princes in England and in India for the purpose of 
deceiving the world as to the real facts of the internal administration 
of the States. 

As an illustration of the scale of that expenditure he estimates 
at well over a million sterling the total charges directly and indirectly 
incurred by the Princes in presenting their case before the Butler Com- 
mittee. He publishes confidential documents in which the names 
of English publicists appear as the agents and servants of that organ- 
isation. 

His reply is that the really progressive and well-governed States 
are an insignificant minority, and that in the others the autocracy of 
the ruler is not only unfettered by law but can and does ignore the 
most elementary principles of good government and administration. 
In the State budget the relation of the Prince’s personal expenditure 
to the general welfare expenditure is only too often like that of the 
“intolerable deal of sack ’”’ to the halfpenny-worth of bread in Falstaff’s 
tavern bill. He hasno hope of early reform under any federal system, 
and argues for an application of the principles of ae eos 

Go Pratr. 
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68*. FACETS OF THE CHINESE QUESTION. By E. M. Gull. 1931. 
(London: Benn. 8vo. 198 pp. 10s. 6d.) 

Tuis little volume is obviously the fruit of many years of thought 
and study. Among the “facets” are chapters discussing modern 
political problems and others describing journeys in China. These, 
however, are merely wrappings round a nucleus which consists of a 
study of the culture and characteristics of the Chinese people. Cheer- 
fulness is perhapstheirleading characteristic, and this Mr.Gull attributes 
to their belief in the essential goodness of human nature—a belief that 
has saved them from the terrors of hell fire with which Christendom 
has been oppressed. : 

Mr. Gull’s main purpose is to combat the popular view that the 
Chinese are an unspiritual, practical people, followers of a philosopher 
who taught nothing more inspiring than rules of decent conduct. The 
Chinese are in many ways a practical people, but, as Mr. Gull shows, 
the mysticism of Lao-tzu found a permanent home in the Chinese mind, 
The essence of their culture is a sense of beauty, just as aesthetics is 
the essential element in the teaching of Confucius. China’s chief 
contribution to the world has not been “practical things or ideas 
capable of embodiment in practical things, but artistic things.” _ 
The most characteristic product of the Chinese mind is the ideo- 
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graphic script. Such is the beauty of the written character that 
caligraphy and painting are in China on the same level. Chinese 
literature combines perfection of form with a power of terse and 
suggestive expression beyond the reach of any articulated means of 
expression. Mr. Gull points out the connection between the allusive- 
ness of the script and the indirectness of the Chinese mind, but hardly 
lays sufficient emphasis on the tremendous influence of the script on 
the whole development of Chinese culture. In this culture form is 
perfected in the highest possible degree until ultimately greater 
Significance is attached to form than to content. The importance 
attached to “ face,’”’ the inordinate significance given to ceremonial, 
the passion for framing laws so perfect that they can never be enforced, 
constitutions so admirable that they remain for ever an aspiration, 
the frowning towers over the gates of Peking with port-holes filled with 
painted cannon, the script, the literature itself—all these are the 
varied fruits of a culture that attaches more importance to form than 
to content. 


69. THROUGH THE DraGon’s Eyes. By L. C. Arlington. 1931. 
(London: Constable. 8vo. Ivii + 348 pp. 2Is.) 


Tuis is a vivid and picturesque account of a long and adventurous 
career in China. After a hectic boyhood and youth spent in mining 
camps and at sea in American vessels, the author at the age of twenty 
found himself stranded in the year 1879 in Vladivostock. Through the 
bitter cold of a North Manchurian winter he tramped to Tientsin, 
where he found what he was in search of—employment in the Chinese 
Navy. 

Six years in the Navy were followed by twenty years’ service as 
a tide-waiter in the Chinese Maritime Customs and twenty-four years 
in the Postal Service, whence he eventually retired after rising to be 
Chinese Secretary at Headquarters in Peking. Still thirsting for 
adventure, he emerged from retirement last year to assist Mr. Lenox 
Simpson to seize the Custom House at Tientsin, though what induced 
him to take part in so discreditable an enterprise it is difficult to 
understand. 

Mr. Arlington’s experiences in the Chinese Navy are perhaps the 
most interesting and instructive part of the book. The Chinese appear 
at their worst when they adopt the profession of arms—a profession 
which Chinese culture holds in contempt and for which, as a race, they 
show a degree of incapacity that would be ludicrous if it were not so 
tragic. The naval war with France in 1884-5—if indeed such 
operations can be dignified by the name of war—bears a curious 
resemblance to the recent strange conflict with Soviet Russia over the 
Chinese Eastern Railway. In this respect, as in many others, there 
has been no real change. 

The title and frontispiece are misleading ; Mr. Arlington’s judgment 
—especially on his social superiors—must not be taken seriously ; 
and, finally, most of the illustrations should have been omitted. 


70*. CHINA: THE COLLAPSE OF A CIVILISATION. By Nathaniel Peffer. 
1931. (London: Routledge. 8vo. viii-+ 306 pp. tas. 6d.) 


Tuis book is a thoughtful and well-informed study of the Chinese 
problem. It describes the impact of the West upon the ancient and 
well-ordered civilisation of China, the gradual disintegration and 
eventual break-up of the old order, and the tremendous task that lies 
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ahead of rebuilding out of the shattered fragments a new order, 
political, economic, social and cultural. The whole problem of China, 
and not merely one aspect of it, is dealt with. To set the various parts 
of so vast and complex a question in their right perspective and keep 
them in their due relation to each other, to include what is vital and 
essential and yet to avoid being swamped under a vast mass of detail 
so that the whole picture shall be presented on a canvas of manageable 
size, demands skill of no mean order. Mr. Peffer has accomplished 
his task with great success and has made a contribution of permanent 
value to the study of Far Eastern politics. 

Mr. Peffer takes a very pessimistic view of the present situation 
and future prospects in China. It is unusual to find this outlook com- 
bined—as it is in Mr. Peffer’s case—with that of an ardent champion 
of China against the wrongs inflicted on her by the Western world. 
It is curious that Mr. Peffer should take such a despairing view of 
recent political developments in China and yet fail to see that the 
disasters which overtook China in consequence of her failure to adapt 
herself to changing world conditions during the nineteenth century 
were due far more to certain inherent weaknesses in the Chinese 
character than to any calculated craft on the part of Western nations. 
There is much in the conduct of Europe towards China that all right- 
thinking persons will condemn, but it is a common mistake to attribute 
to diabolical design what was after all mere clumsy blundering. The 
Reorganisation Loan and the support of Yuan Shih-kai in 1913 is a 
case in point. The worst error into which Mr. Peffer is led by his 
animus against the foreigner is the statement on p. 261, that the 
fixed five per cent. tariff deprived the Chinese Government of funds 
for strengthening the country’s defences. Macaulay’s schoolboy 
knows that the more money China has to spend on soldiers the more 
desperate does her condition become. 

The views advanced in Chapters VIII and IX, on the other hand, 
are hardly fair to the present generation of rulers in China. Mr. Peffer 
represents that the Kuomintang movement, starting in Canton in 
1924 and culminating in the present Nanking Government, was merely 
a collapse leading to a vacuum—‘‘a complete wiping out of all 
vestiges of government.” Subsequent chapters, however, supply the 
material for correcting such exaggerations. Thus on p. 228: 

“One may detect signs of a sediment of political progress under the seeth- 
ing. If two steps are lost, three are gained. The important military 
leaders of the last three years appear to be one grade above those of the 
preceding three years. They at least feel compelled to make moral professions. 
Actually they do give some heed to considerations beyond their personal 
ambitions, though not enough to conflict with their ambitions. And a 
nucleus of personnel is forming, with technical proficiency in the science of 
government, although as yet it is powerless and well-nigh voiceless. With 
five years of peace this group might be able to assert itself and accomplish 
something.’’ 

Elsewhere Mr. Peffer bears testimony to the immense vitality of the 
Chinese people and the healthy spirit of criticism and inquiry which 
inspires them. 

Mr. Peffer would have done well to study carefully the British 
Memorandum of December 1926 and note its place as a landmark in 
China’s international relations. He underestimates what has been 
accomplished in modern education and the enthusiasm and driving 
force behind the movement. He repeats the tale that Sun Yat-sen 
only turned to Soviet Russia for help after he had been repulsed by 
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England and America—a myth which nothing now apparently will 
explode. And finally he gives some misleading figures about China’s 
resources in coal and iron—a mistake which a more careful reading of 
the authority he cites should have enabled him to avoid. 

The intrinsic merits of this work have made it worth while to 
criticise it thus in some detail. Not the least of the services Mr. 
Peffer has rendered to the student of Chinese affairs is the well-chosen 
bibliography which he has placed at the end of his book. 


7i*. LE JAPON D’OuTRE-MER. By M. Moncharville. 1931. (Paris: 
A. Pedone. 8vo. 236pp. 15 /7s.) 

Tuis is a brief, compact and useful handbook, but without map 
or index or statistical table. 

Japan is a considerable colonial Power. Her government controls 
the destinies of 20 million persons in Chosen (Korea), of 4 millions in 
Taiwan (Formosa), of 250,000 in Karafuto (Saghalien), and of 65,000 
in the mandated South Sea Islands, which were formerly German 
possessions, and which comprise the Caroline, Marianne and Marshall 
groups. This development began with the acquisition of Taiwan in 
1895. The Japanese overseas empire has had a chequered history, 
closely connected with three great wars. It has considerable strategic, 
economic and social significance. It reflects the determination of Japan 
to be a Great Power with colonial possessions as a sign of its dignity, 
and a serious and continued effort to carry the responsibilities of such 
dignity in a creditable manner. The strength of the Japanese achieve- 
ment has been in effective organisation and intensive study; its weak- 
ness in a certain rigidity, degenerating occasionally into ruthlessness, 
as in the case of the Korean “ Mansei ”’ riots. 

But M. Moncharville, a cautious and pedestrian investigator, does 
not embark upon any flights of comparison and criticism. He sticks 
to the Blue Books, and contents himself with selecting and arranging 
from what the officials have given him to read. Just at the close of his 
last chapter, as a good republican, he feels bound to observe : 

““It appears to me that Japan will have to broaden the prerogatives of 
the local assemblies and give more importance to the native element of the 


population. Purely consultative councils exist. Why not invest them 
with certain powers of decision ? ’’ 


Yet, within its limitations, the book is a useful guide, the only one 
of its kind, so far as we know, though a good deal of its material may 
be found in the Japan Year Book. Its most serious omission is that of 
any mention of the administrative machinery by which the central 
Government controls the colonies, and of the general line of policy which 
directs this control. 


72*. REALISM IN RoMANTIC JAPAN. By Miriam Beard. 1931. 
(London: Jonathan Cape. 8vo. x + 321 pp.) 

Tuis is a painstaking and sympathetic study of the changing social 
fabric of Japan by a person who appears to have kept eyes and ears 
wide open during her sojourn in the country. The key-notes of the 
book, which is divided into three parts, under the somewhat high-flown 
titles of ‘‘ The Great Bronze Face,” “‘ Ukiyo, this Fleeting World,” 
and “ In the Twilight of the Good Old Days,” are the essential austerity 
of the old Japanese spirit and the fundamental similarity of the hopes, 
fears and aspirations of the peoples of the East and of the West. 
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Miss Beard does not believe, at least as far as Japan is concerned, that 
“East is East and West is West,” and we agree with her. The 
“ mystery ” of Japan is due not to any deep innate dissimilarity of its 
people from ourselves, but rather to differences of environment and 
tradition and to the effect of the still lingering inhibitions and repressions 
imposed upon the nation under the old feudal régime. 

The book would be improved by condensation; its style is too 
diffuse and, speaking in general terms, it suffers from a lack of construc- 
tive comment or criticism. Nevertheless it gives a vivid and at times 
moving picture of the struggle now waging in Japan between the old 
and the new. 

Minor errors occur in places, some doubtless due to imperfect know- 
ledge of the language, others to lack of care. To quote a few examples 
taken at random :—the ideograph for ‘‘ power ”’ (p. 32) is not the same 
as that for “sword,” “‘ naginata’”’ (p. 244) should be “ nagauta ”’—a 
very different thing,—the two Deva kings are “ Nio,” not ‘“‘ Mio,” and 
Minamoto no Yoshitsune was not a member of the Taira clan but, 
on the contrary, their victorious enemy at the great naval battle of 
Dan-no-ura. Miss Beard also apparently forgets that Americans and 
Germans were not the only foreigners who helped to build up the 
Imperial University of Tokyo; our own countrymen had fully as 
great, if not indeed a much greater, share in that task. 

H. PARLETT. 


73*, NEDERLAND-INDONESIE: RIJKSEENHEID OF DOMINION-STATUS ? 
By Noto Soeroto. 1931. (Haag: Nederlandsch-Indonesisch 
Verbond. sm. 8vo. 19 pp. Is. 3d.) 

74*. VAN OVERHEERSCHING NAAR ZELFREGEERING. By Noto Soeroto. 


1931. ('s-Gravenhage: N. V. Adi-Poestaka. 8vo. 160 pp.) 


GREAT problems in world history have their repercussions in various 
parts of the earth where peoples live in similar circumstances. The 
cry of self-determination is heard in Europe, America, Africa and Asia. 
Endeavours are made in different directions to find a solution of the 
problem—endeavours varying in accordance with the character of the 
nations concerned and the countries which they occupy. What suits 
the West does not suit the East, if only on account of the variety of 
races occupying the territories which collectively demand a status of 
independent action and a right of moulding their own destinies. The 
dominion status granted to South Africa and Ireland has affected India ; 
and the Round Table Conference has in its turn exercised its influence 
on leaders of the Indian population in the Malayan Archipelago, com- 
prising the islands which are politically united as the Netherlands 
East Indies under the direct rule of the Kingdom of the Netherlands. 

The islands which constitute the Archipelago contain, like British 
India, a number of semi-independent sultanates such as those of Soera- 
karta and Djocjokarta on the Island of Java, of Deli and Serdang on 
the island of Sumatra and of Koetei on the island of Borneo, the 
bulk of the population outside these sultanates being directly governed 
by the Dutch administration. Otherwise than in British India 
matters are not complicated by religious divisions, as Mahommedanism 
prevails in all parts. 

The demand for self-government in these regions is not popular. 
So far it has mainly affected the leaders and advanced groups of the 
population. It carries with it a number of problems of a complicated 
nature which have caused statesmen and others to suggest a number of 
3K2 
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solutions. The Dutch Government began by appointing some years 
ago a representative body called the ‘‘ Volksraad,” or Peoples’ Council, 
consisting of sixty members, who are partly elected, partly appointed 
by the Governor-General, and who exercise limited legislative functions. 
Lately the cry of ‘‘ Dominion Status ”’ has been raised by students and 
others. This finds, however, a good deal of criticism and disapproval. 

A noted critic is Raden Mas Noto Soeroto, who is a relative of the 
Sultan of Soerakarta, but who received his education in Holland, and 
entered and held a commission in the Dutch Army, and lives at the 
Hague. He does not agree with the extremists of his own countrymen 
nor with the policy so far followed by the Dutch Government, although 
he realises that the days of a colony being ruled by a European Power 
are over, and that, unless some form of cooperation is constituted 
between the two parties, a separation of rulers and ruled will be in- 
evitable. To him there are three alternatives, viz., either the one- 
sided unity of empire governed by Holland, which is out of date; or, 
secondly, the ‘‘ Dominion Status” for the Dutch East Indies or 
Indonesia, which must end in absolute independence of Indonesia and 
its entire separation from the Netherlands; or, thirdly, an amalgamated 
unity founded on a recognised equality between the two partners in the 
Government of Indonesia, the Dutch and the native population. 

The third alternative seems to Noto Soeroto the proper solution of 
the problem, and he has set to work with great energy by writing and 
by word of mouth to promote the realisation of his ideas. Although 
he has few followers, and is stigmatised by his own countrymen in the 
Dutch East Indies as a renegade who, through his long absence from 
the Indies, has lost touch with the native population, he perseveres in 
his ambitions which have taken shape in the Netherlands Indonesian 
League (Stichting Nederlandsch-Indonesisch Verbond), the Chairman 
being Mr. W. C. Lemei of the Hague, and Noto Soeroto the Vice- 
Chairman. 

Its publications are twofold, and divided into two series, viz., the 
series ““ Verbondsstem,” or “‘ Voice of the League,” which consists of 
such publications as set forth its principles and are closely connected 
with the Netherlands Indonesian League. Of these three publications 
have appeared so far—viz., (1) ‘‘ The Foundation Netherlands-Indo- 
nesian League”’; (2) “To a New Social System” (Naar een nieuwe 
samenleving); and (3) “ Unity of Empire or Dominion Status ” 
(Rijkseenheid of Dominion-Status). 

In No. 3 of this series Noto Soeroto discusses and rejects the 
. acceptability of Dominion Status for Indonesia. In his opinion the 
only safe way which leads to the goal of national development is the 
endeavour to consolidate Indonesia as an independent part of an 
imperial unity, equal in importance to the Netherlands, and in the sense 
of a double entity Netherlands-Indonesia. This is in harmony with the 
author’s ideal of every State in the future—viz., national independence 
within the boundaries of larger or smaller supernational group-unities. 

Mr. W. C. Lemei adds a short article on the same theme. 

The second series is called ‘“‘ Investigation and Structure” (Van 
onderzoek en opbouw), and contains publications of a varied nature 
which, although not directly connected with the League, nevertheless 
have been written in accordance with its principles as laid down in the 
“leading thoughts for the Netherlands Indonesian League in the three 
spheres of social life,” a publication which appeared at the time of the 
foundation of the League. 
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Of the second series four volumes have appeared so far—viz., (r) 
“Racial Theories and Inter-Racial Communications” (Raswaan in 
het interraciaal verkeer) ; (2) “‘ From Domination to Self-Government ”’ 
(Van overheersching naar zelfregeering); (3) “The Organic Unity of 
Empire ’’ (De organische rijkseenheid) ; and (4) ‘The Salvation from 
a Needs” (De verlossing uit onzen maatschappelijken 
nood). 

No. 2 of the second series is more voluminous than the other works. 
It consists entirely of articles written by Noto Soeroto himself over a 
fairly long period. Most of these have been read as papers before 
various societies and have appeared in their journals. In their sequence 
they set out the author’s ideas regarding the natural development of 
the native population into a self-governing State on an aristo-demo- 
cratic basis. Oriental society is not built upon a Western basis. There 
is, especially in Java, no sharp social difference between nobility and 
commoner, no wealthy community, no struggle between capital and 
labour. A democratic parliamentary form of government would be 
misplaced in a community where the individual is honoured over and 
above matter, and the confidence and faith in individualistic develop- 
ment carry with them trust in the individual activities and creations. 
Above all, a development of the Oriental spirit should be sought on its 
own lines, and care should be taken not to press upon it Western ideas 
in a Western form which is foreign to the Oriental’s nature. 

In that spirit Noto Soeroto sets out a form of government of his 
own which he calls a political system on an aristo-democratic basis. 
He is aware of the existing degrees of civilisation and cultural differences 
between the various Indonesian races, and attempts to give due recogni- 
tion to the great desire of the natives for mutual closer cooperation, 
whilst acknowledging the great value of the binding and synthetic 
power of the authority of the Netherlands. He wants to divide 
Indonesia into large administrative areas corresponding with the 
Javanese, Malayan and other large cultural divisions, each with a 
Governorx at its head. Each of these to be sub-divided into three or 
four administrative provinces, again in accordance with cultural 
distinctions, and to be placed under a governor as ruler; each of these 
provinces again to be divided into regencies and townships, the 
regencies to be divided again into desa’s or villages. In this way he 
aims at decentralisation of the central power and the creation of self- 
governing groups. As soon as an administrative group is fit for self- 
government it obtains autonomy in having a council consisting of the 
best elements among its citizens. This council elects as its head an 
Indonesian who is confirmed in his position by the chief of a superior 
group or province in order to ensure the choice of one who belongs to 
the “ aristoi”’ or the best among his fellow men. The council assists 
and advises him in his capacity as a ruler of a district, whilst as a 
member of the administrative chain he carries out the orders given to 
him by superior authority. 

The combined groups of a province elect a head of that province 
and so on, the highest authority being vested in the Governor General, 
who is proposed by the Council of Indonesia and appointed by the 
Dutch Sovereign. Cooperation between Dutch and Indonesians is 
obtained by the free choice of either a Dutchman or Indonesian as 
Governor of an administrative group or even as Governor General of 
all the islands together. ‘ 
The legislative power for the Empire (the Netherlands and Indonesia) 
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shall be vested in the “ Rijksraad ” (Empire Council), a joint body 
consisting of Dutch and Indonesian members. This shall be either 
autonomous or an advisory body. In the latter case it chooses the 
“ aristos,” or Governer General, as mentioned above, who, appointed 
by the Crown, shall exercise legislative and administrative powers for 
Indonesia. This “aristos”’ is prevented from becoming a tyrant 
since he is appointed for a limited time and is responsible to the 
Crown. He may delegate his powers to the Council of Indonesia, 
which shall consist of the highest civil servants and heads of depart- 
ments. An Indonesian lieutenant Governor General shall represent 
the Indonesian population. He shall relieve the Governor General of 
his daily executive and other tasks, and in this he shall act in co- 
operation with his superior. 

All legislative measures, inclusive of the constitution of Indonesia, 
shall be taken in Indonesia itself, but not Imperial legislation which is 
concerned with the general welfare of the State, its safety, its inter- 
national relations, and others. 

The Council of Indonesia shall consider all proposed legislation and 
express their opinion on it. The heads of departments shall be 
authorised to regulate and decide all questions of a technical nature, 
and high officials may be entrusted with powers to regulate questions 
in their own sphere of action. The Council shall meet once every 
year for the consideration of the budget and may then submit to the 
Crown the name of a new Governor General in case of a vacancy. 
Indonesians will have to be defined as citizens of Indonesia. Dutch 
citizens and foreigners will be able to become naturalised as Indonesians. 

Thus the Indian poet Noto Soeroto dreams of a practical and 
harmonious cooperation between the Indonesian and the Netherlands 
citizens, founded upon the characteristics of Indonesian culture and 
avoiding Western ideas which are out of harmony in the social 
conditions of the East. W. R. BisscuHop. 


UNITED STATES 


75. NEGRO. By John Louis Hill. 1931. (New York: Literary 
Associates, Inc. 8vo. xiii + 233 pp. $2.) 

76. THE Biack WorKER. By Sterling D. Spero and Abram L. 
Harris. 1931. (New York: Columbia University Press. London: 
Humphrey Milford. 8vo. 509 pp. 22s. 6d.) 

77. RACIAL FAcToRS IN AMERICAN INDUSTRY. By Herman Feldman. 
1931. (New York: Harper. 8vo. xiv + 318 pp. $4.) 

78*,. FILIPINO IMMIGRATION. By Bruno Lasker. 1931. (Chicago 
University Press. London: Cambridge University Press. 8vo. 


445 pp. 18s.) 

Negro is the first of a series of volumes on the racial and national 
strains represented in America to be compiled under the editorial 
supervision of Dr. Hill, who reveals his courage by tackling the hardest 
of them all himself in an endeavour to answer the question “Is the 
Negro a national asset or liability?’ A real and most valuable asset 
is his answer, which will increase in value within a generation, wielding 
so powerful an influence ‘ that no other element of the population can 
afford to be contemptuous.” Give the negro, black through no fault 
of his own,a square deal and “with the passing of the present generation, 
the old race prejudice will pass also.” But his book forms such an 
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indictment of the white folk of the United States that it is impossible 
to avoid the thought that Dr. Hill’s dream is scarcely likely to become 
true in so brief a time. 


This impression is confirmed by a perusal of The Black Worker, 
which, rejecting the guise of a “‘ good-will tract on race relations,”’ 
records the results of a study carried out under a grant of the Columbia 
University Council for Research in the Social Sciences into the place 
of the negro worker in the industrial system of the United States. 
The book has a sad fascination for the non-student, and to the student 
it cannot but prove of interest and value. The authors confine them- 
selves mainly to the struggle which coloured people, free for barely 
three generations, have waged to obtain recognition from fellow- 
workers of a different tint who have little or no desire to be fellow- 
workers, and who, as often as not, regard the negro as an actual or 
potential strike-breaker brought in at times of crisis to defeat the ends 
of the white man. Far from seeking their cooperation, the unions, 
with the tacit support of the American Federation of Labour, exclude 
negroes either expressly or by unfair subterfuge. Thus in 1930 there 
were nine unions affiliated with the Federation and ten unaffiliated 
unions whose constitutions debarred negro members, while certain 
other unions, which do not openly reject them, pledged their members 
to propose only white men for membership, and the Plumbers’ and 
Steamfitters’ Union disqualifies negroes under a licence law requiring 
every person wishing to practise plumbing to pass an examination 
given under municipal authority : the negro does not pass—that’s all. 
There are chapters which repay reading on longshoremen, coal- 
miners, steel-workers, stockyards, railroads, pullman porters (even 
here where the negro has a practical monopoly he has not succeeded 
in obtaining terms commensurate with those granted to white men). 
Part V is devoted to post-War unrest and Communistic propaganda. 
Though the Communist International looks upon the negro in the 
United States as an important link in its programme of world prole- 
tarian revolution, and considerable attention is being paid by Com- 
munists to the coloured people at the present moment, the authors 
believe that the negro in many respects is so essentially American that, 
however much he “ may protest economic inequality and discrimina- 
tion, he has not been persuaded to believe that equality of opportunity 
and advancement will result from the destruction of capitalism. . . . 
It is true that the industrialised negro has shown resentment in recent 
years, but this resentment is not the stuff out of which revolutions are 
made.” The credit for this belongs to the negro, and not to the white 
man, 





Racial Factors in American Industry is wider in scope than the two 
preceding books, for it deals with other ingredients of the melting-pot, 
though it gives first and lengthiest treatment to the negro (is he an 
ingredient?) It is another study, or coordination of studies, by 
another member of the truth-telling fraternity, Professor Herman 
Feldman, which brings the problem of the immigrant up to the present 
day, when the doors have been shut in his face after allowing over 
18 million persons to enter since the dawn of the twentieth century. 
How, asks Mr. Raymond B. Fosdick in his Foreword, can all these 
strangers locked inside with those of “ original American stock—what- 
ever that may mean,” with nearly 12 million negroes, according to the 
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1930 census, 2 million Mexicans, 175,000 Japanese and Chinese, 55,000 
Filipinos—be adjusted to American life? He fears that this book will 
greatly disturb the complacency of a community which, according to 
him, has never enjoyed the virtue of tolerance (which may explain, 
but does not excuse, the practice, too commonly adopted by those who 
possibly do not realise what vast problems of their own await solution 
by them, of criticising the manner in which Great Britain, for example, 
is endeavouring to carry her burdens). This book can be highly 
recommended for its concise, yet sufficient, account of the situation, of 
the racial prejudice and class-divisions which prevail in industry and in 
community life, of the mal-adjustments which well nigh defy correction. 
But do all desire the same type of adjustment? Not according to ex- 
Mayor Big Bill Thompson, champion of the “Wop,” “Dago,” “ Heinie,”’ 
“ Kike,” “ Hunkie,” on whose behalf he wages an anti-Nordic campaign, 
which would not be so serious were it not that the so-called Nordics, 
meaning the old-stock Americans, are not multiplying at anything like 
the same rate as the “ foreigners.” With the exception of the remark 
as to progeny, this topic is discussed in a most illuminating manner in 
the chapter entitled ‘‘ Panorama of Racial Prejudices.” Part II 
outlines remedies and embodies a discussion of the parts which 
educational, religious, social and governmental agencies may play : 
but a la longue the responsibility of dealing with foreign-born who are 
Americans and with native Americans, who are the descendants of the 
foreign-born, is placed squarely on the shoulders of industry. 


Finally we come to the comprehensive study of Filipino immigra- 
tion to continental United States and to Hawaii, conducted with 
insight and sympathy by Bruno Lasker for the American Council of 
the Institute of Pacific Relations. Only five months were allotted to 
the author for a survey which is intentionally both informative and 
provocative of discussion, and although there are signs of unavoidable 
haste here and there, he has succeeded admirably in paving the way 
towards a still more complete study of this ‘new problem of mass 
immigration,” as Professor Shotwell terms it in his foreword. There 
are probably some 75,000 Filipinos in Hawaii, where conditions are 
happier, and 60,000 in the United States, of which four-fifths are residing 
on the Pacific Coast, attracted to some extent by the demand for 
stooping labour which arose after the exclusion of Japanese andChinese, 
and possibly justified in expecting a warmer welcome than that accorded 
to utter aliens by the people of their guardian land— inclined to seek 
affection, too, whence have come tears and dangerous riots of recent 
date in Calfornian towns where Filipinos have been found in association 
with white girls. Seemingly trivial occurrences, but, coupled with the 
friction caused by economic competition with wage-earners in the 
lower-paid occupations, they are leading Americans, especially in the 
Western States, to demand the exclusion of Filipinos from the mainland 
even at the cost of Philippine independence and the resultant risk, not 
generally realised, to the interests of other nations deeply concerned in 
what happens in the Orient. While the problems which the United 
States has to face in the not-distant future are as limitless as the country 
itself, those who would study them intelligently, and in their relation 
to one another, will do well to glance through this survey which Mr. 
Lasker prepared for the October 1931 Conference of the Institute of 
Pacific Relations. 
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